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EDUCATION OF THE SPANTSH-SPEAKING 



THUBSDAY, JUNE 8, 1972 

House of Representatives, 

Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washimjton^ D^C, 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., in room 2237, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Don Edwards of California (chairiuaii of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Edwards, Wiggins, and Keating. 

Also present: Jerome M. Zeifman, counsel; Samueal A. Garrison III, 
associate counsel; George A. Dailey, assistant counsel. 

Mr. Edwards. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning the Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee begins its 
hearings on tlio reports of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights on 
the education of the Spanish-speaking. 

We are honored this morning by having as guest for a few minutes 
a colleague of mine from California who came into Congress with mo 
10 years ago, the most distinguished Congressmen from Los Angeles, 
Mr. Ed Roybal, wlio will introduce one of our witnesses. 

Mr. Roybal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to express my 
appreciation to you for permitting me to introduce to this coinniitteo 
a very old friend of mine, a man who has been active in the field of 
ci\il rights for manj^ years. He attcndefl the University of Southern 
California and in 1930 was the first Mexican American to receive a 
law degree from that institution. Mr. Ruiz helped establish the Citizens 
Committee for Latin-Amcrican Youth, which was the forerunner of 
the Los Angeles Human Relations Commission. During the so-called 
"zoot suit” riots in Los Angeles, it was then I met Mr. Ruiz, I was 
a public health official and was working in the field of communicable 
diseases and was assigned to Los Angeles during the time of the riots 
and had the opportunity of working with our guests this morning on 
many occasions. 

I saw then his dedication to youth and to the Spanish-speaking 
community of Los Angeles and later as Uic years went on I saw again 
the great dedication that he has — again to youth and to the Mexican 
American community of the United States, enlarging upon that and 
including all Spanish-speaking people in this Nation. 

Our guest this morning, Mr. Manuel Ruiz, Jr., has been active in 
the field of politics. Ho has been a member of tho Mexican American 
Political Association. TJiis, Mr. Chairman, is an organization of Mexi- 

( 1 ) 
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can Americans in California and various other States tliat is in fact 
bipartisan. Ifis not an organization that devotes all of its activities 
to cither the Democratic or Republican party. 

Mr. Ruiz happens to be a Rcpul)lican but again his main interest 
has been the j)romotion of tlie best interests of the Spanish-s|)caking 
and the oppressed in the Nation and he has done a tremendous job as 
a member of that organization aiul variou.s other organizations of 
whicli lie is a member in j)ronioting the best interests of these pcoide. 

It then gives me a great deal of pleasure, Mr. Chairman, and vitb 
a great deal of i)ridc I wisli to jnesent to you and the members of this 
committee a vciy dear friend, Mr. Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Mr. Edavards. Thank you very much, Mr. Roybal, and ^Ir. Ruiz, 
\vc arc tlclightcd to have you here. It has been a pleasure to vork for 
more than 10 years with Mr. Roybal with the imj^ortant causes he 
has devoted himself to because there is no more energetic chaminoii 
for the oppressed and for the Si)anish-spcaking pcoido of the United 
States. Congressman Ro^^bal must now be off to an Appropriations 
Committee meeting where I hope your committee will again take a 
long look at the miniscule amounts of money l)cing ai)propriated b}' 
the U.S. Government for second language education and bilingual 
education in trying to cure so many of the things that arc going to be 
brought out in the testimony this morning. It is really not a very good 
indication of a great ])eoplc when in the morning’s pai)cr I read that 
wo are going to spcml $8.5 billion on two AB^l sites ami where the 
testimony not only of these witnesses but the reports of the Civil 
Rights Ooinmission indicates that a paltry few millions of (lollars per 
year will go to bilingual etlucation aiul for the desegregation of some 
of the schools in the Southwest. 

Mr. Ruiz. For purposes of the record, I woidd like to thank Con- 
gressman Roybal for his presence here. It was a very pleasant surprise. 
I did not expect to sec him. As he stated, although he is a registered 
Democrat and I am a registered Rci)ublican, I have, always referred 
to him as favorite Congressman. 

Mr. Roybal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Edwards. The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has had a 
continuing Mexican American education study project since its 1968 
hearings in San Antonio, Tex., on the problems encountered by Mex- 
ican-Aincricans in the Southwest. The education problems which 
were brought to light during that hearing led the Commission to make 
a survey in the spring of 1969 of Mexican American education in the 
five southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas. Questionnaires were sent to the sujierintendents of all 538 
school distiicts in this five-State area with an enrollment of more than 
10 jiercent Spanish-surnamed stiulents. Other questionnaires were 
sent to 1,160 principals in elementary and secondary schools within 
the sami)le districts. The statistics tlerivetl from the questionnaires 
liave been augmented bj^^ investigations conducted by the Commis- 
sion’s Mexican American education stutly staff, resulting in the most 
com])rehensive survej’’ ever made of the etlucational problems of 
Mexican Americans in the Southwest. 

The Civil Rights Comniission has documented in its reports the 
harmful effects of etlucational policies which have simultaneously 
forced ethnic isolation and Anglo conformity upon Mexican American 
students and Puerto Rican students. 
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There is an equally harmful effect upon society as a whole from this 
continuing failure to recognize and acce|)t the divei’sity of our multi- 
racial, multicultural society. 

The subcommittee had irndted, through our distinguished chairman 
Emanuel Celler of New York, Henry M. Ramirez, chairnnu) of the 
Cabinet Committee on Op|)ortnnitics for Si)anish-Speaking people, 
to appear and gire testimony on this very imi)ortant subject. 1 regret 
to sa}", and am someuiiat at a loss to understand hou', Air. Celler 
could receive a letter from Mr. Ramirez dated Alay 31, 1972, stating 
as follows: 



^‘Dcar Congressman Celler: 

**I am sorry I will be unalile to appear and testify before your subconnnittee on 
Thursday, June S, 1072 at 10 a. in. 1 will be out of town during those hearings. 

I hope we can hear more from Mr. Ramirez reganling the reason 
why he does not seem to consitler these hearings \\'oi-th}^ of his pci-- 
sonal presence. The subcommittee really would like to get the views 
of tliis supposedly important Cabinet committee on those very im- 
portant subjects we are discussing. 

Mr. Ruiz. With respect to Mr. Ramirez, I telephoned his office 
yesterday. He is ill, sick in bed and not atteuding his office. I simply 
wanted to add that. 

Mr. Edwakds. Thank you very much, Mr. Ruiz. 

I also have a letter from the distinguished Congressman from the 
21st District of New York, Air. Herman Badillo, ^^dlich ^^•ill bo placed 
in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 



CoNGllKSS OP Til R UXlTRD StATRS, 

IIOUSR OP liRlMlRSRNTATlVES, 

Washhiglonj D.C.y June 7, 1972, 

Hon. Don Edwaiids, 

Chairman, Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee, Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, ]\'ashington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I am very pleased to learn that ^Ir. Louis Nunez, the 
new Deputy Staff Director of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, will be 
testifying before your Siibeommittec tomorrow morning on the problems of 
discrimination in education. I very much regret that previous commitnicnt.s make 
it impossible for me to be with you but I commend you for inviting Mr. Nunez 
to testify. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing and working with Lou Nunez for a good 
many years and I am especially delighted that he has recently joined the govern- 
ment service. It is appropriate that he has been appointed to the highest ranking 
position in the Federal Government attained by a mainland Puerto Rican as he 
leaves bch'.nd him an outstanding and distinguished career as the National Execu- 
tive Director of Aspira of America. 

It is especially appropriate (hat Lou should be addressing himself to the subject 
of discrimination in education as this is something against which he has fought 
and worked for many years. During his service with ASPIRA he was at the fore- 
front of the efforts to secure full and equal educational opportunities for Puerto 
Rican students throughout the country. 

I am confident the Civil Riglits Oversight Snbeommittet? will gain a great 
deal from Mr. Nunez’s testimony and urge that it be given the most careful 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 

Herman Badillo, 
Member of Corififrcss. 



Air. Edwards, We v»ill also include in the rccortl at this point 
Muthout objection, iny own introductory remarks for Air. Louis Nunez, 
Air. Nunez, who has just come to the Commission, was formerly 
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national executive director of Aspii’a, Inc. He is a member of the 
steering committee of the National Urban Coalition, a former member 
of the New York City Board of Higher Education and a member of 
the board of du’ectors of the National Beading Council, and the 
National Center for Voluntary Action. 

Mr. Nunez has participated in the development of the Puerto 
Kican Forum and serves on its board of governors. 

(The statement refjsrred to follows:) 

Introductory Remarks for Louis Nunez 

Mr. Manuel Ruiz is accompaniod by Louis Nunez, Acting Deputy Director 
of the United States Commission on Civil Rights. Mr. Nunez, who has just 
come to the Commission was formerly National Executive Director of Aspira 
of America, Inc., a non-profit organization dedicated to educational and leadership 
development for Puerto -Ricans. Mr. Nunez is a member of the Steering Committee 
of the National Urban Coalition, a former member of the New York City Board 
of Higher Education, and a member of the Board of Directors of the National 
Reading Council, and the National Center for Voluntary Action. Mr. Nunez 
was born in New York's East Harlem and grew up in the East Bronx. He graduated 
in 1953 from the Baruch School of Business Administration of the City Uni- 
versity of New York. Ho has done graduate work in the fields of education 
and public administration at the City University and at New York Unive^sit 3 ^ 

Mr. Nunez participated in the development of the Puerto Rican Forum and 
serves on its Board of Governors. 

Mr. Nunez, we welcome you this morning and look forward to receiving your 
testimony. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Nunez and Mr. Kuiz, we welcome you both. 
You may come to the Avitiiesa table and present your testimony. 
Please introduce the gentleman accompanydng you. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. MANUEL RUIZ, MEMBER, U.S. COMMISSION ON 

CIVIL EIGHTS ; ACCOMPANIED BY LOUIS NUNEZ, ACTING DEPUTY 

STAFF DIRECTOR; JOHN H. POWELL, JR., COUNSEL; MARTIN 

SLOANE, ASSISTANT STAFF DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF CIVIL RIGHTS 

PROGRAM AND POLICIES 

Mr. Ruiz. On my right is General Counsel of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, Mr. John Powell, next to Mr. Powell is Mr. Nunez whom 
you made reference to and to my left is Mr. Sloane, who is the head of 
the Dejmrtment involved in tliis matter as a member of s^tf . 

Mr. Edwards. The subcommittee welcomes you, gentlemen. 

I believe, Mr. Nunez and Mr. Ruiz, you have statements to make. 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edwards. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ruiz. With the chairman’s permission, I will speak fii’st. I 
feel very much at home. Tnere arc two counsels, two attorneys, and the 
chairman from my home State. 

Note will be taken that there is a wiitten statement that has been 
filed. 

Mr. Edwards. That will be printed in the record in full. 

(The statement of Mr. Ruiz follows:) 
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State ME>- r of Hon. ^Manuel Ruiz 

ACHIEVEMENT 

Tlin Commission sought to establish how well the schools of the Southwest arc 
iiicctiiig their rcsponsilhlitics to provide a full education to Mcxicnn Aincrican 
students. The basic finding was that Chicano children do not obtain the benefits 
of public education at a level equal to that of their Anglo chissnmtcs, whatever 
the measure of school achievement. 

Without exception, Chicano pupils achieve less well than Anglos. Their 
dropout rate is higher, their reading achievement lower, their repetition of grades 
inoixj frequent, their overage ness for grades more prevalent, their participation in 
cxtracunicular activities considerably less. 

Perhaps no measure of school achievement so vividly conveys the schools 
failure to educate the Chicano than its inability to keep liim in school. The 
Commission estimates that of every 100 Chicano yoini^tcrs in the Southwest 
who enter the first grade, only GO will graduate from high school. In contrast 8G of 
every lOO Anglo children will mccive their high school diploma. 

What of those who do make it through high school — in a sense, the elite? How 
docs their later educational experience compare with that of their Anglo fellow 
graduates? Here too, they fare less well. The Commission found that 37 percent of 
the Chicano high school graduates enter college, whereas 57 percent of the Anglos 
do so. The highest proportion of Chicauos entering college is found in California. 
In that State, slightly more than 4 of every 10 go on to college. By contrast, in 
Colorado only 2 of every 10 do so. 

School holding power represents only a quantitative measure of school effective- 
ness. it docs not measure the quality of education a child receives while in school. 
Rending achievement has traditionally been recognized ns an important key to 
success and progress in other academic subjects. The ability to read is perhaps 
the most crucial skill learned in school. 

Schools of the Southwest have not pcrfornicd ns well in teaching Chicano children 
to read as they have Anglos. At the fourth, eighth and twelfth grades the propor- 
tion of Mexican American students reading below grace level is generally twice as 
large as that of Anglo.s. Further, reading retardation worsens the longer the Chicano 
youngster remains in school. In the fourth grade, about one half arc rending below 
grade level. By the twelfth grade, G3 percent arc. 

The ability of schools to hold Mexican Americans in school and to teach them 
to read were not the only measures of educational effectiveness examined by the 
Conmii.ssion. We also looked at grade repetition and its correlate overagcncss. 
Overall, Chiennos in Southwest schools arc almost three times as likely to repeat 
the first grade as arc Anglos. The highc.st incidence of grade repetition for Mexican 
Americans is in Texas, where 22 percent repeat the first grade. 

As a result of the practice of holding students back in a grade, a large proportion 
of Chicano children throughout the Southwest are two or more years overage 
for their grade level. At the first grade, Mexican American children arc four times 
as likely to be overage as Anglos. At the eighth grade, eight times as many Chiennos 
as Anglos arc overage. 

In its mail survey, the Conmii.ssion sought information on the ethnic composition 
of participants in extracurricular activities, such as student government, school 
ncwsimpcrs, hoincconiing events and chccrlcading. In the schools surveyed, the 
Commission found that Mexican Americans arc by and large underrepresented in 
these activities. This is true Whether Chicanos constitute a majoritvora minority 
of the student enroUmeut at the school. 

LANGUAGE AND CULTUIIAIj EXCLUSION 

Thus, by all tncasurcs of school achievement, Chicano children arc getting less 
out of school than Anglos. Why is this so? Why arc the schools failing in their 
responsibilities to this important group of children? The Commission is still seeking 
the answer to this crucial question. One answer we already have found is the failura 
of the schools to adopt programs and practices geared to the unique linguistic and 
cultural background of Mexican Americans. Rather, the Commission has found 
that they rigidly exclude Chicano culture. 
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111 its most nlivifius f(niii this exdusinii involves the iirohiliitioii of the use of 
Spaiiisli. Less olivionsly, but just us effectivelv, the Chiemio ehilcrs liistoriciil roots, 
the coiiiiiiiniity of which he is n part, and his very identity are all undervalued. 
In its survey, the Conniiission sought out objeetive data concerning tliese charges. 
Our third report details the Coininission's finduigs. 

Basieally the Coinniissinn found that the sehool systems of the Southwest have 
not reeognized the rieh culture and tradition of Mexican Ainericans and have not 
adjiptcd policies and jiractices that would enalile their ehildreii to jiartieipate 
fully ill the educational jirocess. Instead, Southwestern schools use a variety of 
exclusionary devices which prohibit the child the use of hi.s language, diniinish his 
liride in his heritage, and deny him .support from his cniiiinunitv. 

There i.s much evidence of widespread belief aiiiong Southwestern educators 
that a child who happens to speak Spanish is somehow educationally handicapped. 
For niaiiy Mexican American children, Spanish is their first langnagc. Based on 
the responses to the prineipars quc.stioniiairc the Coimnissinii calculated that 
approximately one of every two Chicano fii'st graders do not speak English as well 
as the average Anglo first grader. 

Instead of appi'cciating the difficulty facing 41ic Ciiicaiio child many educators 
in the Southwest respond by imiiosing a “No Spanish'* rule to iiisurc thc domin- 
ance of ICnglish in the classroom and on the .school ground. Slightly Ics.s than 
0110 -third of all schools in the .survey area discourage the use of Spanish in the 
classroom. About one half of these .schools, 15 jicrcent of the total, di.scouragc its 
use on the school grounds as well. 

A coniparison among the States presents sharj) contrasts in the frequency of the 
use of the “No Spanish” rule. In Imth elementary and secondary schools, in tlic 
classrooms and on school grounds, Texas leads in prohibiting Spaiiish. Two-thirds 
of all surveyed Texas schools discouraged the u.sc of Spanish in the classroom and 
slight^' more than a third did so on the sclmol grounds. In California the “No 
Spani.sh” rule was rarely used on the school grounds and less than one fifth of its 
schools indicated it.s use in the classrooms. 

How do the schools enforce the “No Spanish” rule? In most iustauces principals 
admitted to suggesting or i*equiriiig staff to correct those who spoke Spanish. 
A nuniber of .seliools admitted punishing persistent Spanish speakers. 

Several programs arc available to meet the English language difficulty of 
Chicano.s. The three most important and widely used in schools surveyed by the 
Commission were Bilingual Education, English as a Second Language, and Re- 
medial Reading. 

Bilingual Education is the use of two languages, one of which is English, as 
means of instructing the same i)upil population. It cncomi)asscs part or all of the 
curricula and includes the study of history and culture associated with the mother 
tongue. 

What efforts have the school systems of the Southwest made to bring Bilingual 
Education to the children t)f their schools? What support have thc.se i)rograms 
received from the Federal Government? The picture is dismal. For the current 
1971-72 school year, HEW .statistics show that Title VI bilingual i)rograms 
reach only a very .small proportion of the Chicago sehool-agc population as well 
as the Si)anish speaking school-age i)oi)ulation generally. In 1971-72 HEW 
received an ai)propriation of $25 million to fund lOll Bilingual Education projects 
in the entire United States, of which 144 were for the Spanish speaking. These 
144 projects reached less tlun 1 of every 50 Spanish speaking childi*cn, 3 to 18 
years of age in the U.S. In the Southwest, projects were i)rovidcd for less than 2 
pci*eent of an estimated 3 million Mexican Anieriean children in that age category. 

On May 25, 1970, HEW issued a memorandum to districts instructing them to 
take affirhiativc steps to rectify language dcficicnicy for national minority origin 
students. Yet, only 41 districts with significant Spanisli speaking enrollment have 
been nr arc in the process of being investigated by II EW for compliance under 
Title VI. Further, the relatively .small expenditure of Federal funds for Bilingual 
Education and the limitation of bilingual programs to small scattered pilot 
projects belie a strong Federal commitment to rectification of language deficiency. 

English as a Second Language (ESL) is a ])rngram designed to teach English 
language skills without tlic presentation of rehit'»d cultural material. According 
to Commission staUsties, an estimated 5.5 pcre..nt of iho Mexican American 
pu[)ils in the Southwest are receiving .some type of ESL instruction. 

Remedial reading i.s a long established educational method to help all students 
who are reading bclo\v grade level. It focuses on reading achievement rather than 
language deficiency. Nevertheless, because of its strictly monolingual approach 
it receives much better aeceptanee by educators than either Bilingual Education 
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or ESL, as wiliies.sed by the fact that oO pcrccjiit of tlio. public schools in the survey 
area olfor remedial reading courses. Even so, only slightly more than 10 pereemt 
of the Mexican American pupils in these schools were enrolled in these courses. 

An exclusionary practice that is inon; sul)tle than supijre.^sion of the use of 
Spanish is adherence to established ctirrieula which i)rcvent the inclusion of such 
elements as Mexican American history, heritage and folklore. The Commission 
found that the cuiTiculmn in ahnost all schools surveyed fails to inform either 
Anglo or Mexican .\merican stud<Mits of the sul)stantial contribution of the Indo- 
Ilispanic culture to the historical development of the Southwest. Commission 
figures for total pupil enrollment in Mexican American History coui'ses at the 
elementary and secondary level is 1.3 and 0.(i percent, respectively. 

iSchool ofTieials in the Southwest also exclude the h(?ritage in school and class- 
room activities. To the extent that these activities deal with Mexican American 
culture, they tend to stress the suijcrficial and exotic element. s — the “fantasy 
heritage** of the n?gion. This results in the reinforctnneat of existing stereotypes 
and deprives the Chieano student of full awareness of, and a pride in his cultural 
heritage. 

The failure of schools to involve the Mexican Amcncan community in the 
educational process is another form of cultural exclusion which is widespread. In 
order to dctorniinc the extent to which the school is seeking to include the Iticxican 
American community, the study examined four areas of coinmuiiity-school affairs: 
contacts with parents, en mi mini tv advi.soiy hoards, community relations special- 
ists and consultants on Mexican American education. 

Notices .sent home and PTA meetings arc the means most frequently used h.v 
school officials and teachers to communicate with jjareiits. Although about thr(?c- 
fourths of the total Mexican American population in the Soutliwcst identify 
Spanisli as their mother tongue, only 25 percent of the elementary and 11 i)crccnt 
of the secondary schools send notices in npimish to SiJanish sijcaking jjarents. 

The Connnission also found that apijroximatcly 8 percent of the surveyed 
clchicntary schools and about ‘2 i)crccnt of the secondary schools used Spanish 
in conducting PTA meetings. 

These data indicate that a large proportion of the jDopulation has been auto- 
niaticnlly excluded from i)artieipntiou in .school affair.s, a clear violation of the 
Civil Ki gilts Act of 1904 according to the IIEVV memorandum of May 25, 1970. 

Another technique for involving the Chieano community in the problems of 
the school is the ii.se of community advisory boards on Mexican Amorican cdiica^ 
lional a(Taii*s. These boards ai*e iiornially composed of pci*sons chosen for their 
ability to reflect and articulate coiniii unity needs and views. Yet only one district 
in foiir in the survey area actually has such a lioard. 

Connniinity relations specialists may he called in when contacts with parents 
and the ii.se of coininiinity advisory boaitls jirovc misiicccssful in establishing 
free conimmiications lictwccn the school and coinmiinity. However, about one 
district in six of those surveyed cniploycd connniinity relations .specialists. 

In their continuing effort to improve the quality of education, school districts 
spend hmidrcds of thousands of dollars annually for the services of ciiosultants 
In recent veal's a growing niimhcr of specialists or consultants on Mexican- 
Amcricaii education have developed in the Southwest. Yet, in spite of their 
availability, specialists in ^roxican American educational affaii's arc seldom 
ciniiloycd by school districts in the region. 

Cultural exclusion is a reality in the .schools of the Southwest. Until practices 
and policies conducive to full participation of Mexican Ainericans in the educa- 
tional process are adojitcd, equal oiiportiniity in education is likely to remain 
more myth than reality for the Chieano student. 



In its Spring lOOO survey, the Coumiission found Unit a large proportion of 
Chieano pupils attend school in Isolation from their Anglo counterparts. This is 
due, in part, to the segregation of Mexican Americans and Anglos in separate 
school districts. Mom than 400,000 Chieano pui)ils throughout the Soiithwe.st 
attend scliool in predominantly Mexican American district.s. In Texas, where iso- 
lation by district is most severe, nearly 00 percent of Chieano students arc in 
districts in which their own ethnic group predominates. 

The heavy concentration of Moxjemi Amorican peo|)le in South Tcxa.s is one 
factor contributing to isolation by district. Thus, segregation of Chieano students 
can be attributed, to some extent, to mere demography — in .slnn't, “natural causes.** 
But “natural causes** d« not entirely explain the matter. For in South Texius, as 
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(•Ise whore in the Soiithwe.st, it is not iincoiiiiiimi to find a district that is almost 
(Mitirely Chieano sitting next to one that is almost eoin[)lctcly Anglo. The prcscnec 
of iu»ighl)oring districts of such contrasting ethnic ccnnposition may have resulted 
from deliberate .segregation in violation of the Constitution and Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 10G4. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (MEW) has not taken a 
very aggressive role in investigating the i)ossii)liity of such violations. To the 
Commi.s.sioii\s knowledge, in only one iiKstancc has MEW investigated the i)ossibil- 
ity of civil rights violations in the isolation of Mexican Americans by district. 
To the extent llEW has undertaken any activities eoncerning segregation of 
^Icxican Americans, they have i)ccn directed toward alleviation i.solation ijy sehool 
within individual districts. Nor have these efforts proven cfrcctivc in reducing the 
1 >roportiou of Mexican Amcrican.s who ave in ethnically isolated schools. In 1908, 
o4.1 i)erccnt of all Mexican American students in the Southwest attended predom- 
inantly minority schools. By 1970 that i)roi)ortion had increased slightly to o4.0 
percent, 

Mni*e recently, there has Ixam evid(jnee of greater MEW concern over educa- 
tional oi)i)ort unities for Chieano students. On May 2“>, 1070, the Department is- 
sued a inemorandum clarifying the re.sponsibilitics of school districts to provide 
c(iual opportunity to national origin minority children deficient in English lan- 
guage skills in order to be in eomplianee with* Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
19(14. Among lIEW’s major areas of eoncern were practices that would tend to 
.segregate Alexican Americans within school walls, iiicludiiig ability grouping, 
tracking, and placement in classes for the ediicablc mentally retarded. 

UiH)ublishcd data from the Connni.ssioii*s survey underscores the need for inten- 
sive Federal effort to combat this kind of segregation. As of 1900, a year before 
is.suancc of the Maj' 25 mcmoraiiduiii, about 4 of every 6 schools in the Southwest 
practiced some form of ability grouping. One of every six schools placed students 
in one nihility group for all subjects, l^irther, the proi)ortion of Mexican Americans 
ill E^IR chusses was about twice that of Anglos. 

Since issuaiiee of the May 25 memorandum HEW, has, or is in the process of 
condiictiiig eoiniiliance reviews in 41 districts having Spanish-speaking enroll- 
ments. Twenty- two of these districts are in Texas. IloW(!Vcr, there arc more than 
2,900 distriet.s in the Southwest. In view of the extent Chicuios arc isolated by dis- 
trict, by school, and even within schools, IlEW's efforts to date represent a very 
small drop in a very large bucket. , 

HEW’s Oflice of Civil Rights has been reluctant to take affirmative steps to 
compel compliance in cases of civil rights violations. Investigations conducted 
with the hoi)c of securing voluntary compliance have often been exercised in 
futility. For examine, in its 19G8 hearing in San Antonio, Texas, tlio Commission 
heard tcstiniony on the scgrcg.alion of Mexican Americans by district in Del Rio, 
Texa.s. Anglo children from an air force ba.se located in San Felipe School District, 
which is predominantly Mexican American, were being bused from San Felipe to 
the ncighborhoring Del Rio School District, which is prcdominontly Anglo. 
Despite the fact that the San Antonio and the Del Rio School District facts had 
been brought to the attention of II EW a.s early as 1969, and even though HEW a 
year later, on May 25, 1970, i.ssucd a memorandum urging school di.stricts to 
examine current practices and to a.sscss compliance procedures, it was not until 
1971 that HEW conducted eomplianee reviews in tlic two districts of San Antonio 
and Del Rio. Before HEW had made much progress in negotiating a remedj’^, a 
U.S. Di.strict Court judge ordered the two districts to con.solidatc. The Comniis- 
fiion fully supports the guidelines contained in the May 25 memorandum. As we 
have learned from experience in other parts of the country, however, school 
.segregation will not be overcome solely by the issuance of memoranda or other 
l)icecs of paj)cr. It will yield only to careful monitoring and firm enforcement. 

IIKPIIKSKNTATION OF MKXICAN AMKHICANS IN THE KDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 

The Commissi "n\s survey n.ot o.ily doemnciits the extent to which Chicanos arc 
ethnically isolated but also their imdcrreprcscntation in the educational profession. 

Among classroom teachers, only about t percent arc Chicanos, whereas about 
18 percent of the region’s enrollment is of this ethnic group. Moreover most of 
these teachers arc in schools in which the majority of the pupils arc Chicanos. 
Full one-third of the teachers arc in schools wh’^sc enrollments arc 80 percent 
Mexican American or more. 

Nor docs the Chieano have much of a chanec to shape the policy of school 
systems in the Southwest. He is, as you might expect, underrepresented on boards 
of education. Of 4600 school board members in the area surveyed by the Com- 
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mission, 470 (or about 10 percent) arc Chicauos. Nearly 70 percent of tlicsc 
Mexican Anicricnn policy’' makers serve on boards of education wlicrc the majority 
of i)iipils arc of Mexican origin, Ab(nit a third arc in districts that are 80 percent 
Chicano or more, 

Mr. Cliairnian, tlie facts the Commission lias found so far concerning the 
education, or niis-cdueation, of Mexican American children arc cause for national 
concern. The educational status quo in the Soiitlnvest is unacceptable. It is 
unacceptable when four of every ten Chicano children do not graduate frcMu high 
school. It is unacceptable when well over half of the Mexican American school 
children are reading below grade level. The disheartening fact is that these child- 
ren arc not being equipped witli even the most rudinicntarj’ tools by which they 
can hope to succed in later life. For Chicano children, the term equal educational 
opportunity is a slogan without sulistance. 

Let us be clear on one point. It is not the children who are failing. It i.s the 
schools. The Conmiis.sion is in the process of trying to find out the reasons why 
the schools of the Southwest arc failing our children. 

In a report we issued last inoiith, the Coniinis.sion pinpointed one important 
reason — suppression of the cullurnl heritage of Mexican American chlidren. Use 
of the Spanish language is pruhibitod. Mexican Aincrican history and tradition 
arc ignored, and the parents of Mexican American school children are excluded 
from participation in school affairs. Thc.se various practices add up to a compre- 
hensive pattern of cultural exclusion which can only have the effect of undermin- 
ing the Chicano chilcl\s confidence in the value of lii.s ethnic background and his 
own inherent worth. In a Nation which has been enriched by the contribnlicms^of 
people from so many diverse cultures, these practices should be luithiukuble. Yc?t 
thev continue to exist. 

I'hc primary responsibility for education lies with the States. The Fcd(?ral Gov- 
ernincnt, too, has a responsibility, through laws aimed at pi*cvcnting discrimination 
against school children and tlnnugh programs of financial assistance lo lieli) the 
States provide quality education. If the States arc failing to meet their respe visi- 
bility to Mexican American students in the Southwest, so too is the Federal Ctov- 
ernment. Despite comnicndafjlo policy anmmncenients prohibiting discrimination, 
the Federal Governnumt has done little to end discriniinatiun in fact. Segregation 
of Chicano students has actually increased over the last several years. Practices 
declared by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare to be in violation 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1904 continue unabated, ^loreovcr, Federal aid programs 
geared to the needs of Mexican American students have been starved for funds and 
have reached few of the children in need. 

In the course of our study, we have urged the States and local school boards to 
examine their own practices, to recognize their own inadequacies, and to reform 
thcinsclvcs. This, however, is not enough. What is needed is action on a national 
level — not a mere tinkering with the existing educational machinery, Imt massive 
new programs of civil rights cnforccincnt and financial assistance to enable the 
schools of the Southwest to provide at long last, true equality of educational op- 
portunity to Chicano students. 

Mr. Ettiz. I would like to offer tluit as an exhibit for the record 
In addition to tliat I liave prepared a suiiiniary. The reason for that 
is in the first statement we are getting to hard statistics and facts 
and my statement will only refer to the summary and some obser- 
vations that I have made with respect to the report. 

On behalf of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, I wish to 
express our appreciation for inviting the Commission to testify on 
the subject of tlie education of the Spanish speaking. 

In recent yGar.s the Commission has been engaged in important 
investigations on this subject. With your permission I shall confine 
my remai'ks to the work we have done with respect to Mexican 
Americans, and Mr, Nunez, the Commission’s acting deputy staff 
director, Avill speak on the educational problems confronting Puerto 
Ricans. 

The Commission is nearing completion of one of the most ambitious 
undertakings in its liistory, For 3 years, we have been conducting 
an intensive investigation" of the educational problems of Mexican 
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Americans in the SouthwesLern part of the United States. This 
l)roject ultimately will consist of six reports dealing with the unequal 
educational opportunity for the Nation’s second largest minority 
gi’oup. Three reports have already been published, and I shall base 
most of my remarks on the findings they contain. 

These studies deal, respectively, witli the school achievement of 
Mexican-American schoolchildren and the degree to which the 
school systems in the Southwest recognize and seek to ineet their 
linguistic and cultural needs, and the extent of their ethnic isolation. 

A fourth report, near completion, deals with school finance in 
Texas. 

This is a problem that is intriguing the entire United States in 
relation to a Supreme Court decision as recently as last week. It 
documents inequities in district school finance, by the ethnic com- 
position and wealth of the district. 

A fifth report will be based on an investigation of what goes on 
inside the classrooms of the schools of the Southwest — how teachers 
interact with Mcxican-Aincrican students. 

The data for all reports is based on an extensive mail survey of 
schools and districts in the Southwest conducted by the Commission 
in 1969, plus staff field trips and followup investigations conducted 
since that time. 

The Commission is only in mid journey in its investigation of the 
educational ])roblems of Mexican Americans. In the tlu-ee reports 
we already have issued, we have tried to define the nature and extent 
of educational inequities exjicrienced by Moxican-American children. 
We are not yet in a position to offer a complete comprehensive set 
of recommendations for remedial action. Already, however, the evi- 
dence suggests violations of existing civil rights laws and a need for 
mom vigorous enforcement action by relevant Federal agencies, 
ami the urgent necessity of Federal aid that can help bring ^lexican- 
American children and their parents into the inninstreain of the 
educational process. Later in my statement I vill address myself 
to some of the measures we believe need to be taken. When our study 
is completed, the Commission hopes to be in a position to ofl'er defini- 
tive recommendations of a more coiu])rehcnsiye nature. 

A brief description of the size and distribution of the ^lexican 
American enrollment may be helpful in placing* the stud.>' in npjiro- 
priate context. There arc an estimated 2.3 million Sjianish surnained 
pupils in the United States. They rcjircscnt about 5 percent of our 
total public school enrolliucnt. Of these Spanish-surnamctl ])iii)ils, 
about 1.5 million are Mexican Americans who attend iiublic school in 
the five Southwestern States — that is Arizona, California, Colorailo, 
New Mexico, and Texas. In that region, Chicano students comiu’isc 
18 ])crccnt of the enrollment. That is almost one-fifth — more than SO 
])erccnt arc found in Texas and California, with nearly 50 percent in 
California alone. 

One oftentimes hears the expression directed to a Mexican American. 
^^Why don’t you go back to where you came from? If you don’t like 
your’lot in the United States, and its systcin of education, go back 
to Mexico.” 

The person who exclaims thus is under the erroneous impression, 
that the language aiul culture of the southwestern j^art of the Unitetl 
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States, is English, and tlmt wlmt exists lieie came from the eastern 
part of tlio Ijmitcd States, tliat the Mexican American is an oiitsider, 
when in fact, it is the contrary. 

The American genius in law and governincnt has consisted in 
adapting to its terrain much of the l)cst which preceded its arrival in 
the family of nations. At the end of the English-Ainerican War, we 
acquired from the 13 British Colonies in our northeastern borders, the 
lieritage of what was considered to be English law. 

At the end of the Mcxican-Ainerican War, we ncciuircd from tlie 
Mexican States which fonned a part and were located in our present 
southwestern bordere, the heritage of the Mexican laws, and Alexicau 
customs, and the Spanish language, all of which Inul nothing to do 
with Great Britain. 

The English common law was nresumed to exist in those States 
of the Union, former colonies of England, or carved out of such 
colonics, but such presumption did not exist in the soiithvostcrn part 
of the United States, where an organized society' already existed, 
which was iMcxican. 

Cursory examination, in retrospect, indicates that the new arrivals 
from the East accoininodatcd their way of life to the system of the 
prior sovereign Mexico, which by omission, our educational institutions 
have failed to express, or distinguish, and which forms the subject 
matter of our discussion today, that is, the isolation and exclusion 
of the iVIexican American in the etlucalional process of our jniblic 
scliool systems. 

As you know, my homo is California. The California constitution 
was originally written in both the Spanish language and the English 
language. It was a bilingjual constitution. The constitutional sessions 
were opened each morning witli a prayer in English by the Rev. 
S. PI. Willey, Padre Antonio Ramirc;^ terminated the daily sessions 
with a prayer in the Spanish language. The substantive Mexican laws 
became the laws of the State of California. 

Under our Supreme Court tlecisions they were not foieign laws but 
we acquiied them bv succession and judicial notice w as taken of tliem. 

It is notknowm, because it is not taught, that in the Southwest our 
municipal laws wore copied from ami based upon the laws of Alcxico, 
wherein the Pueblos were the agency of local ^ government. The 
responsibilities of the common councils were co]nctl verbatim from 
the Mexican hiw^s, which have continued in effect until today. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Rui;^, San Jose was the original caintal of 
California and was iny birthplace. 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes. 

The laws of my own Sato of California continued to bo printed in 
both the English "and the Spanisli language until the year 1874. 

As long as the laws were printed in Spanish, public tliscussion of the 
issues involved took place iii the SpanislKspcakiag^ coininunities. 
Ne\vspapei*s in the Spanish language aboiiiuled in California and the 
Southwest. The "Californian^^ first English language newspaper issued 
at Montemy, was piinted with press and type brought from Mexico. 

In achlition to our municipal laws, our mining laws, all of our Federal 
mining laws, our laws with respect to descent, our suits in nartition, 
and our community property laws in the relationship of luisbaiul and 
wife, were laws of the prior soveroign Mexico and were copied and 
adopted by our legislative bodies in the Soulliwest. These laws have 
remained in effect until today. 
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When ill 1970, the Ciilifornia Sate Supreme Court, in the onsc of 
Castro V. California struck down the English liternuy requirenieiit for 
voting, and rilled that fluency in the English hingimge was not indis- 
pensaole to excruise an intelligent judgment with respect to issues and 
candidates, the California Supreme Court said : 

We cannot refrain from observing that if a contrary decision were compelled 
it \vo\ild indeed be ironic that petitioners who are the heirs of a great and gracioiis 
culture, identified with the birth of California and contributing in no small 
measure to its growth should be disenfranchised in their ancestral land, despite 
their capacity to cast an informed vote. 

The Mexican American became a nonentity^^ in the Southwest when 
local legislation made possible his ethnic isolation in the public 
schools and the provisions that the huvs be printed in both the Spanish 
language as well ns the English language were repealed. 

If 3 ^ou recall, we had antioriental legislation in section 804 of the 
State of California Education Law. 1 recall when 1 was admitted to 
practice law, the children of Japanese, Chinese, Mongolian, and Indian 
j^arents could be segregated, there were no laws against the black 
segregation. And thc 3 ^ were segregating the Mexican Americans in the 
public scliool s}^stcm in California because the3’' had Indian blood. 

I recall the reason they did it; they misinterpreted the article with 
resi)cct to the Indian being antioriental legislation. It was the India- 
Indian from the Orient that was being referred to. The law was re- 
pealed finally. There were inan3'' good Anglos and inan 3 ^ good black 
pcoi)lo and we arc grateful to them for assisting us in eliminating that 
antioriental legislation. 

Wo in the United States accepted Me.xicaii American institutions 
and incorporated them into our legal structure, but rejected the lan- 
guage which breathed life into them. This has constituted a provin- 
cialism foreign to our assorted principles of democratic government 
and world leadership. 

Chieano children have been discouraged from speaking Spanish in 
the schoolroom and this restriction if froquontl 3 ^ extended to the school 
ground. 

This is just beginning to disappear. This suppression of the Spanish 
language is most overt of the exclusionary practices. Our reporte indi- 
cate that nearly 50 percent of all Chieano first graders in the Southwest 
do not speak English as well as the average Anglo fii’st grader. Although 
school authorities officially deplore this, they continue to use methods 
that will insure a guilt complex as a penalty for the use of the Spanish 
language in school. 

In a classroom, j^ou could not ha ve classes in Spanish but they would 
speak Si>anish. Fully one-third of the schools surveyed hy the Coin- 
mission admit to discouraging tho use of Spanish hi the classroom hy 
means which vur}’^ from enforcing a “No Spanish Rule’’ to actual 
discipline. 

While it is true that some schools have instituted more ])ositive 
measures for building the language skills of Mexican Americans, 
these unfortunately, are too few. Tlneo techniques are generally used : 
bilingual education, English as a second language, and remedial 
reading. 

If you will make reference to our report No. 1, you will have a 
breakdown on what that is. 
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A subtle practice of exclusion consists of the omission to mention 
Mexican culture in the school curriculum. Only 4 i)erccnt of the ele- 
elemeiitnry schools and 7 percent of tlie secondary schools wherein a 
significant j)ortion of the stiulents are Mexican Aiuericaii include a 
course in Mexican American history. And even hero less than 2 
])crccnt of elementary school students and a fraction of 1 percent of 
secondary school students are enrolled in these courses. 

TheChicano student is not only the one excluded from the progi ams 
the Anglo school systems in the Southwest. His parents and the leaders 
of his community suffer the same fate. The Coniniission survey revealed 
that they are kept from any actual involvement in tlic educational 
tiecisionnuiking process as was evident in four specific school-commu- 
nity activity areas examined. Tliese were school contacts with parents, 
use of community advisory boards, use of community relations special- 
ists and use of educational consultants. 

Although an estimated 4 million persons in the Southwest itlentify 
Spanish as their mother tongue, only 25 percent of the elementary ami 
11 i)ercent of the secondary scliools send notices in Spanish to the 
homes of Spanish-speaking ])ei*sqns. Such notices and discussions at 
PTA meetings are the methods most frequently used by the schools 
to communicate with the homes. But with only about 8 percent of the 
elementary and less than 2 percent of the secondary scliools using 
both Spanish ami English at PTA meetings, it takes no gi’cat imagina- 
tion to realize liow meaningless and frustrating they are to parents 
who do not know' English. 

I can recall my mother did not know any English. 

The use of connmmity advisory boards on Me.\ican American 
educational affairs might have a sahitaiy effect but only one district 
in four has such a board and these meet infrequently. Again, com- 
munity relations specialists could help bridge the gap, but only 15 
percent of the surveyed districts employ sucli specialists. Sometimes, 
if a tlislrict wants to do something and can do nothing else, it hires a 
consultant on Me.xican American educational affairs Although the* 
number of such consultants is gi’owing, only 18 percent of the districts 
were found to be using them at the time of the survey 

Our reports demonstrate that educational and cultural exclusion is 
a reality in the schools of the Soutlnvest. Somewhere in tlie history of a 
country founded in a pioneer spirit that stressed iiuliyiduality and 
ethnic contribution, belief in the validity of only the dominant culture 
has come to take jirecetlence over all others. 

The result is that schools in the Southwest are* attempting to mold 
Mexican American children into the single image of the monolinguul, 
monocultural Anglo to the detriment of the entire societJ^ Not only is 
the constitutional right of an individual to equal ojiportimity being 
violated by this process of exclusion but the richest source of American 
strength is being diminished by ignoring the benefits of cultural 
pluralism. We are confronted by a dual-learning challenge wiiicli 
must bo respected and cultivated so that, out of tins generation of 
students, will emerge enlightened, sensitive, and truly educated 
American citizens. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights has carefully documented 
that the schools of the Southwest fail to provide their minority students 
with an adequate education. Five States were survej*ed, Aiizona, 
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California, Colorado, Nc\v Mexico, and Texas. In none of these Avere 
the levels of school achievenicat or other school outcoiues of minority 
students, hoTOver nieasuied, on a par with the le\’cls of their Anglo 
peers. 

Full^’’ 40 percent of onr Mexican American students in the South\vest 
will never see their high school diploma. This is a wasted re.source. 
Educational opportunitv, therefore, must bo assessed as opportunity 
for equal outcomes, not just opportunity to sit in a classroom and, only 
too often, be perceived as little luoie than an extension of that class- 
room’s furniture. 

Similarl}^, we find that minority youngsters are attending school, 
yet they arc often dctcircd, for a variety of reasons — from participat- 
ing in the many socially satisfying and educationally enhancing extra- 
curricular activities. 

And that is gone into in detail in our reports. 

Such students are notrccei\dng an equal educational outcome, even 
though they arc officially enrolled in school. 

The precise statistics and hard facts contained in onr three reports, 
copies of which I hand to you, and there are yet tliree more to go, 
document s^^stoinatically what most of us have observed informall}^ 
for many ycai*s. The reports document the failure of the schools to 
janvide at least an equal educational system for this minority segment 
as it j)ro vidcs for its Anglo youug.stcrs. 

(The first three reports referred to above ai*c in the apiicndix at 
p.lHS.) 

Mr. Ruiz. There arc an estimated 2.3 million Si)nnish-surnanicd 
juipils in the United States of which 1.4 million attend public schools 
in the Southwest, 90 iiercent of which arc Mexican American. It is 
clear, from the data gathered and contained in our rc])orts that the 
schools stand indicted for their faihii'C to reach and properly educate 
the minority youngster. 

What has and what should the Federal Govermnent be doing to 
assure equality of educational opiiortunity for Mexican Americans? 
Because our study is still in process, we arc not yet in a position to 
offer a comprehensive set of reconunendations for remedial action, 
but we have made some observations. 

However, the evidence suggests violations of existing civil rights laws 
and a need for more vigorous eufoi'cemcnt action by I’clcvant Federal 
agencies and the urgent neccssitv of Federal aid that can lielj) bring 
Mexican American childi'en ami their parents into the mainstream 
of the educational process. 

On May 25, 1970, over 2 years ago, the OfKco of Education issued 
a laemorandmn to all school districts with more than 5 percent 
national origin minority group students to clarify their responsibilities 
ill providing equal education opportunities to these students. 

The major jirovisioiis of the memorandum were that schools must 
take steps to rectify students’ lai^uagc deficiencies; that schools 
must not assign students to EMIt classes — that is educationally 
mentally retarded classes, or academic tracks by criteria that are 
heavily dcpeiidcht on English langua|;e skills, that classroom assign- 
ments dealing with special language skill needs must be only tcnqio- 
rary, and that school districts be responsible for notifying parents of 
national oidgiii students in their native language. 

Ill the 2 j^eai’s since the issuance of this inemoraudum little has 
been done to enfoi’ce its provisions. HEW has completed compliance 
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review's in only 16 districts in the entire county. Currently 27 more 
arc under review". When one considers that there are 2,900, almost 
3,000 school districts in the Southwest alone, this is a mere drou in 
a very large bucket. 

Our data show that in 1969 only 8 percent of the Chicano students 
were enrolled in bilingual education or English as a second language 
l)rcgram. They also indicate that Moxican-Amcrican stiulonts arc 
tw'icc as likcl}" to be placed in EMR classes. Furthermore, as I have 
mentioned, only 25 percent of the elementary schools and 11 percent 
of the secondary schools surveyed sent notice.s home in Spanish as wrell 
as English. 

Given this situation, it seems highly likely that many school districts 
in the Southw’cst are presently in noncompliance with title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 where there can be no discrimination by 
reason oi race, religion or national origin. 

The Office of Education should provide the personnel and the 
resources to enforce the provisions of this memorandum. 

Likewise HEW has not had a very aggi’cssivc record in investigating 
school segregation of Mexican Americans in schools and districts. 
Their efforts have had no real impact in reducing the proportion of 
Chicanos in isolated schools in the Southw^est. In 1968 54.1 percent 
of all Chicanos in the Southw'est attended predominantly minority 
schools. In 1970 this proportion had increasccl to 54.6 percent. 

It appears as though w"c arc sliding backw^ards. 

The Federal Government has given little support to the school 
districts of the Southwest to alleviate their pressing need for bilingual 
education. In the present 1971-72 school year HEW received an 
appropriation of $25 million to fuml 163 bilingual education projects 
in the entire United States. The 144 projects for Spanish-speaking 
children 3 to IS years of age in the United States. Alore funds should 
be made available for initiation of bilingual programs and for the 
atlcciuate training of bilingual bicultural teachers. 

There is little valid reason for this failure of the schools. Technic[ucs 
for teaching minority students arc available to us today; adminis- 
trative and legal changes to benefit minority students arc possible for 
us today; attitudes and behaviors for w’orking cflectlvcly wdth minority 
people can be devclo])ctl today. All of these components — and others 
not here mentioned — can be efl'cctively combined and put into oi)era- 
tion in our schools untler our equal protection ami cqmd opj)ortunity 
concepts. And indeed, they have been put into operation in certain 
locales and wdth good results. We need a strong commitment coupletl 
w'ith fervant activity from the cntii-e educational enterprise to imple- 
ment success over the entire Southwest. 

True the primary responsibility for education lies with the States. 
The Federal Government, too, has a rcs])onsibility, through law's 
aimed at preventing discrimination against school children and through 
programs of financial assistance to helj) the States provide quality 
education. 

Quality education means the type of education that is needed. That 
is one very succinct interpretation. 

If the States are failing to meet their responsibility to Moxican- 
Amcrican students in the Southwest, so, too, is the Federal 
Government. 
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111 the course of our study, \ve lia\'e urged the States and local 
school boards to examine their own practices, to recogni/.c their own 
inadequacies and to reform themselves. This, however, is not enough. 
What is needed is action on a national level — not a mere tinkering 
with the existing educational machinery, but massive new programs 
of civil rights enforcement and financial assistance to enable the schools 
of the Southwest to provide at long last, true oqualit}" of educational 
opportunity to Me.xicau American students. 

Mr. Edw,a.rds. Thank you, Mr. Ruiz. We especially a|)|)reciate the 
interesting and constructive historical background that you jirovided 
at the beginning because oftentimes it is forgotten that Spanish- 
speaking people \vcre in theSouthwest quite a long time before Anglos 
and Inclccd had title to the jiropcrty there and a marvelous culture of 
their own. 

Before asking Mr. Nunez to proceed with his statement, after which 
we propose to nave statements from the entii-o panel I would like to 
yield to my colleague, the distinguished member from Los Angeles, 
Mr. Chuck Wiggins. 

Mr. Wiggins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ruiz, I am not sure here what is expected of me at this moment, 
whether I am to jn-oceetl with questions I have to ask you, or siinpl}’’ to 
greet you. I think it is the chairman's intention that I siiii|)ly cxjircss 
what I feel and that is, we are honored to have a distingnislied Cali- 
fornian testif}^ before this committee. 

You bring great j)ersonal experience to the committee, some of which 
the members of the committee may share because of our own life st 3 dcs 
but we can not liope to have the degree of expertise you have, i 
welcome 3 ’our testimoii}" and look forward to asking }^ou some questions 
about it ill a few moments. 

Mr. Ruiz. Thank \’ou. 

Mr. Edw.\ubs. Thank ^mu, Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Nunez, yon may proceed? 

TESTIMONY OP LOUIS NUNEZ, ACTING DEPUTY STAFP DIRECTOR, 
U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

Mr. Nunez. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Louis Nunez, Acting Depnt}" Staff Director of the U.S. Coni- 
mi.ssion on Civil Rights. I wish to thank }"ou for the opportunit}^ to 
te.stif}' today on the educational status of Spanish-siieaking school- 
children. 

Although I am new to the Government, my interest in this subject 
is not new. I am the outgoing executive director of Asjiira of America, 
a national Puerto Rican nonprofit organization whose inaiu purpose 
is to develop the leadei*ship potential of the Puerto Rican community 
through education. I was also for 5 year.s a member of the New York 
Citjr Board of Higher Etlucation aiul am a member of the board of the 
National Reading Council. 

It .strikes me as more than coincidental that one of m}" fir.3t tasks as a 
Commission employee is to present this status rejiort, since one of m,y 
first actions as Aspira tlirector 4 ,ycars a^o was to commis.sion a survey 
of Puerto Rican chihlren entitled ^^The Losci’s." That survey’ depicted 
the losing status of the Puerto Rican student, handicapped hy 
language, confused by an alien culture, and thwarted by discrimina- 
tion, which continues to this da 3 ^ 
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Commissioner Ruiz had just conii)lete(l a general review of the ])ub- 
lic education i)icture of Si)anish-si)caking students, and more ])ar- 
ticularl}" the results of the Commission's 4-year Mexican American 
education stud}". 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to relate the information gathered 
through another Commission project that has examined the status of 
mainland Puerto Ricans. Rather than describe the i)rojoct which has 
been ongoing .since 1969, I wll summarize brief!}’’ some information 
about Puerto Ricans and the education i)roblems they face. 

The Puerto Rican is predominantly a migrant to the cities of the 
Northeast and Midwest. He is i)erlmi)s the most highly urbanized 
minorit}’’ in our countr}n Nearly 1 million of the mainland's estimated 
1,500,000 Puertoriquenos are residents of New York City. Substantial 
l) 0 ]Hilations are also located in northern New Jersey, Hartford, and 
Bridgejmrt, Conn.; Springfield and Boston. 

The Puerto Rican population is a young one. The average age is 19. 
About half of the Puerto Rican poi^ulation is of school ago. Education, 
therefore, is a priority concern of the Puerto Rican community. 

The Puerto Rican child constitutes a relatively large minority in 
urban school systems already i)lagued by racial imbalance, tight 
budgets, and outmoded school buildings. The 260,000 Puerto Ricans 
in the New York public schools comprise 23 ])ercent of the school 
])opulation. Hoboken's school system is 45-percent Puerto Rican, and 
in Bridgei)ort, Conn., it is 20 percent. 

One continuing problem that all investigators of the Spanish- 
speaking encounter is the unreliability of statistics. The 1970 census 
docs not count Puerto Ricans separately. No accurate census of the 
Puerto Rican public school population exists. No one knows whether 
all Puerto Rican children even attend school. In fact, in Boston a 
study indicated that one-third of the Spanish-speaking children aged 
G througli 17 were not attending school. 

The Department of HEW only recently initiated a requirement 
that local school districts report the number of Spanish surnamed 
individuals. Many local school districts still maintain only a white- 
minority categorization wthout breaking down ''minority" to show 
numbers of o^i)anish-surnamed individuals. An accurate census of 
Spanish-origin Americans is needed, including where appropriate, a 
breakdo^vn treating Alexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans and 
other Latin groups as separate entities. 

Any consideration of educational strategies for Puerto Ricans must 
take into account the special social, economic and educational char- 
acteristics of the population; Lower income levels than for blacks or 
whites, a lower level of educational attainment than for the. other two 
groups and a language bairier. 

In 1969 the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that Puerto Ricans 
25 yeai*s of age and over living in New York ])overty areas had com- 
pleted, on the average, only 8.3 years of school. This figure contrasts 
sharply vdth the median of 12.1 years of schooling for the city popula- 
tion as a whole and 11.8 years for nonwhites in 1970. Where 53.4 
percent of New York City's white population 25 years of age and over 
had earned a high school diploma, only 15 percent of the Puerto Rican 
residents had graduated from high school, a figure far below the 48 
percent of nonwhites who had earned a high school diploma. Thia 
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means Puerto Ricans are at a conij^etitive disadvantage on the job 
market. This disadvantage, coujded with discrimination, threatens to 
traj) the poi^ulation in an endless cycle of j)overty. 

Recent education figures show no improvement on the horizon. In 
the 1970-71 scliool year only a third of the Puerto Rican students who 
had been enrolled 2 years before in the 10th grade actually grad- 
uated from higli school; 67 percent of theii- group left at some point 
between September 1968 and June 1971. 

In Boston, Mass., with approximately 2,000 Spanish-speaking 
students enrolled in public schools, seven graduated from high school 
in 1970. Springfield, Mass., graduated 11 in 1971. 

Bridgei^ort, Conn.'s sizable 22 ])eroent Puerto Rican enrollment in 
elementary school dips down to 13 percent in high school. The number 
of Puerto Rican graduates from a high school total enrollment of 844 
Puerto Rican students should be significantly greater than the 104 
Puerto Ricans who graduated from Bridgeport's high school in 1971. 

The metro])olitan reading achievement test is administered annually 
by the New York City schools to children in grades one through nine. 
This test measured working knowledge and reading comprehension and 
is based on national norms. All around. New York City students com- 
pare favorably with the national norm only at the second-grade level. 

Yet in a sample taken b}’' the board of education of predominantly 
Puerto Rican schools, predominantly black schools, and predominantly 
white schools, the average reading score for Puerto Rican students was 
lower at each grade level than that for blacks or whites. 

At each level a higher percentage of students in the Puerto Rican 
schools were reading below grade level than for either of the other two 
groups. The testimony which I have submitted for the record contains 
a table detailing these figures for second, fifth, and eighth grades. 

(The table referred to follows:) 

TABLE I.-2D, 5TH, AND 8TH GRADE READING SCORES (APRIL 1969) FOR SELECTED SCHOOLS WITH 
PREDCMINANTLY PUERTO RICAN, BLACK, AND WHITE STUDENTS 



Percent below 

grade norm Average score 



Predominantly Puerto Rican schools: 



2d grade 70 2.28 

5th grade 82 4.58 

8th grade 81 6.20 

Predominantly black schools; 

2d grade 56 2. 59 

5th grade 74 4.78 

8th grade 73 6.75 

Predominantly white schools: 

2d grade 22 3.76 

5th grade 34 6.69 

8tli grade 35 9.08 



1 I ncludes other Spanish-surnamed students. 
Source: Courtesy of the MARC Corp. 



A'lr. Nunez. Tlie number of college graduates within the Puerto 
Kicnn communit}" in New York City is miniscule. In 1960, nine- 
tenths of 1 percent of Puerto Ricans 25 3’’enrs of age and older had 
graduated from college. Ten years later that percentage improved 
sliglitl}'. The best estimates are that, as of 1970, about 1.5 percent of 
this group had graduated from college. This figure should be compared 
to pcrccntnges for iionwhites, 6 percent and whites in the city, 12.3 
percent in 1970. 
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As national director of Aspira, I had an opportunity to assist man^^ 
3^oiuig Puerto Ricans seeking a college education. For a number of 
years we were successful in annually placing an increasing number of 
young men and women in college. But of late our placements have 
evened out. We have reached a plateau in our efforts to increase the 
numbers going to college. A basic cause of this idienomenon is that so 
very few graduate from high schools with the ininiinuni requirements 
for college admission. 

Much of the Puerto Ricans' m-oblems in the public schools can be 
attributed to language. Mail}’- Puerto Rican children do not speak 
English, the language of instruction of our public schools. The number 
of pupils with serious to severe language difficulties in New York City 
in October 1970, was 135,000 or 11.3 percent of the school population. 
Puerto Ricans corxstitute 94,800 or 70 percent of these students. More 
than one out of every three Puerto Rican pupils — 38.7 percent — has a 
serious-to-severe language difficulty. 

For these 94,800 Puerto Ricans in New Y“ork City and their class- 
mates in other cities, school is a disorienting experience. They do not 
understand the teacher or their schoolbooks. Guidance counselors 
advise them onl^^' in English. There is evidence that some school 
s}"s terns in Connecticut and Massachusetts place Puerto Rican children 
in the lowrest tracks or in educationally’' inentalty retarded (EMR) 
classes without adequate testing in Spanish. 

I would like to state for the record a young man who is a summer 
law intern witli the commission this yrear by the name of Hector Nava, 
who came to New Y^ork City and was placed in a class for educationally’’ 
mentally’’ retarded, subsequently- struggled through, went on to a 
vocational h^h school, which was ratlier a poor school but he did 
manage to go to a college out in Maine and then he subsequently’’ 
transferred on to Harvard and graduated from Harvard with high 
honors and is now a law student at Geoigetown University. If 
anything, this is a very clear and immediate example of what we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Edwards. If I may’’ interrupt, iny’’ executive assistant in San 
Jose, Jesse Delgado, had the same experience as a ymung Chicano 
coming from Me.xico. In elementary school he was placed in a class 
for those considered retarded, yet he was graduated not only’’ with all 
A's from the high school later, but also had an exemplary record from 
San Jose State College. That is a parallel case. 

Proceed, please. 

Mr. Nunez. Spanish language testing is almost nonexistent. New 
York City docs not administer any’’ standardized tests to its non- 
English-spcaking students. 

The progi-ams and pci-sonnel available to these language-disad- 
vantaged students fall far short of their needs. One response has been 
English as a second language instruction, a course in English language 
skills that utilizes a phonetics approach. The class is given for a limited 
number of hours per week, perhaps 4 or 5, by’’4<cachcrs with no foreign 
language competcncy^ \ 

A small number of bilingual progi-ams represent the second response 
of the city school system to the needs of disadvantaged Puerto Rican 
and other linguistic allyMiimlcred students. It is a sad commentary’’ 
on the sensitivity of the school sy^stcni to note that the impetus for 
most of the progi*ams, however, comes from concerned parents and 
responsive local administrators, not fi-oin the board of education. 
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A look at school system personnel further reveals the disadvantaged 
position of Spanish-speaking students. In 1969, of 59,104 teachers, 
S9.4 pereent were white, 9.1 percent were black, and O.S percent were 
Puerto Kican. 

There wore 969 principals, four were Puerto Kican and 37 were 
black. The remainder, 95.3 percent, were white. In that year 3.8 
percent of the total staff were Puerto Rican while the Puerto Rican 
student population amounted to 21.5 percent. There were 464 Puerto 
Rican teachers as against 240,746 Puerto Rican students. Although 
guidance counselors are the key personnel in student adjustment, there 
were only 10 Spanish-surnamed counselors for the entire Puerto Kican 
student population. In Bridgeport there was not one Puerto Rican 
counselor for 5,000 Puerto Rican students. 

In 1970-71 the employment of Spanish-surnamed persons in New 
York City schools had improved somewhat but the Spanish-surnamed 
student population had also increased. In 'that year out of 71,634 
full-time professional employees, 1,111 or 1.6 percent were Spanish 
mirnamcd compared to a student population almost 23 percent Puerto 
x^ican. According to a New York State survey, Puerto Ricans are the 
most undenepresented of any ethnic gioups in the city in terms of 
professional personnel. There are 294 Spanish-surnamed pupils to 
every Spanish-surnamed school personnel. The ratio for whites is only 
7 to 1. The undeiTepresentation of Spanish-surnamed faculty is 
reflected farther in the districts and high schools with the heaviest 
concentration of Puerto Ricans. 

Table II in my statement submitted for the record indieates this 
situation. 

(Table II follows:) 

TABLE II 



Percent of Percent of 
Spanish- Puerto 

surnamed Ricans 

staff enrolled 



District: 

1 .. 

4.. 

7.. 
12 „ 

14.. 



2.3 

3.3 
5.7 

4.6 

2.6 



68.2 

63.9 

64.1 
55.7 

62.2 



High school location 



Percent of Percent of 
Puerto Rican Spanish- 

student speaking 

population staff 



Benjamin Franklin, Manhattan. 

Harren, Manhattan 

Morris, Bronx 

Eastern District, Brooklyn 



48.8 

46.7 

60.4 

61.6 



5.3 

2.9 

7.2 

2.8 



Mr. Nunez. Public education in America is still a matter of local 
finance and contiol. But increasingly. Federal dollars are assuming a 
'greater role in public education. In 1970-71, New York City received 
;$125 million under title I of ESEA for aid to disadvahtaged children. 
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Two ot the options available under title I which are of a particular 
concern to Spanish-speaking students are English-as-a-sccond language 
aiul bilingual programs. 

The school districts in New York City collectively spend $85,756,905 
on title I progi'ams. Of that amount they' currently are spending 
$4,126,417 on programs designed to deal until language difliculties of 
disadvantaged students. Not more than 14,400 of the 135,000 pupils, 
the majority of whom are Spanish speaking, arc served by these 
programs, however. 

I might point out that this represents a sharp improvement over 
the preinous school 3’'car when barely $1 million was spent on bilingual 
and English-as-a-sccond language progi'ams. 

The central board cf education administers several city wide title I 
programs on the elementary and junior high school level and also 
has responsibility for title I programs in the high schools. The board 
spent $1,024,000 of its title I funds this year on a program of recruit- 
ment and training of Spanish-speaking teachers. A program that is 
over 4 years has placed about one-half of the 1,000 Spanish-speaking 
teachers in the public schools. 

None of the other centrally administered programs arc geared 
specifically toward non-English-spcaking students. This is not to say 
that Spanish-speaking students do not derive some benefits from 
some or the other title I programs administered by the Central Board. 
The $12 million college-bound program operates in 31 high schools 
including such predominantly Puerto Rican high schools as Bcnjainin 
Franklin, Barren, Eastern District, and Morris. This program aims 
to raise the academic level of students from poverty backgrounds and 
help them gain admission to college. There is no reliable evidence that 
many Puerto Rican students benefit from the college-bound prograin 
because of the high dropout rate among Puerto Rican students in 
New York City. 

Tital Vn of the Elemcntor^^ and Secondary Education Act author- 
izes the Office of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to fund bilingual-bicultural programs operated by 
local school districts. These demonstration projects arc designed to 
meet the special educational needs of chddren from low-income 
families who have limited Englisli-spcaking ability and in whose 
home environment the dominant language is one other than English. 

The fiscal year 1971 congressional appropriation was $25 million. 
New York received slightly more than $1 million. 

According to title VII officials, grants are awarded solely on the 
basis of proposal merit. Awards arc not based upon a criteria of need 
since the amount of appropriated funds has never been laigc enough 
to deal with the scope of the non-English-speaking problems. 

Title VII officials state that the amount of money going to the 
northeast has increased significant!}’’ in the current fiscal year. This is 
an encouraging trend, but much more needs to be done to correct the 
gross disparities of post years when disproportionate amounts went 
to two States, California and Texas. 

The total number of puj)ils reached by title VII bilingual progi'ams 
in New York is ."v.OOO — only a small portion of the 135,000 iion- 
English-speaking cioy schoolchfidrcn who need such iirograms and 
services. 
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UECOMMENDATIOXS 

The Commission will be making its major recommendations when 
it releases its re|)ort of the Puerto Rican project. There are, however, 
three immetliate actions which can be initiated now b}^ the executive 
branch, and which could go far in helping the Spanish-speaking 
student. 

Pirst an accurate census of Spanish origin groups should be con- 
ducted. HEW should require that local , school districts annually 
rej^ort their Spanish origin populations where this gmup is sigiiificant 
in number. Such reports by local school districts should include 
information on non-English speaking students and student achieve- 
ment b}' ethnic group. 

Second HEW should require State title I ])lans and local school 
districts to program funds for the si)ccial needs of linguistically 
tlisadvaiitagcd students. 

Third, the Department of HEW should initiate a title VI compliance 
review of the New York City school system, tlie “schoolhouse” for 
])erhaps 70 j)ercent of the Nation’s Puerto Rican schoolchildren. 

This i)resentation demonstrates the disadvantaged ])osition of 
Spanish origin non-English speaking children in the New York City 
schools. The failure to use Federal funds to meet the needs of Spanish- 
speaking chiklrcn violates title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the implementing May 25, 1970, memorandum. The failure of thatcit}^ 
to develop an aflirinative nondiscriminatory program for this popula- 
tion should receive a high priority at HEW. 

niic urging by the members of the subcommittee of such adminis- 
trative action or the sponsorship of a])proj)riate legislation would do 
much for the aspirations of youiTellow citizens, the Nation’s 12 million 
Chicanos, Puertoriquenos, Cubanos, and Latinos. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you very much. I am not sure that the sub- 
committee did not err in gi’ouj)ing the ])roblems of the Spanish- 
.surnametl people of the Southwest with the problems of Puerto 
Ricans, although theiproblems seem to run along similar lines. W^oultl 
both you gentlemen agree that there are significant parallels in the 
discrimination ami in the disadvantaged comlitions? 

Mr. Ruiz. Y’^es, insofar as language is concerned, the bilingual 
part of it and the lack of funding for those problems. 

Mr. Edwards. Would you prefer to see these problems treated 
separatel}’’? 

Mr. Ruiz. Y’^es. 

Mr. Nunez. As I pointed out in my statement, the majority of 
Puerto Ricans do live in Now York City, 70 percent roughly. It is an 
abnormal situation whei*e yon have so many people concentrated in 
a system that is utterly failing our community. 

The Commission has experienced quite a lot of difficulty in devdqp- 
ing this stud}^ over the years and has noted the increasing disparity 
in Puerto Rican communities across the country, 

At one time there was a feeling in the States that in general the 
Puerto Ricans were nice people, docile, and what you see is an increas- 
ing sense of frustration and militancy. A lot of it is emerging in schools. 
I remember as a member of the board of ejducation there were many 
confrontations the board had to have with students at the different 
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colleges. With all tlie new programs, they really have just not made 
enough of an iin])act on the j)roblein. If you look at them and analyze — 
as the statement shows, that 5 or 10 i)erceiit of the problem, the prob- 
lem will not be resolved until this country makes a determination that 
we are going to make some funding into this to make a difference. 

Mr. Edwards. Has the Commission asked HEW for these three 
immediate actions which could be initiated now or have yon formally 
suggested to the executive branch that the recommendations con- 
tained in .your testimony be imi)lemented? 

Mr. Sloane. With respect to both the Mexican American study 
an^ Puerto Rican studies, we are in inidjourney: we have tried to find 
out the scope and extent and nature of the problem. We have not 
worked out comprehensive recommendations with vesjoect to either, 

AVe have not made formal recommendations to any agency. For 
this hearing we made it our business to find out what ifEW anti other 
Federal agencies were doing to meet the problems. Our reports are 
public and we find out they have been doing veiy little. 

Mr. Powell. We requested HEW to make a study of New York 
City schools; we have made that request. 

Mr. Edwards. What has been HEW’s response? 

Mr. Powell. I do not know that we have a formal response. It is 
my understanding thej^ are beginning to initiate such a study. I think 
the determination to make such a study is in process, wliether they 
will make it or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Edwards. Ike subcommittee will be veiy interested in the 
results of that study. 

1 yield to Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Wiggins. Thank you. 

I direct the fust question to Mr. Ruiz. Our clear national l)olicy, as 
we all know, is that students shall not be segregated on the basis of 
race or othei' nongermano factors in attendance of public schools. And 
j^’et j’^our rejiort fully docuinonts that Spanish-speaking youngsters 
have special education problems. 

Do you find that it is difficult to deal with those special education 
])roblems without segregating the children who have those ])i-oblcms 
for ])urposes of giving them the special instructions that the}'' may 
need and, if so, is it really going to be ])ossible for us to deal with those 
unique ])roblems without, if not sej^arating them in different schools, 
at least separating them in different classes for s])ecial instruction? 

Mr. Ruiz. We are not talking of racial segi’egation. But of segrega- 
tion in the sense of teaching persons who have special problems. The 
persons, whether they be in urban populations or out in the country, 
arc more or less together defective and an input is absolutely required 
in these situations in order to keep from perpetuating a situation 
where your Mexican, as you know him, a Mexican American speaks 
English with a Spanish accent and Spanish with an English accent 
and goes nowhere. These are special problems of language. In those 
areas where this de facto matter does not exist, if you can escaiic it, 
the dropout rate, unless you have an exceedingly bright jmungster, is 
even greater. 

In many of those instances he is completely lost by virtue of the 
language situation. 

Mr. Wiggins. I would agree with you if your statement is tlmt 
segi’egnlion of j^’ornig children on the basis of educational capabilities 
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Mexican American children are conscious of being not only separate 
but unequal. This is driven home to them from the day they enter 
school. It seems to us the bilingual solution is the best oi all. 

Mr. Wiggins. Does it occur to you that English-speaking children 
might have no desire to speak Spanish? I think it Avould be an un- 
fortunate choice, but to compel them to attend a Spanish class not for 
their benefit but a class primarily for the Spanish-speaking does not 
seem to me to be the answer, 

Mr. Ruiz, It would be a rich cultural loss to the Anglo child. 

Mr. Wiggins. Bilingual education classes in my district and else- 
where are regarded as devices and techniques to be encouraged to 
help Spanish-speaking jmungsters master English sufficiently to pro- 
gress normally with their education. But compelling Anglo students' 
attendance at these classes has the impact of retarding their education 
somewhat. 

Mr. Nunez. I do not think we can advocate compelling anyone to 
attend a bilingual class. I recall a few demonstrations being done in 
New York. The non-Spanish-speaking in those schools are eager to 
attend the classes. 

You raise the question of segregation; the fact of the matter is 
every large urban school district in the United States, particularly in 
the Northeast, is a segregated institution. 

I would say black and Puerto Ricans in New York City attend 
schools that arc predominant!}’’ black and Puerto Rican. That will 
not change unless we work with the suburbs. Those are the realities 
we face. While we work on the problem of segregation, we must develop 
and have significant jirograms that will focus on the sjiecial needs. 
As we cited in our statement, in New York City there arc 135,000 
young people who have a severe language difficulty. My experience 
in working with Puerto Rican high school graduates and tnung to 
iilacc them in college, it is not a question of they do not speak English, 
but the process of their going through the school system and learning 
it. We find perhaps they are 2 or 3 years behind their grade Igvcl in 
rcadir^. 

When they go to college, they have an immediate and enormous 
problem. We arc talking of h^h school graduates, not the youngsters 
that dropped out. 

Mr. Wiggins. Do you think it would offend the law or the policies 
wo arc implementing if a fairly administered test — assume that fact 
for the moment — a fairly admmistered test were given to all students 
without reference to ethnic or racial background and those with a 
language jiroblcm were separated not for all jiurposes, but for purposes 
of special language instruction, even if it developed in a given school 
district that that special class was wholly Spanish-speaking, Mexican 
American? Would that segregation offend you or oftend the law? 

Mr. Nunez. Not particularly. Out of the 135,000 students In New 
York City with a language disabilit}’, our figures indicate only 70 
percent arc Spanish speaking or Puerto Rican; they arc French speak- 
ing from Haiti — people from all over the world — Greeks, Italians, 
and so on. 

I think we are interested in getting to the problem. We are talking 
about not putting them in a class for the mentally retarded but putting 
them together to beef up their English competency and I see no 
difficulty with that. I do not believe the Commission would. 
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Mr. Wiggins. Let me tell you an experience Mr. Ruiz may know 
about, personally. I was born in El Monte — you know where that is? 

Mr. Ruiz. I certainly do. 

Mr. Wiggins. El Monte is a city with a heavy ])o|)ulation of 
Mexican- or Siianish-speakinj; citizens. When the city was snndler, it 
was the policy of the school district back in the thirties and forties 

Mr. Ruiz. Hix Camp is in El Monte. 

Mr. Wiggins. It used to be Wiggins Camp. 

Mr. Ruiz. I remember. 

Mr. Wiggins. I tiy to forget it. 

I am speaking of the sins of omission and commission of great- 
grandparents of mine. I was born there, my father and his father 
and his father were bom in El Monte. 

Mr. Ruiz. Wo had a lot of trouble in Hix Camp. 

Mr. Wiggins. When the city was smaller, it \yas the policy of the 
school district to take all Mexican students beginning in the elementary 
schools and place them in a separate school for the first three grades. 
It was Lc.\ington School. After graduation, in the fourth gracle they 
went to the school where all children went. Bilingual teachers were 
assigned toLc.xington School. Mc.xican was the predominant language, 
practically the only language in Lexington School. It was a difficult 
task for teachers to introduce the English language to these youngsters 
for the fimt time. Their homes were monolinguistic and it wa-s wholly 
Mexican. 

That practice was abandoned, as it should have been. It probably 
was clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. Ruiz, That was abandoned about 1946, 

Mr. Wiggins. Yes. 

Mr. Ruiz. I was part of it. 

Mr. Wiggins. It was clearly, unconstitutional. The vice was that it 
placed all children Avithout reference to theii’ special educational 
problems, sold}’’ on the basis of their ethnic background, in a segregated 
school, but it represented an attempt, I think, pj’’ a school district to 
deal with the jiroblem. That same school district now has a terrible 
problem of youngsters coming in to the fii'st grade speaking literally 
no English, but they feel they are compelled to keep them together 
Avith Anglo children at all levels of instruction. 

The consequence is that noboch’’ gets a very good education out of 
that. I hope that we do not become bo sensitive to the problems of 
race and ethnic background that we arc incapable of dealing wth 
genuine educational problems. 

Mr. Ruiz. I will bo happy to check into the clcmcntaiy situation. 

I am well acquainted with the historical elements of the city of El 
Monte. I will make a rcjiort to you personally on that with respect to 
certain resource material that I can go into. 

Mr. Wiggins. The whole thrust of my remarks is ]icrha]is embodied 
in my effort to .sum up, that is, tliat we should not limit the right of 
school districts, in my opinion, to segregate youngsters on the basis of 
their educational need and to deal with those problems. If, as a by- 
product — a wholly unintended byproduct — the classes became tempo- 
rarily segregated on the basis of race or ethnic backgi’ound, that is a 
consequence we have to endure in order to deal with the educational 
problem. 
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Mr. Sloane. My problem with that is that it is based again on an 
assumption which is somewhat defeatist. I do not think the schools 
are powerless or so lacking in imagination as to work out devices 
for children of different ethnic backgrounds through other tha;‘ 
segregation. 

As Mr. Nunez pointed out, it is not forcing children to learn another 
culture. Our e.\perience has been man}’ Anglo iiurents would like their 
children to have some experience with the culture of the area. 

It is not really a question if imposing this on a child in the area. 

Mr. Wiggins. I think it would almost be accepted without argu- 
ment that a class that has to be conductetl practicall}" in two languages 
is going to j)roceed more slowl}" than one conducted in one. 

Mr. Jluiz. I have learned, Congressman, that the comparative 
concept is wonderful. In this sense, ni}" specialty in law is comparative 
law, international private law. I learned my California law a heck of 
a lot better b}" learning Mexican law, by virtue of the fact that in order 
to learn one, }mu improve on the other. When we get down to com- 
parative language, a student will learn his English language better if 
he is exposed to a comparison. 

Tliis is a ps}"chological process which, in these things, ma}^ have to 
be considered when we fiiiall}’ work out the ])i'oper gimmick. 

This b comparative!}'' new: bilingual etlucation. It is not something 
that has been going on for the last 15 or 20 years. It is in the experi- 
mental stage and there have been some instances of great fruition to 
all students that arc exposed to it. 

Mr. Wiggins, I hojie this discussion could bo resolved b}" studios 
and achievement tests that have been conducted to dotorniino whether 
or not my fears are genuine. 

I will conclude with this observation, Mr. Chairman. In your pre- 
pared testimony, Mr. Ruiz, you indicatotl opposition to the grouping 
of students on the basis of their oilucational attainments. 

I think that jirobably was based upon the belief that those having 
language difficulties woukl bo at the bottom of the scale and there 
would bo feelings of discrimination, a feeling of second-class student 
citizenship, which I understand, but on the other hand, I do not think 
we should discriminate against a brilliant student, either. Ho should 
be allowed to proceed as last as his capabilities allow. 

If we put bright kids with those not so bright^ I hope it does not 
become a civil rights matter to do so. 

Mr. Nunez. I recall at the University of the City of New York, at 
the beginning those arguments wore put forth, “Wliy would you want 
to bring them to this university that has suoh high standards?” What 
we were saying is that wo have not given up on young people yet. 
Our society sort of makes a judgment, you drop out of high sohool, 
that means you will not go aii}'' further. 

You go to a vocational high school, that moans you mil never go to 
college. I think the educational system should bo more concerned 
about the final produot rather than what the youngster brings to the 
school, so that ho can come out a bettor person. I think a lot of edu- 
cators in oiir society are concomod with guaranteeing success. 

In cities like New York, the}’’ have those highl}" specialized high 
schools, like Stuyvesant and Bronx Science. Every student has to 
have a certain average, like practically an A average before being 
eligible to enter. Then the school says 99 percent of these youngsters 
go to college and the school was a success. 
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feeling is that the j^’ornigster would have gone to college even 
if he had not gone to that school. The school has the better teachers 
and equipment. It does not prove anj’^thing that thej^ went to that 
school. I think a lot more could be proved in certain of these programs 
where you get a youngster — I think j’^ou are doing more in an educa- 
tional sense when you get a j’^oungster who does not look as though 
he will make it but, because of the educational intervention process, 
you light a flame for knowledge in that 3wingster and he spurts out. 

The situation with Spanish-speaking youngsters is we do not 
know that much; the school S3’^stem does not know that much. The}’^ 
do not understand them. Do jiot undemtand the cultui*e — where 
the}’^ come from. They make a judgment that thc3’^ are a failure at 
the beginning. It will take a while, 3 or 4 years, but the3’’ have to be 
given this opportunity. 

The incident of citing that they be put in for 3 or 4 3’’cars, there 
was already a judgment that the3^ will not make it. 

Mr. Wiggins. That was bad. 

I do not support that. 

The fact is, as we all know, the teachers make this judgment ever3’^ 
day vaiywny. My young son is attending a school here in Washington 
and his teacher puts the class in reading groups when they study 
reading, little circles of five or 10 3mungsters in a group. The kids 
know that those are identifiable reading groups, one, two and thi*ee, 
based on their ca-pability to read. 

I take it, it is easier for the teacher to instruct on that basis and 
the kids are mindful of the fact thc3^ are in reading group 1, or 2 or 
3 — wha t have you. 

I hrpe they aspire to rise to the top. 

Mr. Ruiz. They do not feel segregated, do they? 

Mr. Wiggins, t cannot tell 3^11 whether they are emotionall3’^ 
scarred as a result of these reading groups. 

Mr. Ruiz. This is what we are interested in. 

Mr. Wiggins. My son reads very well and he is ver3^ proud of the 
fact he is in reading group 1. 

Mr. Powell. I think you misconstrued our statement. I do not 
think we say anything about assigning people on the basis of their 
intelligence but we decry that you give a Spanish-speaking child an 
intelligence test in English and he is assigned as a result of that. It 
is probabl3’^ illegal. Nowhere do we address the assignment based on 
intelligence. T^iat we address is inquiring into the intelligence of a 
SpaniSi-speaking child and that is to make the test valid. 

Mr. Keating. On that jioint, not only the English language is a 
imndicap but also the background of the individual child, the cultural 
background. If yon are questioning based on one cultuie as opposed 
to the other, or on other e.\periences, if 3’'ou will, he is not going to 
score as liigh as someone else if 3’^ou use a standard he is not accustomed 
to. It is more than just a language. 

Mr. Ruiz. They had one, “Put the tail on the donke3^“ Most 3mung- 
stevs flunked and they changed it to “Put the tail on the burro” and 
all got good grades. 

?^Ir. Keating. Let me just sa3’^ that I would like to see a cory of the 
report because this area of discussion is of great interest and what 3’ou 
prondo Congressman Wiggins I can iiossibl}’^ obtain from him on this 
El Monte situation. 
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I would like to liave tliat available to me if I can. I do not happen 
to have the bilingual problems in my district, but I think it is a 
matter of great interest and concern. We have a school in our district 
that is college preparatory and is, 1 guess, 60 percent white and 
40 percent black, but if it were not a college preparatory school and 
did not draw from the eidire community it would probably be 90 
percent black and 10 pcrccut wliite. 

There is busing to this school by reason of peoi)le wanting to go to 
the school because it is a select school and it has a mix in it, rcall}^ 
and they arc going through the throes of discussing what should they 
do in our community. They had a big vote and decided to keep it as 
it was. 

I suspect on an annual basis, they will be trjnng to decide what to 
do with it or about it. It is based on an entrance examination. 

Mr. Nunez. One point of commonality between Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans is the way they become American citizens; that is, 
they were made American citizens. In Puerto Rico, Spanish is legal 
aTul they arc all American citizens. I understand this is and \yas tlio 
case according to Commissioner Ruiz' statement earlier in California. 
It is not a question that immigrants came here and had to learn the 
language of the country. They were here already and were made 
Americans. It was tlio legislation authorizing this when the United 
States gave the Puerto Ricans the right to use their language. I think 
we can begin to look at America as a bilingual society. It is not that 
unique. There arc several countries where several languages are 
spoken. 

I think it is legitimate. Sometimes our critics feel this is wrong. We 
arc not saying people will communicate solely in Spanish, we arc 
saying they should be allowed to communicate equally in Spanish 
and English. I think it is a Ic^timatc aspiration for our communities 
in the Southwest and Northeast. 

The other fact is that it is clear that the current way of educating 
Spanish speaking in a traditional way docs not work for our people 
and we have to develop spcciol ciuturcs, bilingual cultures \nth 
English as a second language, all the special programing. Wliat has 
happened shows no evidence wo are moving from where we arc at. 
It IS very discouraging and w(j have to take new directions. 

Mr. Keating. Let me ask you as a man interested as I know you 
arc in equal and civil rights for all Americans: Docs it bother you that 
we have selected those minority grou])s that are racially identifiable, 
identifiable by physical characteristics, for specialized treatment 
and have not considered other minority grouj^s in our society? 

Mr. Ruiz. Wc arc considering other minority groups, other ethnics 
are coming into this at the present time because this is being expanded. 
With respect to the specialized treatment, there is really notliing 
wrong with that. For example, first I am an American but I am a very 
special kind of American. I am a Mexican American. By \drtuc of 
that I have two cultures and two languages. I have a little bit more by 
virtue of that than a lot of people around us here that would give their 
right arms to bo bilingual. 

Mr. Keating. Wo do not intend to say that, if I am a Pole, however. 

Mr. Ruiz. No, as I say this, in the last statement from HEW, they 
arc going into that field, they feel this is remedial and necessary’. Wo 
have to start someplace. Wc start with the Mexican Americans m the 
Southw^cst because there arc so many of us. 

S2-42&— 72 3 
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Mr. Keating. I notice that not just iu the language field but in 
the programs to enrich the curriculum by providing opportunities to 
learn about the culture, the heritage of the predommant minority, 
they are pretty well confined to Chicanos and blacks right now. 
Mr. Ruiz. Yes. 

Mr. Keating. I have not heard of any major effort to isolate the 
Polish precincts of Detroit, if there are any in Detroit. 

Mr. Ruiz. The Jews are setting up their own colleges. 

Mr. Keating. That is true. That is a large minority grouji. I do not 
know whether the public schools of New York have special classes 
with reflect to Jewish culture. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Ruiz, and Mr. Nunez, both of your testimonies 
have allegations with proof attached thereto that have very much to 
do wdth the jurisdiction not only of the Ci\dl Rights Commission, 
but of this subcommittee, the House Subcommittee on the Judiciary. 
They have to do with the deprivation of rights for equal opportunity 
and education. 

Also it seems to mo in both of your testimonies there are parallel 
accusations, shall wt say, of deficiencies and inequities and violations 
of the law^ One, that there are a lot of school districts that remain 
segregated in violation of the Board of Education. Is that correct? 
Certainly in the Southw^est and to some extent in New York. 

Mr. Nunez. It is more de facto in New York. 

Mr. Edwards. It is de jure in the Soutlnvcst. Wo wll not go into 
the question of wdiether they are illegal. How’^ever, you do find specific 
things that could be cured if local, Federal, and State governments 
were interested in curing them. 

For example, the teachers and administrators are largely Anglo. 
There apparently has not been a real effort made to permit or have the 
appropriate proportion of Chicanos or Puerto Rican teachei’s; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Nunez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Edwards. There is no real effort by the school disU’icts to have 
decent community relationships insofar as language is concerned at 
PTA meetings, is not that connect — there is a refusal to include the 
two cultures, and to devcloii an appreciation of the second culture. 
In both areas — the Northeast ai\d the Southw’est, the Anglo culture 
is emiihasized to some extent as though the Spanish-si)caking culture 
does not exist. Insofar as the language difficulty in both areas, there 
is a minimal effort bein^ made to provide remedial help. Yet there 
are some veiy definite things that should be done. 

Mr. Ruiz. For example, the Office of Education has on its payroll 
nearly 3,000 fulhtimo persons in Washington and regional offices. 
Only 50 are Spanish-speaking. To the best of our knowledge, only one 
of the Spanish-speaking personnel has direct-funding authority for a 
program which is allocated on a basis other than a set formula, one 
chicano supeigrade GS-16, one person who wmuld have anything to 
say about where money would go. You need someone there with a 
comprehension of these things. 

Mr. Nunez. I w^as thinking of wdiat you said, Mr. Wiggins, as to 
wdiy just the Chicanos, and Puerto Ricans, why should they have 
these special programs and wdiy should not any other group have them? 

The point is the traditional method of instruction is not wwking 
for us. The same way you might have enriched curriculum for some- 
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one, we are asking for special programs that will work for these peoi)le. 
Uon^ss has approved this. You have your Bilingual Education 

Hi^iJ pnnn nf h"" ^licre are many laws that have endorsed 

tins concept, the point being that they are not applied equally. There 

H funding involved m it but the concept has been accepted by 
the Congress of this special programing. ^ ^ 

If Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans had the same educa- 
tional level, the same income level, the same access to all government 
positions and to the business world, I am sure there would not be a 
cleinand for special programs to begin to bridge this gap. This is a 

and you need new 

approaches for tins problem. 

problem with me ever if we 
deal with the problems of individuals. However, I do have some 

Jfn clealing witli racial classes ns classes, 

without reference to the problems that may be embodied generally 
in the members of that class. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Garrison? 

^^^•.f^AKRisoN. Have there been any successful, demonstrably suc- 
cessful, educahonal techniques that have been utilized cn a pilot or 
experimental basis m either the Southwest or New York that vou 
" attention of the subcommittee? ^ 

fnnrlorl « nf funded bilingual progi-anis are 

funded on an experimental progi-am. You are talldng of the education 

a while to determine whether any of this— 
nn fnf,.,? ”!i‘ T ^ savcTal bilingual projects around the 

believe they have come out with any reports. 

^ liave to come out 

®uuu Widi reports as to which have succeeded. 

Mr. Sloane. In terms of showing objective evidence on achieve- 
ment scores, there is none yet. 

Mr. Garrison. Are you saying that is the case botli with respect 
to bilingual propams and other types of experimental education? 

u I . Angeles. It is not a public educa- 

tional school but a parish school where they have bilingual education 

V® fjia children in this school have learned 

English expertly as well as their native origin tongue. 

..or^mf f If you could supply tlic subcommittee with any 

cS be°L^lpfuf^“ I*®®®*"® ®f> 

Has any State other than California adopted a State policy of 
overcome ethnic imbalance in the public schools? I 
believe that as of the time that the first report was made onh^ Cali- 
foimia had such a policy. Has any of the otfier States? 

r. Nunez. I understand Massachusetts passed a law recently, 
ilie young man that headed up our study project, we understand wfii 
have results soon of thmr bilingual program. We will try to get a copy 

i/i?onV“f ?? If ®n to you as soon as it is released I believe 

It IS one of the first reports of the findings of bilingual— they have been 
m operation for 2 years so they are coming out with a report. 

Mr. Garrison, mat is the State of New York’s policy toward the 
question of racial imbalance uuthm individual schools? 

of systematic policy to overcome that imbalance? I 
nave had the impression there must be within the city of New York 
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a large number of scliools wliich arc [)redomiiiaiilly Puerto Rican, or 
black in some cases — clearly racially or ethnically identifiable scliools. 
I also take it Unit tlic State of California has a policy designed to 
minimize such imbalance, wlietlier or not constitutionally required, 
simj)ly as a matter of State policy. 

Mr. Nunez. You arc raising the legal question. 

Mr. Garkison. I am raising the question of State law. 

Mr. Powell, Wc will be glad to provide the subcommittee infor- 
mation in that regard. 

At one time, 4 or 5 }^ears ago, the then commissioner of education, 
Mr. Allen, did imjdcmcnt such a policy. The status of that has changed 
with the passage of laws b}^ the State legislature and decisions of the 
courts. It is niy belief there is not now in being a polic}^ whicli would 
affect what is described as do facto segregation but wc can give you 
[)articiilars on that. 

Mr. Ruiz. In answer to Congressman Wiggins’ query as to the proj- 
ects funded under the educational jnograin, it stated they were con- 
cerned with 19 languages in addition to English and this included 
Spanish, French, Portugese, Chinese, Russian and 13 American Indian 
languages. So yon sec wo are going into that field. This has just started. 
It was 1972. 

So, aiiparcntl}^ there is some reason that the}^ have decided that this 
should be done. 

Mr. Garrison. In the State of New York, isn’t there a ver}^ large 
Italian-Aincrican communit 3 ^ 

Mr. Ruiz. Yes. 

Mr. Garrison. Don’t you have comparable problems in that many 
of those parents do not speak English? 

Mr. Nunez. Not really. They arc second or third generation Ameri- 
cans and the j^oung people, you do not really — as I pointed out in my 
testimon}’’, there arc — the school s}^stem in New York City has iden- 
tified aj)proxiinatcly 135,000 young people with language handicaps 
and 70 percent of them are Spanish speaking. Obviously, the other 
30 percent are other languages, maybe Italian, Greek, all sorts of 
immigrants — Israelis or Haitians from Haiti, who speak French. There 
are all sorts of language problems in New York City. 

Mr. Powell. The provision of title VII would apply to other foreign 
language students, they would be entitled to the program where the 
need is demonstrated. 

Mr. Garrison. I suppose that if yon go back a suflScient number of 
3 ^cars, yon get to a point where there would have been in New York 
a much lai^ger contingent of first-generation Italians and there would 
liavc been mwer Puerto Ricans at that time. Did the city of New York 
at any time in the past conduct programs for another ethnic ^‘oup, 
such as the Italian Americans, similar to what )mu arc advocating be 
done for Puerto Rican Americans? 

Mr. Nunez. Yes, they did conduct classes in Italian but it was more 
in an ad hoc sort of way, 50 or 60 years ago in New York City. What 
we are advocating is the law of the land; it has been accepted by the 
Congress, all these programs have been approved, and HEW is making 
some effort to implement them around the country. 

The Federal presence in education is relatively a new phenomenon 
that has occun’cd in the last 20 years. I do not believe it was very 
existent at the time you are citing, at the time of the great migrations. 
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Another point we should he aware of is probably 95 percent of those 
iinniigrants dropped out of school after 3 or 4 yeai*s. We arc in a 
dilTcrcnt society where if you do not have a high school diploma, you 
arc in trouble and that was not the case 50 or 60 years ago. Education 
was not the requirement for successful work. Today the connection 
between education and success in 3^0111- adult life is very close. It be- 
comes the key to the advancement of any communit}^ education. You 
look at Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans, the median age of 
Puerto Ricans is 19 years and the median age of Americans is 29, I 
believe. We will salvage our community if we change our educational 
program. We believe education is the vehicle through which we can 
enter American society through our community. 

Mr. Ruiz. Some of the people came from Europe and the}’’ ivcrc cut 
off by the Atlantic Ocean. In the Southwest we liave been going north 
and south and .south and north over the border. This continues to this 
da}^ I recall not so long ago where members, of the family couldn^t 
care less whether a child was born in the United States or in Mexico 
because of this migration back and forth. It is like East and West 
Germany. You see it is an artificial wall, for these people who have 
been here so long, there is an artificial line and they have perpetuated 
this. Now, we have to solve the problem. We will not be able to solve it 
by saying — as hi . tory indicates — by saying you have been cut ofl‘ from 
members of your families, from cousins and so on as is the situation 
vdth other ethnics and this is the problem we have to attack. 

Mr. Garrison. Have any of the educators of the Southwest tried 
to justify the exclusive use of English for classroom instruction for 
fh-st-grado students who do not speak English on any educational 
basis? Have they alleged that the best way to teach the language and 
to get the child — to force him, in effect — to learn English is to go 
ahead and teach in English so that he has no choice? 

Mr. Ruiz. That has been part of the historical area. The ^nungstcr 
comes in and the teacher is speaking in English and he does not know 
what is going on. Therefore, he is a dumm3\ 

Mr. Garrison. Has it been 

Mr. Powell. Yes. 

Mr. Garrison (continuing). A conscious belief of the school author- 
ities that they were forcing the child to learn English? 

Mr. Powell. They have consciously done that by sa^dng if jmu 
want to learn English, listen to the English language as spoken. 

Mr. Garrison. You do not believe that the process of forcing the 
child to learn English would yield more benefit than harm to the 
student? 

Mr. Powell. No, it does not. There is a lack of comprehension and 
when you start falling out, you do not fall out at the 8th grade, it is a 
historical process, as you are developing. You become a dropout in 
the first grade. 

Mr. Nunez. I do not believe there is an^^ re.sponsible educator — I 
am sure there is some principal of some small school who might saj^ 
what they have to do is forget Spanish and learn English. That is the 
problem, but I think most people looking at this, regional educators in 
the Southwest do advocate these new approaches. 

Mr. Sloane. Just on the basis of our survey and investigations we 
found there is a widespread belief among the Southwest educators that 
a child speaking Spanish is somehow educationall}^ handicapped in 
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entering the society he will enter. Wo sent out an extensive question- 
naire to school superintendents and one of the questions was the ex- 
tent to which they had a no-Spanish rule and we got a surprisingly 
large affirmative response, people who readily say they ])rohibit 
Spanish to the point of disciplining children who speak Spanish in the 
classroom or on the school grounds. They do feel tliis is educationally 
sound and good for the child in the long rum. 

We believe that is unsound but it is still widespread. Our survey 
was 3 years ago but in view of the recent HEW memorandum dealing 
with language problems, we believe the overt no-Spanisli rule has 
died down. The beliefs underlying it are still prevalent, though. 

Mr. Gauuison. Do you know whether there has been any typo of 
empirical study done by sociologists or psychologists on the educa- 
tional psychology side of this argument? What I am concerned about 
here is whether wo are not witnessing an argument within the educa- 
tional community over what is the best educational policy, rather 
than something which should bo viewed as a constitutional question. 
If ‘^experts'' disagree as to which policy is educationally sound, that 
leaves the impact of the 14th amendment, for example, somewhat 
unclear. 

Mr. Nunez. Our investigation clearly indicates that what we are 
using now is inadequate, a failure. At least there should be an obliga- 
tion to try now techniques. It seems to me the theory of teaching 
English while a person speaks in Spanish, in and of itself is a failure, 
that children should be taught subject matter in their native language 
and at the same time bo taught English until they develop the facility. 
At the same time they are being taught English, they need to bo 
taught mathematics, English, ana sciences. 

In the meantime, this present educational approach is not working 
with Spanish-speaking children. 

Mr. Garrison. On a common sense basis, I would agree. It seems 
onl)^ sensible that, if the child docs not speak English, you should at 
least begin teaching him substantive material in the language he uses. 

Mr. Nunez. Unfortunately, all too often that does not happen. 
They arc sent to remedial classes to loam English and mathematics 
is taught in English, not Spanish. 

Mr. Garrison. My question is whether there have been any studies 
that have tried really to determine the validity of that common sense 
analysis. 

Mr. Kuiz. Yes, there are studies. . One very excellent one by a 
Pli. D., Dr. Manuel Guerra, from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and there is a lot of literature by sociologists and psychologists 
available that can be procurred which affirms that. 

Mr. Garrison. The only reason that I explore that point at this 
length is that I have some recollection of reading that people who 
operate the professional language schools, like Berlitz for example, 
and others, have said that total immersion is the best way to Icam a 
lai^uagc. 

I do not know whether that is true, and certainly not whether it 
is true for children even if true for adults. But what would appear to 
be a common sense answer docs not always prove true upon rigorous 
study of the matter. 

Mr. Kuiz. Dr. Carter has a tremendous book on the question \vith 
a lot of citations on the matter you are suggesting. 
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Mr. Sloane. Wliile, perhaps, a tlioroiigli immersion may work in 
Berlitz, wliile in the five Southwestern States two out of three 
Mexican American kids will never see a diploma — the system is not 
working there. We have measured achievements and consistently 
there is a mda gap for the Mexican American children and the 
acliievements of the Anglo children as the situation operates now. 
Scientists may differ on the best methods to improve the system 
but clearly the system as we have it now with the no-Spanish rule 
is not working. 

Mr. Powell. Even if the Berlitz people are ri^ht, would the 
Berlitz try to teach the American ]ieoplo mathematics in Spanish? 
It seems to me they have to learn the subject matter in their native 
language. It does not go to the point. 

Mr. Garrison. I agree that those are legitimate questions, which I 
Mill not try to answer. I only wanted to know what studies have been 
made of the problem. 

Mr. Nunez. There is a professor on the board of education that 
has made a study. We will try to get a copy for the committee. 

Mr. Garrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Edwards. I regret we must adjourn now because the House 
is calling Avith three lights up there. Gentlemen, wo appreciate the 
work that the CiAul Eights Commission is doing in this very important 
area and the chairman feels, to some extent, encouraged by your 
optimism that there are certain things that can bo done that A\dll 
result in a marked improvement in education for Spanish-sumamed 
people. 

I think you Avill agree there are many things these governments. 
State, local and Federal, are not doing, that would help die local 
situation, is that correct? 

Mr. Nunez Yes. 

Mr. Edwards. You are going to point up in future reports what 
should bo done and make recommendations to the executive or the 
Congress. This subcommittee will be with you during the entire time. 

Commissioner, we welcome you and hope to see you, Mr. Nunez, 
and you other gentlemen again. Thank you very much. 

We are adjourned until next Wednesday. 

OVliereupon, at 12:20 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned until 
Wednesday, June 14, 1972.) 
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EDUCATION OF THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 



WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1972 

House of Eepresentatives, 

Civil Eights Oversight Subcommittee, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washimjton, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2237, Eayburn House 
Office Building, Hon. Don Edwards of California (chairman of the 
subconmiittee) presiding. 

Present: Eepreseiitatives Edwards and Jacobs. 

Also iireseiit: Jerome M. Zeifman, counsel; Samuel A. Garrison III, 
associate counsel; and George A. Dailey, assistant counsel. 

Mr. Edwards. The subcommittee wall come to order. 

Tliis morning, the Civil Eights Oversight Subcommittee of the 
House Conmiittee on the Judiciary, resumes its hearings on the 
reports of the U.S. Commission on Civil Eights on the education of 
the Spanish-.speaking. 

On Thursday, June S, 1972, the subcommittee received testimony 
from Commissioner Manuel Eiiix and Deputy Staff Director Louis 
Nuiie/i of the U.S. Commission on Civil Eights. Commissioner Euiz, 
testifying on the findings of the Commission^ Mexican American edu- 
cation study project, presented an effective statistical indictment of 
the failure of the schools in the Southwest to reach and ])roper]y edu- 
cate the Chicano student. Mr. Nunez, reporting on a Civil ffights 
Commission study of the status of mainland Puerto Eicans, informed 
the subcommittee that the problems of ethnic isolation, educational 
failure, and cultural exclusion afflicting Chicano students in the South- 
west were also the problems suffered bj’’ Puerto Rican students in the 
Northeast. 

Today*, Ave welcome representatives of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. J. Stanley Pottinger, the Director of the 
Office for Civil Eights in the Office of the Secretary, and Mr. Dick W. 
Hays, Special Assistant in the Office of Special Concerns of the Office 
of Education.* We hope to hear from these gentlemen about wdiat the 
Federal Government is doing to overcome the problems encountered 
by Spanish-speaking students and to assure these students the equality 
of educational opportunity guaranteed them by the Constitution. 

Mr. Fv/ttingcr, we are pleased to have you with us. Would you 
identify the gentlemen with you, for the stenogi’apher, and then pro- 
ceed with your prepared statement, as you wish. 

( 37 ) 
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Mr. PoTTiNGER. Thank Mr. Clinirraan. I am Mr. Pottingcr. 
On my immediate left is Mr. Christopher T. Ci'oss, the Deputy 
Assistant Secretaiy for Legislation (Education), Department of HEW ; 
on my immediate right is Mr. Dick W. Hays, the Assistant Coiiiniis- 
sioner for Special Concerns, USOE. On his right is Mr. Gilbert Chavez, 
the Director of the Office for Spanish Speaking American Affairs, 
and behind me, not seated at the table, is Mrs. Dorothy Stuck, who 
is the Eegional Director of the Office for Civil Eights in the Dallas 
Regional Office. 

TESTIMONY OP X STANLEY POTTINGER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE FOR 
CIVIL RIGHTS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify today on the Depart- 
ment's effort to help assure equal educational opportunity for Spanish- 
speaking s tudents. 

As you know, the Department's Office for Civil Rights administers 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which provides that no 
person shall, on account of race, color, or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination in federally assisted programs and activities. 

In enforcing this provision of law, the three reports issued hy the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission, outlining the impact of educational 
practices on Me.xican American students in the Southwest, have been 
most helpful, More than this, we hope that the reports will serve as a 
catalyst for needed educational change, in conjunction with the 
efforts of the Office for Civil Rights to investigate and mandate 
con*ective action where shortcomings in public education have a 
proven discriminatory effect in violation of title VI. 

Mr. Chairman, in September 1969, tlie Office for Civil Rights 
began to review civil rights and educational literature addressed to 
the question of discrimination against national origin minority group 
children. This review, together with discussions with the Comniis- 
sioner of Education and members of his staff, led to the conclusion 
that Mexican American children w'ere, as a group, in inanj" school 
districts, being excluded from full and effective participation in 
programs operated by such districts. 

Accordingly, the Office for Civil Rights moved to prepare a depart- 
mental policy statement which would create a set of operating prin- 
ciples to protect the right of national origin minority group children 
to a truly equal educational opportunity. In doing so, the Office 
relied in part on the record that the U.S. Civil Rights Commission 
produced in its conference in San Antonio, Tex., in December 1968. 

The policy statement took the form of a memorandum issued to 
local school districts by the Department on May 25, 1970, about 2 
years ago. I would like to submit a copy of this memorandum for 
the record. 

Mr. Edwards. Without objection, it wdll be included in the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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Department op Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office op the Secretary, 
Washingionf D,C,, May 25, 1070. 

Memorandum 

To: School districts with more than 5 percent national origin-minority group 
children. 

From: J. Stanley Pottingcr, Director, Office for Civil Rights. 

Subject: Identification of Discrimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of 
National Origin. 

Title VI of the Civil Hights Act of 1904, and the Departmental Regulation 
(45 CFR Part 80) promulgated thereunder, require that there be no discriuiina- 
tion on the basis of race, color or national origin in the operation of any federally 
assisted programs. 

Title Vl compliance reviews eon ducted in .school districts with largo Spani.sli- 
surnamed student populations by the Office for Civil Rights have revealed a 
number of common practices which have the effect of denying equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Spanish-sur named pupils. Similar practices which have 
the effect of discrimination on the basis of national origin exist in other locations 
with respect to disadvantaged pupils from other national origin-minority groups, 
for example, Chinese or Portugese. 

The purpose of tlus memorandum is to clarify D/IIEW policy on issues con- 
cerning the responsibility of school districts to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity to national origin-minority group children deficient in English language 
skills. The following are some of the major areas of concern that relate to com- 
pliance with Title VI : 

(1) Where inabilit 3 r to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children from effeetive participation in the educa- 
tional jjrogram offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative steps 
to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its iastriictional program to 
tliesc students. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mcntidly retarded on the basis of criteria which essentndly measure 
or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts deny national 
origin-minority group children access to college prepartory courses on a basi.s 
directly related to tlie failure of tlie school system to inculcate English language 
skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school system to 
deal with the special language skill needs of national origin-minority group chil- 
dren must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and 
must not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national 
origin-minority group parents of school activities which arc called to the attention 
of other parents. Such notice in order to be adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their districts 
in order to assess compliance with the matters set forth in tliis memorandum. A 
school district which aetcrmincs that compliance problems currently exist in that 
district should immediately communicate in writing with the Office for Civil 
Rights and indicate what steps are being taken to remedy the situation. Where 
compliance questions arise as to tlie sufficiency of programs designed to meet the 
language skill needs of national origin-minority group children already ojicrating 
in a particular area, full information regarding such programs should be provided. 
In tlie area of special language assistance, the scope of the program and the process 
for identifying need and the extent to w^‘ch the need is fulfilled should be set 
forth. 

School districts which receive this memorandum will be contacted shortly 
remrding the availability of technical assistance and will be provided with any 
additional information that mav be needed to assist districts in. achieving com- 
pliance with the law and equal cciucational opportunity for all children. Effective as 
of this date the aforementioned areas of eoncern will be regarded by regional 
Office for Civil Rights personnel as a part of their compliance responsibilities. 
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Mr. PoTTiNGEii. 7?lie drafting of the meinorandiim reflected tlic 
oi:>erational philosoph}’' that school districts should create a cultiirallj’’ 
relevant educational approaeh to assure equal access of all children to 
its full benefits. The burden, according to this philosophy, should bo on 
the school to adapt its educational approach so that the culture, 
language, and learning style of all children in the school (not just those 
of Anglo, middle-class background) are accepted and valued. Children 
should not be penalized for cultural and linguistic differences, nor 
should they bear a burden to conform to a school-sanctioned culture 
b3^ abandoning their o^vn. 

Specifically, the May 25 memorandum identified four major areas 
of concern relating to compliance with title VI: 

(1) Wliere inability to speak and understand the English language 
excludes national origin minority group children from effective partici- 
pation in the educational program offered by a school district, the 
district must take affirmative steps to rcctifj’’ the language deficiency 
in order to open its instructional program to these students, and not 
the true potential or intelligence of the children involved. 

(2) School districts must not.assign national origin minority group 
students to classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria 
which cssenti all}’' measure orevaluate English language skills; nor may 
school districts deny national origin minority group children access to 
college preparatory courses on a basis directly related to the failure of 
the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school 
sj^'stem to deal with the special language skill needs of national origin 
minority group children must be designed to meet such language skill 
needs as soon as possible and must not operate as an educational dead 
end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify 
national origin minority group parents of school activities which are 
called to the attention of other parents. Such notice in order to be 
adequate may have to be pro^^ded in a language other than English. 

In order to develop a legally supportable case for requiring school 
districts to initiate programs to rectify the language deficiencies of 
national origin minority gimp students, we have concluded that 
three basic propositions must substantiated as a matter of law: 

(1) National origin minority students in the district enter the 
schools with different linguistic and cultural backgrounds which 
directly affect their ability to. speak and understand the English 
language. 

(2) National origin minoritj’' students are excluded from effective 
participation in and the full benefits of the educational program 
(including success as measured hy the district) of the district on a 
basis related to English language skills. 

(3) Tlie district has failed to take effective affirmative action to 
equalize access of national origin minority students to the full benefits 
of the educational program offered by the district. 

Tlio Bce\rille Indoj^ndent School District, a medium-sized south 
Texas district in the Kio Grande Valley with a student popxilation of 
approximately 50 percent Mexican Americans and 50 percent Anglos, 
became the focal point for initial policy development activity. 
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Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I should like to submit for 
the record charts and tables providing a full description of the data 
collection and analj'sis techniques emplojmd in regard to the Beoville 
review. 

Mr. Edwards. Without objection, the charts and tables will be 
included in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 

The Bisevillb Model 

DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS TEClINIQUBS 

From a legal standpoint, three basic propositions need to be proven in order to 
outline and demonstrate non compliance with Section 1 of the May 25 jMciiio- 
randum: 

(1) national origin-minority*’ students in the district enter the schools with 
different linguistic and cultural Vjackgiounds which directly affect their ability to 
speak and understand the English language; 

(2) national origin-minority students are excluded from effective participation 
in and the full benefits of the educational program (including success as measured 
by the district) of the district on a basis related to English language skills; 

(3) the district has failed to take effective affirmativ '’'dion to equalize access of 
national origin -minority students to the full benefits of the cducationul program. 

Support for the first proposition was gathered by the progi*am develop ineiit 
staff from two primary sources: (1) the collection and analysis of data related to the 
home language and culture of national origin minority children at the time they 
enter the svstem and (2) the collection and analysis of data related to the English 
language skills of the nationa origin minority children at the time they enter the 
system. 

Chart I is an Analysis of Language Skill Data of Si)anish Surnanicd First Grade 
Students. Information collected for cuch Spanish-suvnaincd first grade pupil (1900- 
70) includes (1) the home language (Spanish or English) of the child as entered by 
school officials on an information sheet used by the district for vital data; (2) the 
home language (Spanish, English or other) of the child entered by the child's pre- 
first grade teacher in a box on the score sheet of the Intcr-Amcrican Test of Oral 
English; (3) the English skill level (good, average, little or none) of the child as 
assessed by the child's parent on the Headstart Application used by the district; 

(4) the score of tlie child on the In ter- American Test of Oral English (0-40) 
administered at the end of the p re- first grade program (May 19G9) ; and (5) the 
score of tlio child on the Heading Readiness Test developed in Dallas for Texas 
school districts (percentile scores) administered at the end of the pre-first grade 
program. 

Data was separated into categories (e.g., perfomianco on a specific test) and a 
criterion was developed for each data category which clearly indicated cither a lack 
of facility with English language skills or the presence of primary home language 
skills in Spanish. The data was collected with a consistent bias against low achieve- 
ment indicators. Tlie folders from which the data was obtained were those of 1070- 
71 second graders. Consequently, low scoring students who failed or were held back 
in first grade were not includca. Only clearly failing (as opposed to marginally 
failing) scores (based on data supplied by the test publishers) were utilized for the 
criteria. 

OCR and OGC concurred that the first proposition was clearly supported by 
the evidence so developed. 

Collecting evidence to support the second and third .propositions was again 
separable into two approaclies. The first, the synchronic focus, involved a review 
of the educational perfonnance of all students at grade level during the same time 
period. The third and sixth graders were used as the sample grade levels and data 
was obtained from the results of the Iowa Test of Basie Skills (the test utilized 
by the school system to evaluate academic performancc/succcss of elementary 
school children), given in the Spring of 19G9. Investigation was, thus, focused on 
early childhood performance because of its clearly demonstrated educational 
significance. Because of the emphasis in the May 25 Memorandum on language 
skills, performance of students on three sub-batteries of the test clearly keyed 
to Ian CT age related skills (General Vocabulary, Language Usage and Composite) 
was selected for close analysis after consultation with the test publisher, lloughton- 
Mifflin and Company. 
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111 Charts II, III and IV the data so collected was analyzed on a classroom- 
by-classrooiii, scliool-by-school basis. The average raw score and percentile rank 
of students of each ethnic group in each classroom were calculated. This analysis 
revealed, at the third grade level, an average performance gap between Mexican- 
American students and Anglo .students in General Vocabulary of — 17%ilc.s 
^5%ilc vs 52%ilc), in Language Usage of — 9%ilcs (45%ilc vs 54%ile), and in 
Composite score of — lG%ilcs (45%ilc vs 61 %ilc). 

At the sixth grade level the pcrforinancc gap between Mexican- Americans and 
Anglos had widened to an average of 28%iles in General Vocabulary (21%ilc vs 
49%ilc), 10%ilcsiii Language U.sagc (44%ilc vs54%ilc) and28%ilcs in Compos- 
ite score (30%ile vs r)8%ile). 

A question arose ti.s to whether Mexican- American students were actually losing 
ground year by year or whether the current third grade Mexican students 
were doing better than their sixth grade counterparts had done. 

To answer this question, an analysis of the scores .and percentile rankings of 
current eighth grade students (the diachronic focus) was made (Chart V). The 
educational history of the class starting with pcrforinancc on the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills administered at the third grade and terminating with performance 
on the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test, a compatibly normed test administered 
at the seventh grade, revealed the following: ‘ 

(1) 70% of the 8th grade Mcxican-American students received lower percentile 
rankings on the 7th grade test than on the third grade vocabulary test; 84% of 
these students received lower percentile rankings on the 7th grade test vs 3rd 
grade composite test; 82% of the students received lower percentile rankings on the 
Gth grade language skill test than on the 3rd grade test; 90% of the students 
received lower percentile rankings on the Gth grade composite test than on the 3rd 
grade test. 

(2) The average decline of Mcxican-American students in percentile rankings 
(compared with their earlier performance against national norms) varied fmm a 
decline of 15.1 percentiles in Language Skills to a decline of 20.5 percentiles in 
Vocabulary. 

(3) As measured against their Anglo counterparts, the performance gap of 
Mcxican-American students had increased from 10.4 percentiles in Vocabulary 
at the 3rd grade (3G%ile vs 2G%ilc) to 29.5 percentiles at the Gth (52%ile vs 
23%ilc); from 11.2 percentiles in Language Skills at the 3rd grade (38%ile vs 
27%ilc) to 28.5 percentiles (59%ilc vs 31 %ilc) at the Gth; and, staggeringly, from 
8.0 percentiles in Composite Score at the 3rd grade (37%ilc vs 29%ile) to 33.8 
percentiles at the Gth (5S%ile vs25%ile). 
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Washington, D.C., January 1071. 
EQUAL ACCESS TO EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

STAFF BRIEFING MATERIALS, OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 

Prepared by Martin II. Gerry, Catherine A. C. Welsh, Secretarial Staff, Office of 
the Director and Deputy Director 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Office of the Secretary, 
WashingioHy D.C., May 85, 1970. 

Memorandum 

To: School districts R'ith more than 5 percent national origin-minority group 
children. 

From: J. Stanley Pottlngcr, Director, Office for Civil Rights. 

Subject: Identification ,of Discrimination and Denial of Services on the Basis of 
National Origin. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1904, and the Departmental Regulation (45 
CFR Part 80) promulgated thereunder, r(3quire that there be no discrimination 
on the basis of race, color or national origin in the operation of any federally 
assisted programr. 

Title VI compliance reviews conducted in school districts with large Spanisli- 
suruamed student populations by the Office for Civil Rights have revealed a 
number of common practices which have the effect of denying equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Spanish-surnamed pupils. Similar practices which have the 
effect of aiscrimination on the basis of national origin exist in other locations with 
respect to disadvantaged pupils from other national origin-minority groups, for 
example, Chinese or Portugese. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to clarify D/lIEW policy on issues con- 
cerning the i-esponsibility of school districts to provide equal educational oppor- 
tunity to national origin-minority group children deficient in English language 
skills. The following arc some of the major areas of concern that relate to com- 
pliance with Title VI: 

(1) Where inability to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national origin-minority group children from effective participation in the educa- 
tional program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative 
steps to rectify the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program 
to these students. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which essentially measure 
or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts deny national origin- 
minority group children access to college preparatory courses on a basis directly 
related to the failure of the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by the school system to 
deal with the special language skill needs of national origin-minority group children 
must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and must 
not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility to adequately notify national origin- 
minority group parents of school activities which are called to the attention of 
other parents. Such notice in order to bo adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their districts 
in order to assess compliance with the matters set forth in this memorandum. A 
.school district which determines that compliance problems currently exist in that 
district should immediately communicate in witing with the Office for Civil 
Rights and indicate what steps are being taken to remedy the situation. Where 
compliance questions arise as to the sufficiency of programs designed to meet 
the language skill needs of national origin-minority group children already 
operating in a particular area, full information regarding such programs should 
be provided. In the area of special language assistance, the scope of the program 
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niid tlic process for identifying need and the extent to which tlie need is fulfilled 
should be set forth. 

School districts which receive this incmorniid\im will be contacted shortly 
regarding the availability of technical assistance and will he i)rovided with any 
additional information that may be needed to assist districts in achieving coinpli- 
aiicc with the law and equal educational opportunity for all children. Klfcctivc 
us of this date the afore men tionod areas of concern will be regarded l)v regional 
Oflicc for Civil Rights personnel as a part of their eomi)liniiee resiKihsibilities, 



Exckiipt From Lktti:u With Enclosures FnoM Elliot L. Richardson, Secri-> 

TAiiv, Department op Health, Education, and Welfare, to Senator 

Walter F. Mondale, Subcommittee on Education, Dated August iJ, 1070 

The effects of ethnic isolation, rural and urban, on the educational development 
of Mexican, Puerto Rican and American Indian children arc both severe and 
long term. Ethnic isolation often creates u homogeneity of educational environ- 
ment in which upcrcei)tiou of cultural diversity, without an assumiition of cultural 
supenority, euiinot occur. Moreover, this homogeneity cifcctively lu'ccludcs the 
interaction of children from different socio-cconoinie and ethnic' home environ- 
ments. Every major report or research project dealing with the educational 
problems and needs of **disadviuitaged” children has concluded that educational 
development (Icaiuing) is greatly hindered by a hoinogoiioii.s learning environ- 
ment. Children learn more from each other than from any other resource of the 
educational environment. To create and perpetuate homogcneit3^ .is to greatly’ 
reduce the ijool of cxiierience, ideas and values from which children enii draw and 
contribute in interaction with other eliildi*en. In a hctcrogenons educational 
environment cultural diversity can be iircsented in an exciting interaction/ 
awarcncss/growth process which is education in its truest sense. This diversity 
can be j) re sen ted and iiereeivcd as enriehiiig the tiital human environ incut rather 
than as threatening to a iiarticiilar cultural insularity. 

Another iniixirtaiit problem related to ethnic isolation relates to the cfTect of 
such isolation on educational motivation and iisyehological developincnt of the 
isolated child. While the segregated Anglo child is equally deiirivea of a lictero- 
gcncitj'^ of educational environment which could lead to increased educational 
dcvcloiiment, he is rarely confronted with a school environment which direetl.v 
rejects his language and, less dircctlj^, but just as devastatingly, rejects the culture 
of his home envimnment: lifestyle, clothes, food, family relationships, physical 
apl^ea ranee, etc. The Mexican-Aineriean, Puerto Riean and American Indian child 
is constantly Lsolatcd by an educationally sanctioned picture of American society 
which produces a- consciousness of separation and then exclusion and then infe- 
riority. Realizing his exclusion from the doiiiiiiaiit Anglo societ^*^ (as presented by 
tlicma.ss media, advertising, textbooks, etc.), the child jicrceives a rejection by the 
society of his home which he ixirsonalizes as a rejection of Ins parents; and finally, 
a rcjcctiori of liinrself. This shattering process of self-conccjit destruction often 
leads to withdrawal from or hostility toward the educational system. Attitude or 
l)osturing toward the learning environment is the single most important factor in 
the process of educational development. 

Finallj^, the maintenance of ethnic isolation creates for flic Spanish-sixjaking or 
Indian language-speaking child the additional disadvantage of depriving him of 
the most important resource for English language skill development — regular 
interaction and communication with English-speaking children. 

In summary, some of the most important needs of Mexican -American, Puerto 
Rican and American Indian children related to ethnic isolation are: 

(1) The need for ethnic or cultural diversity in the educational environment: 
Heterogeneity. 

(2) The need for total institutional reposturing (including culturally sensitizing 
teachers, instructional materials and educational approaches) in order to incor- 
porate, affirmatively recognize and value the cultural environment of ethnic 
minority children so that the development of positive sclf-coiieept eaii be accel- 
erated: Bi-Cultiiral Approaches: with, as an important corollary. 

(3) The need for lan^agc programs that introduce and develop English language 
skills without demeaning or otherwise deprecating the language of a child’s home 
environment and thus without presenting English as a more valued language: 
Bi-Lingual Component. 

To meet the needs of ethnically isolated children described in numbers 2 & 3 
above, participation of Anglo children in the Bi-Cultural/Bi-Lingual program i.s 
essential. 
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Charts I — Analysis of Language Skill Dat,\ — Spanish Surnamed First 
Guadb Students, Beevillb Independ^int School District, 19G9-70 

1. Total ^janish-Surnamcd First Grade Students, 182. 

2. Home Language — From Information Slieet: 

(a) Total items. 111 (61% of 182). 

(b) English, 15 or 13 . 5 % of 111 (S.2% of 182). 

(c) Spanish, 55 or 40 . 5 % of 111 (30.2% of 182). 

(d) Spanish and English, 41 or 37 % of 111 (25.2% of 182). 

3. Home Language from lATOE 3core Sheet: 

(a) Total items, 112 (61.5% of 182). 

(b) Spanish, 109 or 97 % of 112 (59.9% of 182). 

(c) English, 3 or 3 % of 112 (1.6% of 182). 

4. English Skills — As recorded on Headstart Applieation: 

(a) Total items, 99 (54.4% of 182). 

(b) Good, 21 or 21.2% of 99 (11.5% of 182). 

(c) Average, 24 or 24.2% of 99 (13.2% of 182) . 

(d) Little, 48 or 48.5% of 99 (26.4% of 182). 

(e) None, 6 or 0.2% of 99 (3.3% of 182). 

5. Inter- Am erieaii Test of Oral English — 3/69: 

(a) Total students tested, 156 (85.7 % of 182). 

(b) Mean Score, 29.38. 

0. Inter-Ameriean Test of Oral English — 5/69: 

(a) Total students tested, 153 (84% of 182). 

(b) Mean Score, 29.89. 

Number of students scoring between: 

(c) 0-15—1 or .65% of 153. 

(d) 16-20—5 or 3.3% of 153. 

(e) 21-25—28 or 18.3% of 153. 

(f) 26-30—54 or 35.3% of 153. 

(g) 31-35—51 or 33.33% of 153. 

(h) 36-40—14 or 9.15% of 153. 

7. Heading Readiness Test — 5/69 

(a) Total students tested, 102 (90.5% of 182). 

(b) Mean Score, 65.89 or 47%ile. 

Number of students scoring in percentiles between: 

(c) 0-15—29 (18% of 162). 

(d) 16-30—11 (6.8% of 162). 

(e) 31-45—22 (13.6% of 162). 
f) 46-60—15 (9.25% of 162). 

(g) 61-75—34 (21% of 162). 

(h) 76-90—43 (26.5% of 162). 

(i) 90- —8 (5% of 162). 



INTERCORRELATIONS 

Criteria Indicating lack of facility with English language skills or primary language skills in Spanish: 



I 



2(c)or(d) 

Number of students with~ 

5 criteria: 12 or 7.4 percent. 
4 criteria: 30 or 18.5 percent 
3 criteria: 59 or 36.4 percent 
2 criteria: 102 or 63 percent 
1 criteria: 162 or 100 percent. 



1 .- 

2 .- 

3. - 

4. * 



I 



2(c) or (d) 

I 

2(c) or (d7 

II 

3(b) 

IV 



II 



6(c), (d). or (e) 
82-425—72 



-and- 

-and- 

-and- 

-and- 



3(b) 



II 



3(b) 

III 



111 



IV 



4(d) or(e) 



6(c),(d)or(e) 7(d),(e)or(f) 



4(d) or (e) 
111 

4(d) or (e) 

V 

7(d), (e). or (f) 



- 64 instances: 56+, 8(— ) correlation coefficient=».875-|- 

- 41 Instances: 28+, 13(— ) correlation coefficients ^.683+ 

- 78 instances: 48+, 30(— ) correlation coefnclent<=^.615-|- 

- 147 Instances: 107+, 40(— ) correlation coefficlent=.728+ 
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BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
LANGUAGE SKILL DATA-SPANISH-SURNAMED 1ST GRADE STUDENTS 
(Key: E=> English; S -Spanish; E, S== English and Spanish; G-good; A^average; Letittle; N^none] 
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Reading 
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28 
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89/94 

63/39 

66/47 

71/61 

87/90 

72/62 

48/14 

64/41 



61/34 

27/02 

74/66 

38/09 

72/62 

43/04 

78/77 

31-03 

76/71 



24/04 

78/77 

89/94 

70/59 

71/61 

60/34 

84/84 

46A2 

63/69 

43/11 

41/10 

36/08 

58/31 

29/03 

70/59 

84/84 



78/77 

67/50 



72/62 

72/62 

49/15 

81/81 

86/80 

47/13 

83/83 

90/96 



77/74 

59/32 

36/08 

91/38 



69/56 

74/66 

87/90 

64/41 

72/62 

66/47 , 

60/34 



67/50 

82/82 

40/10 



61/36 



28/30 

66/47 

61/41 
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BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT-ContinUed 
LANGUAGE SKILL DATA-SPANISH-SURNAMED 1ST GRADE STUDENTS-Contlnued 



o 

ERIC 



Name and school 
U1 ' 



Home language— 

From From 

information lATOE 
sheet form 



III 



IV 



English 

skills Total Total 

from lATOE lATOE 

Headstart score score 

application March 1969 May 1969 

V VI VII 
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28 
23 
22 . 

19 
27 
22 
26 
31 
21 

20 
22 



23 

30 

20 



31 

31 

26 



19 

26 



24 



32 

22 

16 
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29 
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35 


25 


29 


30 


30 


25 


31 


18 


28 


33 


24 


26 


29 


26 


31 


30 


35 


26 


31 


27 
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26 


31 


27 


31 
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20 


25 




25 . 


21 


24 


30 


32 


21 


24 


25 


32 


33 


33 


29 


31 


29 


32 


18 


20 


25 


28 


8 


28 


25 


22 


18 


22 


23 


25 


26 


24 


27 


30 


21 


27 



Reading 
readiness 
test, 
May 1969 
score/ 
percentile 

VIII 



73/64 

66/47 



32/04 

62/38 

55/27 

40/10 

80/80 

78/77. 

72/62 

53/24 

67/50 

82/82 

73/69 



39/10 

84/84 

82/82 



72/62 

30/17 

87/90 

77/74 

35/06 

73/64 

79/79 

76/71 

60/34 

56/28 

63/39 

74/66 

73/64 

82/82 

31/03 



82/82 

81/81 

58/31 



86/88 

70/59 

82/82 

79/79 

61/36 

82/82 

70/59 

86/88 

86/88 

54/26 

73/64 

86/88 

75/69 

78/77 

37/08 

44/11 



71/61 

59/32 

71/61 

90/96 

80/80 

79/79 



89/94 
* 40/10 
51/19 
81/81 
nni 

27/2 

80/80 

56/28 

59/32 

59/32 
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BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT-Continued 
LANGUAGE SKILL DATA-SPANISH-SURNAMED 1ST GRADE STUDENTS--Continued 



Home language— 



pTom pTom 

information lATOE 

Name and school sheet form 

Ml ill IV 



English 

skills 


Total 


Total 


Reading 

readiness 

lesti 


Irom 


lATOE 


lATOE 


May 1969 


Headstart 


score 


score 


score/ 


application 


March 1969 


May 1969 


percentile 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 




52/22 

81/81 

81/81 

61/36 

86/88 

83/83 

69/56 

75/69 

71/61 

76/71 

46/12 

76/71 

71/61 

50/17 

86/88 

79/79 

71/61 

76/71 

■73/64 





24 25 

21 29 

27 35 

25 28 

29 30 

27 27 

33 36 

22 27 

35 35 

31 33 

27 29 

24 26 

29 30 

23 29 



60/34 

71/61 

45/12 

56/28 

59/32 

68/53 

66/47 

44/11 

87/90 

49/15 

70/59 

82/82 

81/81 

47/13 

73/64 

88/92 



I “Yes," written In. 

Charts II— BEEviiiLE Independent School District Analysis of Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills Scores, and Percentile Rankings op Third Grade 
AND Sixth Grade Students — 1969-70 

BEEVILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE RANKINGS OF 3D GRADE AND 6TH GRADE STUDENTS ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC 

SKILLS— 1969-70 (ALL SCHOOLS) 

{Percentile] 



3d grade 6th grade 
students students 

(381) (288) Variation 



General vocabulary: 

Spanish-surnamed students 

Non-Spanlsh-surn^med students.. 
Language usage: 

Spanish-surnamed students 

Non-Spanish-surnamed students. 
Composite: 

Spanish*surnamed students 

Non-Spanish*surnamed students. 



35 


21 


-14 


52 


49 


-3 


45 


. 44 . 


-1 


54 


54 




45 


0 


-15 


61 


58 


-3 



SAMPLE 

3d grade: 208Span]sh-surnamed students; 173 non-SpanIsh-surnamed students. 
6th Grade: 128 Spanish-surnamed students; 160 non-Spanish-surnamed students^ 
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SELECTED SCORES ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS, 1969-70 
3D GRADE STUDENTS 



FMC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 

Nun\ber of Spanish*surnamed (SS) stu- 
dents enrolled 

Numberof iion-Spanish>surnamed(NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percen- 
tiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percen- 
tiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average. 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All il idents 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percen- 

Percent of NSS student below SS 
average 

TYLER ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 

Number of Soanish-surnamed (SS) 

students enrolled 

Numberof non-Spanislusurnamed (NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percent- 

percent of NSS students below SS 

average 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

Alt students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percent- 
iles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average.. 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percent- 

lies)^. 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
average.. 

HALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Numberofstudents enrolled 

Number of SPantsh-surnamed (SS) stu- 
dents enrolled. 

Average number of non*Spanish-sur- 
named (NSS) students enrolled. 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 



Average ethnicdeviatlon (percentiles) 
Percent of NSS students below 
SS average. 



Sec. 1 


Sec. 2 


Sec. 3 
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Sec. 5 
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schools 
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208 
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60 
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39.0/54 
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38/52 
28/22 
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37/49 
25. 2/17 
42.3/65 


39.4/54 . 
35. 1/44 . 
41.2/62 . 
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32.7/38 
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34.6/44 
31. 8/35 
38. 2/52 
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48 


18 . 




21 


17 


46.1 
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14.3 




15 


25.2 


41.1/82 
38. 1/52 
41.3/62 


38.7/54 
25. 7/24 
40.7/58 


41.2/60 

32.3/36 

45.8/68 


38.6/54 . 
34.7/45 . 
40. 2/56 





39.8/56 

33.9/42 

41.8/60 


36.9/49 

34.9/45 

39.3/54 
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9 
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10 
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35.7 
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35. 3/45 
40. 6/64 . 
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38. 6/54 
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34.9/45 
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12 
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40.35/62 
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32. 3/36 
41.4/65 


424/67 
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44.5/76 


34. 1/41 
32. 5/38 
35.0/45 
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34.7/45 

41.7/67 
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35. 1/45 
40. 1/61 


37. 5/55 
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40/61 
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30. 3/30 
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31.6/35 


34.2/41 


33.3/38 
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11 


16 


33.3 


22.2 


16.7 



74 

50 

24 



29. 8/30 
28. 4/25 
33/38 
13 
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381 

208 
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34.6/44 

31.8/35 

38.2/52 

17 

25.2 
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SELECTED SCORES ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS, 1969-70-Conllnued 
3D GRADE STUDENTS— Continued 



HALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-Con. 

Language usage; 

Average score in percentile; 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students... 

Avep^e ethnic deviation (percen- 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
average. 

Composite; 

Average score In percentile: 



SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (percen- 
tilesy 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
Average. 

JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 

Number of Spanish-surnamed (SS) 

students enrolled — 

Number of non‘Spanish-surnamed(NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Average score In percentile: 

All students 

SS students, 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students betow SS 

average 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average othnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students... 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
average 
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Alt 
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schools 


30.4/30 
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34.6/45 
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208 
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0 ... 
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173 
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38.0/52 


35.4/44 
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42/65 . 
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37.1/49 


34.6/44 
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38.2/52 


17 
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8 


17 


0 


0 . 




0 
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32.9/40 

33/40 

36/47 


47. 4/70 
47.4/70 
58/89 


31.6/36 ... 
31.6/36 ... 


37.5/53 

37.5/53 

43.3/62 


36.9/49 

34.9/45 

39.3/54 


7 


19 . 




9 


9 


0 


0 




0 


31 


34.2/41 

34.0/41 

41.0/64 


46/78 
46/78 
45/76 . 


33.2/38 ... 
33.2/38 ... 


38/54 

37.9/54 

42.3/67 


37.5/55 

35.3/45 

40/61 


23 


-2 . 




‘ 13 


16 


0 


100 . 




33.3 


24.3 



6TH GRACE STUDENTS 



R. A. HALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Number of students enrolled 27 

Number of spanish-surnamed (SS) stu- 
dents enrolled 16 

Number of non-Spanlsh-surnamed (NSS) 

students enrolled 11 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 55.2/25 

SS students 46.3A3 

. NSS students 68.2/52 

Average ethnic deviation in percen- 
tile 39 

. Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 0 



27 < 
18 . 
9 

53.3/22 . 
50.1/19 
59/33 

14 

22.2 



54 

34 

20 



288 

128 

160 



54.3/24 49.9/35 

48.3/17 50.8/21 

64/43 67.4/49 



26 

10 



28 

14.7 



o 

ERIC 



52 






ERIC 



51 



SeLECTED SCORES ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS, 19&9>?0-Cont1nued 
3D GRADE STUDENTS-ConUnued 



Sec. 1 



Sec. 2 Sec. 3 Sic. 4 Sec. 5 



R. A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL— Con. 

Language usage: 

Average score In percentile: 

ATI students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Averate ethnic deviation in percen- 
tile 

Percent of NSS stucents below SS 

average... 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Avarage ethnic deviation in percen- 
tile 

Percent of NSS students below SS 
average 



FMO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Number of students enrolled 

Number of spanish-surnamed (SS) 

students enrolled 

Number of non-Spanish-surnamed (NSS) 

students enrolled 

General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students t 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below SS 

average 

Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles).. - 

Percentage of NSS students below 

SS average 

Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent or NSS students below SS 
average 

JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



65.5/49 

61.5/42 

71/56 

14 

18.2 

63.8/44 
58.1/30 
. 72/63 

33 

9.1 



25 

5 

20 

60. 1/35 
53.4/22 
62.5/41 

19 

15 



63.0/44 

58.4/37 

64.2/45 



45 

62.5/42 

53/20 

65/46 

26 

20 



8 

55.6 . 



14 . 

22.2 . 

25 

10 

15 

56.8/29 

49/18 

62.7/41 

23 

13.3 



65. 1/47 
56.8/35 



26 
7 . 
19 . 



14 

23 



62.1/39 

55.6/26 



29 , 

10.5 . 

70/54 , 
67/49 . 
'1.2/56 

7 

52.6 . 



14 

7.7 



7 

5.3 . 



(SS) 



Number of students enrolled 

Number of spanish-surnam<rd 

students enrolled.. 

Numberof non-Spanish-surnamed (NSS) 

students enrolled- 

Genera) vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 

SS students 

NSS students 

Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 

Percent of NSS students below 
average 



24 . 
24 . 
0 , 



53.3/23 , 
53.3/23 . 



Ail 

sections 


All 

schools 


63.8/46 

62.7/44 

65.6/49 


67. 2/49 
62. 8/44 
70. 3/54 


5 


10 


36.9 


36 


61.7/39 

57.7/30 

63.3/54 


64.7/46 
57.9/30 
69. 5/58 


24 


28 


75 


15.6 


76 


288 


2 


128 


54 


150 


61.1/37 

52.1/21 

65.3/45 


59. 9/35 
50.8/21 
67. 4/49 


24 


28 


13 


14.7 


66/49 

60.4/39 

67.3/50 


67. 2/49 
62.8/44 
70. 3/54 


11 


10 


40.4 


36.4 


64.2/44 

56.4/26 

67.2/51 


64. 7/46 
57.9/30 
69. 5/58 


11 


10 


11 


15.6 


24 


288 


24 


128 


0 


160 


53.3/23 

53.3/23 


59.9/35 

50.8/21 



53 



■if 



I 

T 



1 
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SELECTED SCORES ON lOV/A TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS, 1369-70-Contlnued 
30 GRADE STUDENTS-Conllniied 





Sec. 1 


Sec. 2 


Sec. 3 


Sec. 3 


Sec. 5 


All 

sections 


All 

schools 


JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-Con. 

Language usage: 

Avoraso score in percentile: 

ATI students 


62.5/44 










62.5/44 


67.2/49 


SS students 


62.5/44 










62.5/44 


62.8/44 


NSS students 














Average ethnic deviation (per* 
centiles) 
















Percent of NSS students below 
SS average 
















Composite: 

AverageScore percentile: 

All students.! 


58.8/32 










58.8/32 


64.7/46 


SS students 


58.8/32 










58.8/32 


47.9/30 


NSS students 
















Average ethnic deviation (per- 
centiles) 
















Percent of NSS students b^tow SS 
average 
















MADOERRA-FLOURNOY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Numbei of students enrolled 


26 


27 


27 


27 


27 


134 


288 


Number of Spanish-surnamed (SS) stu- 
dents enrolled 


11 


9 


10 


7 


11 


48 


128 


Numberof non-Spanish-surnamed(NSS) 
students enrolled 


15 


18 


17 


20 


16 


86 


160 


General vocabulary: 

Average score in percentile: 

ATI students 


60. 2/35 


66.4/47 


65. 1/43 


60.9/37 


60. 8/37 


62.7/41 


59.9/35 


SS students 


45.6/13 


53.6/24 


55.3/25 


50.9/19 


49/17 


50.7/20 


50.8/21 


NSS students 


70.8/58 


72.9/63 


71.2/62 


64. 5/45 


68.9/54 


69.5/56 


67.4/49 


Average ethnic deviation (percent- 
lies) 


45 


39 


37 


28 


37 


36 


28 


Percent of NSS students below SS 
average 


0 


5.6 


23.5 


10 


12.5 


17.6 


14.7 


Language usage: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 


68.2/51 


75.0/62 


68.1/51 


69.2/54 


69. 8/56 


70/56 


67.2/49 


SS students 


54.2/26 


68.0/51 


68. 8/53 


64. 1/45 


67.5/51 


64.3/45 


62.8/44 


NSS sludents. 


78.5/69 


78.4/67 


67.7/51 


71/56 


73.3/62 


73.6/62 


70.3/5 


Average ethnic deviation (percent- 
iles) 


43 


16 


-2 


11 


11 


17 


1 


Percent of NSS students below SS 
average 


0 


22.2 


41.2 


40 


31.2 


33.8 


36.4 


Composite: 

Average score in percentile: 

All students 


66.4/49 


70.5/60 


66.9/51 


66.5/51 


65.7/49 


67.2/51 


64. 7/46 


SS students 


56.4/26 


61.9/39 


52. 9/20 


62.9/41 


59.4/32 


58.3/30 


57.9/30 


NSS students 


73.8/68 


74.8/70 


69.7/58 


68/54 


70. 1/58 


71.2/60 


69. 5/58 


Average ethnic deviation (percent- 
iles) 


42 


31 


38 


13 


26 


30 


28 


Percent of NSS students below SS 
average 


0 


11.1 


11.8 


30 


18.8 


18.3 


15.6 



o 

ERIC 



54 



53 

Charts III — Analysis of Scores and Percentile Rankings of »Selected 
Spanish Surnamed Eighth Grade Students on Standardized Tests 
Measuring Verual Skills“-1909-70 

ANALYSIS OF SCORES AND PRECENTILE RANKINGS OF SELECTED SPANISH-SURNAMED 8TH GRADE STUDENTS ON 
STANDARDIZED tests MEASURING VERBAL SKILLS (1969-70) 



Analysis Item 



Sampled students Sampled students Average 
receiving higher receiving lower gain (+) Average 

percentile rankings percentile rankings or decline variation 

(-) of of sam- 

Number Percent Number Percent sampled pled stu- 

students dents 



Comparison of percentile rankings of sampled stu- 
dents showing individual progress: 

Col. 1 versus col. V 

Col. I versus col. VI I 

Col.lll versuscol.VI 

Col. IV versus col. Vi I 

Col. V versus col. VI I 



10 


30.0 


23 


70.0 


1 16.9 


5 


16.0 


26 


84.0 


120.5 


7 


18.0 


31 


82.0 


115.3 


14 


39.0 


22 


61.0 


115.1 


4 


10.0 


36 


90.0 


1 16.5 



(0 

8 



Comparison of percentile rankings of sampled 
students versus average percentile rankings of 
non*Spanlsh-surnamed students: 



Col. I (59) 

Col. 1 1(52) 

C0I.1IK59) 

Col.lV(58) 

Col.V(36.4)3.._. 
Col.Vl(38.7>3__. 
Col. VI I (37.6)3.. 



5 


10.0 


44 


90.0 


9} 


129.0 


8 


7.0 


105 


93.0 


W 


129.5 


29 


25.7 


84 


74.3 


(?) 


128.5 


18 


16.0 


94 


84.0 


U 


133.8 


13 


14.8 


75 


85.2 


h 


110.4 


23 


32.0 


60 


68.0 


h) 


Ml. 2 


20 


22.7 


68 


77.3 


(?) 


18.0 



1 Percentile average of declining students only. 

3 Not available. 

3 Comparison with 1965-66 districtwide averages. 



8TH GRADE STUDENTS (60 OF 334 STUDENTS) 1969-70 



Name 



Lorge Thorn- 
dike intelli- 
gence test, 
level E(7th 
grade) verbal 
battery, raw 
score/ 
percentile 

1 


Iowa test of basic skills, 5th* or 
6th grade (grade equivalent/ 
grade percentile) 


Iowa test of basic skills, 3d 
(>rade (grade cquivalent/grade 
percentile) 


General 

vocabu- 

lary 

II 


Language 

usage 

III 


Com- 

posite 

IV 


General 

vocabu- 

lary 

V 


Language 

usage 

VI 


Com- 

posite 

VII 


26/12 


38/6 


51/-5 


49/12 


26/20 


35/45 


27/15 




26/1 


76/64 


51/16 


26/20 


13/40 


31/30 


42^6 


44/11 


65/47 


56/26 








27/14 


35/4 


68/51 


53/20 


36/47 


39/54 


36/48 


■ 1 51/67 


73/63 


87/81 


77/74 


53/91 


52/80 


50/88 


51/67 


66/47 


82/73 


74/58 


32/35 


49/74 


38/55 


! 29/17 


41/9 


68/51 


50/14 


22/11 


21/12 


20/12 


37/34 


47/15 


62/42 


51/16 


30/30 


28/28 


34/41 




32/2 


62/42 


47/09 


26/20 


21/12 


30/27 


22/07 


54/24 


49/23 


55/24 


20/07 


24/19 


26/12 


41/43 


64/43 


82/73 


67/51 


33/38 


44/64 


37/51 


28/15 


56/27 


64/47 


60/34 










*40/16 


*48/33 


*44/17 


24/15 


26/24 


30/27 


27/14 


61/37 


76/64 


57/28 








.T2/23 


56/27 


54/30 


53/20 








25/10 


38/06 


49/23 


45/06 


26/20 


26/24 


26/i2 


, 34/28 


64/43 


71/56 


58/30 










32/02 


46/19 


46/07 


22/ii 


28/28 


27/15 


27/17 


47/25 


43/15 


53/20 


28/25 


37/49 


34/4i 


i 41/43 


56/27 


74/60 


71/60 


37/49 


50/76 


43/70 


; 37/34 


54/24 


65/47 


59/32 


28/25 


37/49 


37/51 




*22/01 


*39/19 


•32/01 


18/05 


24/19 


28/19 


. 43]48 


70/56 


51/25 


63/42 


38/52 


44/64 


39/58 


i 22/07 


26/01 


43/15 


45/6 








, 25/10 


41/09 


60/39 


51/16 


37/49 


32/38 


38/55 


40/41 


64/43 


82/73 


64/44 


40/59 


46/68 


40/61 


; 37/34 


56/27 


65/47 


54/22 


33/38 


46/68 


40/61 


30/19 


bO/19 


36/07 


50/14 


30/30 


30/33 


30/27 


. 19/04 


60/35 


43/15 


49/12 . 








32/23 


56/27 


71/56 


60/34 
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8TH GRADE STUDENTS (60 OF 334 STUDENTS) 1969-70- Continued 





Lorge Thorn- 
diKe intelll' 
gence test, 
level E (7th 
grade) verbal - 
battery, raw 
score/ 
percentile 

1 


Iowa test of basic skills, 5lh* or 
6th grade (grade equivalent/ 
grade percentile) 


Iowa test of oasic skills, 3d 
grade (grade equivalent/grade 
percentile) 


Name 


General 

vocabU' 

lary 

II 


Language 

usage 

111 


Com- 

posite 

IV 


General 

vocabu- 

lary 

V 


Language 

usage 

VI 


Com- 

posite 

Vll 




22/07 


58/31 


82/73 


56/26 


37/49 


43/62 


37/51 




22/07 


52/21 


57/35 


50/14 


25/25 


15/02 


27/15 




35/30 


44/11 


49/23 


58/30 . 




42/46 


60/35 


93/89 


78/76 










41/43 


•35/09 


•56/43 


•56/48 










48/60 


56/27 


76/60 


65/46 


33/38 


43/62 


37/51 




28/15 


44/11 


54/30 


47/09 


33/38 


21/12 


31/30 




68/96 


79/76 


104/99 


86/90 


40/54 


54/83 


49/86 




31/21 


44/11 


49/23 


51/16 . 








25/10 


50/19 


5^30 


53/20 


26/20 


24/19 


33/38 




36/32 


56/27 


87/81 


65/46 


42/65 


44/64 


48/83 




. 47/58 


66/47 


76/64 


70/58 


34/41 


43/62 


42/67 




1 42/46 


•42/19 


•20/01 


•38/06 


30/30 


24/19 


30/27 




62/39 


76/64 


76/72 










r 

L 43/48 


54/24 


43/15 


49/12 


32/35 


35/45 


35/45 




64/45 


57/35 


73/65 


37/49 


54/83 


48/83 




L 33/25 


64/43 


60/39 


59/32 


36/47 


40/56 


38/55 




34/28 


50/19 


49/23 


57/28 




36/32 


38/06 


65/47 


62/39 










33/25 


50/19 


54/30 


53/20 , 












47/15 


60/39 


58/30 


36/47 


38/47 


37/51 






•42/19 


•54/44 


•47/24 


24/15 


35/45 


31/30 




73/63 


87/81 


81/82 


37/49 


56/86 


49/86 




34/28 


50/19 


60/39 


60/34 




38/36 


60/35 


76/64 


61/37 










I- 42/46 


75/68 

32/02 

66/47 


76/64 

46/19 

71/56 


79/68 

49/12 










44‘^0 


67/51 


37/49 


52/80 


40/61 



Chatits IV — Assignment op Pupils to A. C. Jones High School, 1970-71 

School Year 

SUMMARY statistics 

9th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of grade level popula- 
tion, ±36.7%. 

2. Average Maximum variance between sections of a course, 81.9%. 

10th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of grade level popu- 
lation, ±47.2%. 

2. Average Maxinmm variance between sections of a course, 67.0%. 

11th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of grade level popula- 
tion, ±48.0%. 

2. Average Maximum variance between sections of a course, 38.1%. 

12th Grade: 

1. Average Deviation of classes from racial composition of grade level population 
±51.7%. 

2. Average Maximum variance between sections of a course, 143.1%. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS, A. C. JONES HIGH SCHOOL-1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR-IOTH GRADE 



Course 

I 



Number of 
Spanish- 
surnamed 
Total (SS) pupils 
enrollment enrolled 



SS pupils 



Deviation of SS 
pupils enrolled 
from racial 
composition of 



as a percent grade lek'el popu- 
lation expressed 



of total 
enrollment 



as a percent 



Maximum 

variance 

among 

sections 

(percent) 



II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


312 


127 


40.7 


±30.6(-19.6) 


141.3 


32 


16 


50.0 


+1.2 




28 


9 


32.1 


-36.6 




29 


16 


55.1 


+8.2 




24 


1 


.04 


-100.0 




16 


0 


0 


-100.0 




29 


9 


31.0 


-38.7 




26 


12 


46.1 


^8.9 




32 


16 


50.0 


+1.2 




33 


17 


51.5 


+1.8 




31 


19 


57.5 


+12.0 




33 ■ 


12 


36.3 


-28.3 




139 


42 


30.2 


±40.2(-40. 3) 


51.6 


27 


10 


37.0 


-26.9 




28 


6 


21.4 


-57.7 




27 


10 


37.0 


-26.9 




29 - 


8 


27.5 


-45.7 




28 


8 


28.5 


-43.7 




50 


37 


74.0 


+31.6(+31.6) 


2.7 


26 


19 


73.0 


+30.7 




24 


18 


75.0 


+32.5 




36 


1 


3.8 


-92.5(-94.5) 


200.0 


23 


0 


0 


-100.0 




13 


1 


7.6 


-85.0 




141 


48 


34.0 


±32. 9 (-32. 8) 


45.9 


24 


9 


37.5 


-25.8 




24 


8 


33.3 


-34.2 




23 


8 


34.7 


-31.4 




24 


10 


41.6 


-17.7 




23 


7 


30.4 


-39.9 




23 


6 


26.0 


-48.6 




99 


59 


59.6 


±14.1(-15.1) 


23.7 


31 


16 


51.6 


+2.9 




35 


23 


65.7 


+22.9 




33 


20 


60.6 


+16.5 




275 


131 


47.6 


±14.6(-5.9) 


68.2 


42 


28 


66.6 


+24.0 




24 


13 


54.1 


+6.4 




31 


15 


48.3 


-4.5 




31 


14 


45.1 


-10.8 




41 


14 


34.1 


-32.6 




31 


12 


38.7 


-23.5 




38 


17 


44.7 


-11.6 




37 


18 


48.6. 


-3.75 




92 


91 


98.9 


±48.9(+48.8) 


2.5 


21 


21 


100.0 


+49.4 




41 


40 


97.5 


+48.1 




30 


30 


100.0 


+49.4 




77 


2 


2.6 


±94.8(-94.8) 


0 


38 


1 


2.6 


-94.8 




39 


1 


2.6 


-94.8 




28 


4 


14.2 


±71. 9 (-71. 9) 


0 


14 


2 


14.2 


-71.9 




14 


2 


14.2 


-7L9 





English II: 

All sections. 
Sec. 1.. 
Sec. 2.. 
Sec. 3.. 
See. 4.. 
Sec. 5.. 
Sec. 6.. 
Sec. 7.., 
Sec. 8.., 
Sec. 9... 
Sec. 10., 
Sec. 11- , 
Plane Geometry: 
All sections.. 
Sec. 1.., 
Sec. 2... 
Sec. 3... 
Sec. 4... 
Sec. 5... 
Rel. math II: 

All sections.. 
Sec. 1... 
Sec. 2... 
Geometry II: 

All sections.. 
Sec. 1.... 
Sec. 2... 
Biology I : 

All sections.. 
Sec.l— 
Sec.2... 
Sec.3... 
Sec.4... 
Sec. 5... 
Sec. 6... 
Biology II: 

All sections... 
Sec.l... 
Sec.2... 
Sec. 3... 
Western history: 
All sections... 
Sec.l— - 
Sec.:.:.- 
Sec.;'t.-.. 
Sec. - 
Sec.!-... 
Sec.1— 
Sec. V... 
Sec.n... 
Spanish la: 

All sertljr^s... 
S)0.l... 
Sec.2... 
Sec. 3... 
Spanish lb: 

All sections 

Sec. 1... 
Sec. 2... 

Latin II: 

All sections... 
'Sec. 1... 
Sec.2... 



IITH GRADE 



English III: 

All sections.. 
Sec. 1.. 
Sec. 2.. 
Sec. 3.. 
Sec. 4-- 
Sec. 5-. 
Sec. 6.. 
Sec. 7-. 
Sec. 8.. 



237 


105 


44.3 


±23. 9( 


28 


17 


60.7 


+19.3 


28 


9 


32.1 


-34.5 


28 


15 


53.5 


+8.4 


34 


14 


41.1 


-16.1 


32 


14 


43.7 


-10.8 


32 


20 


62.5 


+2L6 


30 


8 


26.6 


-45.7 


25 


8 


32.0 


-34.7 



76.9 



60 



ASSIGNMENT DF PUPILS, A. C. JONES HIGH SCHOOL-1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR-IOTH GRADE-Conlinued 





Total 


Number of 
Spanish- 
surnamed 
(SS) pupils 
enrolled 


SS pupils 
as a percent 
of total 


Deviation of SS 
pupils enrolled 
from racial 
composition of 
grade level popu- 
lation expressed 


Maximum 

variance 

among 

sections 


Course 


enrollment 


enrollment 


as a percent 


(percent) 



1 


11 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


English lllh: 


All sections 


45 


11 


24.4 


-50. 6(-50.2) 


50.4 


Sec. 1 


22 


4 


18.1 


-63. 1 




Sec. 2 _ _ ___ 


23 


7 


3n.4 


-38.0 " 




Algebra 11: 


All sections 


83 


25 


30.1 


-38.6(-38.6) 


15.3 


Sec. 1 


29 


8 


27.5 


-43.9 




Sec. 2 


26 


8 


30.7 


-37.4 




Sec. 3 - ^ _ 


28 


9 


32.1 


-34. 5 




Chemistry: 


All sections 


47 


14 


29.4 


db39.8(-40.0) 


82.6 


See. 1 - _ _ 


24 


10 


41.6 


-15.1 




Son 2 _ 


23 


4 


17.3 


-64.6 




American History: 


All sections 


212 


113 


53.6 


dbl4.05(-8.5) 


44.9 


Sec. __ _ - 


35 


23 


65.7 


-1-25.4 




Sec. 2 . . . . 


12 


5 


41.6 


-15.1 




Sec. 3 _ 


45 


13 


42.2 


-13.8 




Sec. 4 .... ...... 


42 


24 


57.1 


-1-14.1 




Sec.fi. .... 


11 


6 


54.5 


-10.1 




Sec. R 


18 


11 


61.1 


-1-19.8 




Sec. 7................... 


11 


5 


45.4 


-7.3 




Sec. 8 _ _ 


38 


20 


52.6 


-1-6. 8 




American history— CVAE: 


All sections 


33 


31 


93.9 


db47.8(-l-47.8) 


.4 


Soc. 1 _ _ 


17 


16 


94.1 


-1-47.9 




Sec 2 _ _ _ _ 


16 


15 


93.7 


-1-47. 7 




Spanish lla: 


All sections 


49 


37 


75.5 


db35.3(-l-35.1) 


32.4 


Sec. 1 _ _ _ 


20 


18 


90.0 


-1-45.5 




Sec. 2 


29 


19 


6fi.5 


-1-25.1 




Spanish lib: 


All sections. . _ . _ 


43 


‘ 0 


0 


-100.0 




Sec. 1 _ . 


22 


0 


0 


-100.0 




Sec. 2 


21 


0 


0 


-100.0 





12TH GRADE 



English IV; 


All sections 


197 


77 


39.1 


db31.75(-21.3) 


159.8 


Sec. 1 - _ - _ 


21 


0 


0 


-100.0 




Sec. 2 


28 


11 


39.2 


-21. 1 




Sec. 3 


30 


13 


43.3 


-12.9 




Sec. 4.«... ....... ... 


30 


11 


36.6 


-26.4 




Sec. fi 


32 


20 


62.5 


-1-20.5 




Sec. 6 


27 


13 


48.1 


-3. 2 




Sec. 7 


29 


9 


31.0 


-37.6 




English IV-<RL): All sections 

English IV— eVAE: All sections 


19 


4 


21.0 


-57.8 




29 


27 


93.1 


-1-46.6 




Consumer math: 


All sections 


107 


51 


47.7 


jfc31.5(-4.0) 


112.3 


Sec. 1 - - 


29 


12 


41.3 


-1-16.9 




Sec. 2 - 


29 


15 


51.7 


-1-3.9 




Sec. 3 advanced 


20 


1 


5.0 


-89.9 




Sec. 4 


29 


17 


58.6 


-1-15.2 




Advanced algebra: 


All sections 


37 


2 


5.4 


-89.5(-89.1) 


194.4 


Sec. 1 - 


19 


2 


10.5 


-78.9 




Sec. 2 - - 


18 


0 


0 


-100.0 




Trigonometry; 

AM sections 


37 


8 


21.6 


-59.2(-56.5) 


34.2 


Sec. 1 . 


25 


6 


24.0 


-51.7 




Sec. 2 


12 


2 


16.6 


-66. 6 




PhV!(ic<(! Alt <(nrMnn!( _ . 


20 


3 


15.0 


-69. 8 




American Government: 


All sections.. 


209 


85 


40.7 


^36.1(-18.1) 


214.9 


Sec. 1 - . 


54 


14 


25.9 


-47.8 




Sec. 2 r.VAP 


30 


28 


93.3 


-1-46.7 




Spc. 3 - - 


17 


1 


5.8 


-1-88.3 




Sec. 4 


18 


8 


44.4 


-10. 6 




Sec. 5- 


21 


10 


47.6 


-4.2 




Sec. 6 


24 


5 


20.8 


-1-58.1 




Sec. 7 


21 


7 


33.3 


-33. 0 




Sec. 8 - 


24 


12 


50.0 


-1-.6 




Spanish 111: All sections 


13 


■ 10 


76.9 


-1-35.3 








NONSPANISH SURNAMED 7TH-GRADE STUDENTS-LORGE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BATTERY, 

OCTOBER 1968 



Score 


Frequency Percentile 


Score 


Frequency Percentile 


76 


2 


99 


59 


5 


80 


75 


1 


98 


58 


2 


78 


72 


1 


98 


56 


2 


77 


71 


1 


97 


55 


5 


74 


70 


1 


96 


54 


5 


71 


68 


2 


95 


53 


6 


68 


67 


3 


93 


52 


4 


65 


66 


1 


93 


51 


8 


60 


65 


2 


92 


50 


2 


59 


64 


3 


90 


49 


8 


54 


63 


3 


88 


48 


5 


52 


62 


2 


87 


47 


3 


50 


61 


4 


84 


46 


4 


47 


60 


3 


83 









SPANISH SURNAMED 7TH-GRADE STUDENTS-LORGE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BATTERY, 

OCTOBER 1968 



68 


1 


99 


42 


6 


77 


61 


1 


99 


41 


6 


73 


58 


.... 3 


97 


40 


7 


69 


55 


2 


96 


39 


7 


65 


54 


1 


95 


38 


5 


62 


53 


.. 2 


94 


27 


10 


55 


51 


3 


92 


36 


5 


52 


50 


1 


91 


35 


4 


50 


49 


2 


90 


34 


10 


44 


48 ... 


.. 3 


88 


33 


10 


38 


47 


2 


87 


32 


5 


35 


45 


1 


87 


31 


6 


31 


44 


4 


84 


30 


9 


26 


43 


6 


80 









NONSPANISH SURNAMED 7TH-GRADE STUDENTS-LORGE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BATTERY, 

OCTOBER 1968 



Score 


Frequency 


Percentile 


Score 


Frequency 


Percentile 


44 


10 


39 


32 


5 


9 


43 


4 


37 


31 


1 


8 


42 


10 


31 


30 


1 


8 


41 


2 


29 


29 


1 


7 


40 


6 


26 


28 


2 


6 


39 


3 


24 


27 


2 


5 


38 


11 


17 


26 


2 


4 


37 


3 


16 


25 


1 


3 


36 


1 


15 


24 


3 


2 


35 


2 


14 


22 


1 


1 


34 


1 


13 


16 


1 


1 


33 


2 


12 


11 


1 


0 



SPANISH SURNAMED 7TH‘GRADE STUDENTS-LORGE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST, VERBAL BATTERY, 

OCTOBER 1968 



Score 


Frequency 


Percentile 


Score 


Frequency 


Percentile 


29 L 


2 


24 


23 


1 


9 


28 


7 


20 


22 


7 


5 


27 


7 


16 


21 


4 


2 


26 


3 


14 


20 


2 


1 


25 


5 


11 


19 


1 


1 


24 


2 


10 


18 


1 


0 
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SUPPORTING INFORMATION 

Terms used— 

A=: Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils in all sections of a subject, taken as a whole. 

Ai, A:, A). Ai, As-Percetit of Spanisn-surnamed pupils in each section of a subject. 

Ax-Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils in that section of a subject which has the ''highest” percentage of such 
students. 

Ay- Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils in that section of a subject which has the "lowest” percentage of such 
students. 

Percent of Spanish-surnamed pupils in the school population. ' j 

F)-*Fi;==Scores of Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 

G^Number of Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 

Hi->Hs-Scores of non-Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 
i=:Number of non*Spanish-surnamed pupils in a given section. 

1970-71 school year: 

Grade level population— 9th grade: 

49.7 percent Mexican-American. 

.8 percent Black. 

49.5 percent Anglo. 

Grade level population— 10th grade; 

50.6 percent Mexican-American. 

1.5 percent Black. 

47.9 percent Angto. 

Grade level population— 11th grade; 

49.0 percent Mexican-American. 

3.5 percent Black. 

47.3 percent Anglo. 

Z percent Oriental. 

. Grade level population— 12th grade; 

49.7 percent Mexican-American. 

1.7 percent Black. 

48.6 percent Anglo. 

Column V.— Let x^sdeviation of the percentage of Spanish surnamed from the grade level population— 

!f0>Ai, then 

lfe<Ai,lhenX:=»‘'^ 

Ai 

Column VI— Let x=tmaximum variance between sections of a subject expressed as a percentage of Spanish-surnamed 
pupils in all sections— 

„ _Al— Ay 

Column Vtt- Let x=<sum of the raw scores of Spanish-surnamed pupils enrolled in a given section divided by the number 
of Spanish-surnamed students enrolled— 

^ Fi - - * -f Ffr 
G 



Column VIII— let x=<the sum of the raw scores of non-Spanish-surnamed pupils enrolled in a given section divided by the 
number of Spanish-surnamedLstudents enrolled— 



Hi • • • +Hn 
I 



Column Xt— Let x=the verbal skill assignment Index— 
Average score of n on-Spanish-surnamed pu pils ( co l. VIII) 
'Average score of Spanish-surnamed pupils (col. VII) 



Deviation of Spanish-surnamed pupils 
enrolled from racial composition of 
grade level (col. V). 



Column XII— Let x=:the ethnic group verbal skill assignment Index- 

Ranking of Spanish-surnamed pupils as percentile of all Spanish-surnamed 

pupitsat grade leve l (col. IX) 

'Ranking of non-Spanish-surnamed pupils as percentile of all non-Spanish- 
surnamed pupils at grade level (col. X) 



Verbal skill assignment Index (col. XI). 



Rkvikw or Assiqnmknt or Ciiildukn to Classes 

Operative QuesliotL — Is the system for the assignment of children to special edu” 
cation cfosscs for the mentally retarded^ operated or administered in a racially dis~ 
criminatory fashion? 

A. What are the state requirement.s (usually aeeoinpanyiug spoeial fiimneial 
asslstaiiee progranis) relating to JCMIl classes? 

B. What stundards does the school district maintain for assignment to EiMR 
chv.ssos? 

Three major types of discriminatory action arc: (1) ovorinclusion of minority 
groups, (2) nnderin elusion of whites or Anglos and Qi) different standards of effort 
for different ethnie groups. 



•Cluss^s fov Urn im*ntiiUy rt'lmdod (liPinafter rofonod to as DAITt clnssps) refens to any class to wlilcli 
studontij arc assigned otlu*r limn liy mtulom. fov causes related to alleged mental, learning or emotional 
(Icllclenciiy or prolileins, or any class which Is IiLstoiically traceable to tlie above-mentioned classes. 






■5 
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APPROACH ONE 

On the basis of the state and local standards allegedly utilized for assignment 
of all children there has occurred an overinclusioa of minority children. 

a. Determine whether the percentage of minority children (each minority 
groups) in EMR classes within a school exceeds by 5% minority children as a 
percent of all children at chronological age level in the school. 

b. Review the cumulative rccords/assignmcnt records of all children assigned 
to EMR classes, and note whether any of children (note race or national origin) 
assigned fail to meet the standards for assignment set up by the state or local 
school system. 

For example: 

(a) No individually administered IQ test administered 

(Ij) Test which was administered not on state approved list 

(c) IQ test score was higher than state and local standard 

(d) No record (or incomplete record) of parental permission having been 
given 

fc) No teacher referral memorandum 

(f) No periodic review of placement 

(g) No medical examination 



POINT TWO 

On the bfwis of the state and local standards alltgcdly utilized for assignment of 
all children there has occurred an underinclusion ot white or Anglo children. 

a. Determine whether the percentage of white or Anglo children in EMR 
classes within a school differs by 5% or more from white or Anglo children as a 
percent of all children at chronological age level in the school. 

b. Review the cumulative records of all children considered for assignment to 
EMR classes and note whether any children not assigned to EMR classes met the 
objective standards (test scores etc.) for assignment set up by the state and local 
school system. Record ethnic identification and which subjective standards, if anj^, 
were not met and which, if any, were. 

c. Review the group intelligence scores of carlj^^ elementary school (eg. Bee vi lie 
3rd grade ITBS) and screen for those scores which (in the test manufactures 
judgment) correlate with an IQ score below that prescribed (by state or school 
district) for assignment. After selection of the group of children described above, 
review cumulative record folders of each and note race or ethnic group and whether 
any objective standards for assignment (eg. individual IQ test score) arc revealed. 

POINT THREE 

The local school district is employing a different standard of effort as regards 
the evaluation and assignment of minority group children as compared with non- 
minority group children. 

Review the cumulative records of all children currently assigned to EMR classes 
or currently enrolled and previously considered or currently being considered for 
assignment to EMR classes. Noto (1) the number of evaluation instruments 
which have been utilized (eg. name, date and score of each test) ; (2) the number, 
nature and detail of any medical, psychological or educational evaluation or 
analysis which is included in tho folder; (3) the number, nature and detail of post- 
assignment reviews or rc-c valuations; and (4) the number, nature and detail of 
other types of background information which has been developed. 

SUMMARY OF CO-ORDINATED APPROACH 

a. Compare the ethnic population of EMR classes with the ethnic population of 
the school (or school district) as a whole. 

Key . — Docs tho ethnic population of EMR classes, for any group, vary by 5% 
or more from the ethnic population of the school? 

b. Clearly establish the .standards (.state imposed or locally imposed) by which 
the school district alleges it a.ssigns children to EMR classes and differentiate be- 
tween subjective and objective standards. 
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c. Review the eumulative reeord folders of all ehildren: 

(a) eurrently assigned to EMR elasses 

(b) eurrently enrolled and previously eonsidered or eurrently being 
eonsidered for assignment to EMR elasses 

(c) who have seores on group aptitude or aehieveinent test whieh eorrellate 
with an IQ seore eonsonant with the District's IQ seore standard for as- 
signment, 

and in all cases, note: 

(a) the ethnie group of the ehild 

(b) whether or not eaeh of the objeetive and subjeetive standards of 
assignment have been eomplied with or whether there is evidenee that 
objeetive standards have been met but assignment has not been made. 

(c) the standard of effort employed by the sehool distriet in the evaluation- 
assignment/non-assignment i^roeess. 

CUKCKLIST FOR COLnKCTIFa DaTA RkLATBD TO THE USE OP FEDERAL FUNDS 
TO PRoviLi; Equal Educational Opportunity 

1. (a) For each person occupying the following positions in a school in which a 
Title I project is operated^ obtain name of person, souree of salary, nature and 
extent of Title I serviees performed (if any): 

Superintendent, Clerical Assistant, Consultant, Teachers, Custodian, Attend- 
ance Service Personnel, Counselor, Nurse, Librarian, any other ]icrson whose 
salary is classified under the 200 scries in OE Handbook 22017 Financial Account- 
ing for State and Local School Systems* 

(b) For UacKers. — Obtain specific information as to subjects taught; hours 
per subject (including overtime) other services rendered: relation of subjects 
taught and services rendered to Title I projects (if any); names of students 
receiving instruction or services in classes financed in part or whole by Title I. 

2. Copies of any audit or evaluation related to the Title I projeet. 

3. Obtain detailed expenditure information including specific items (title and 
number) i^urchascd and names of students receiving benefits for the following 
items: 

Textbooks; audio-visual equipment; general instructional supplies; guid- 
ance and testing supplies, equipment and services; instructional support 
supplies and services. 

4. Obtain a list showing names of students identified as from low income housing, 
a description of method by which the Title I eligibility of student was determined, 
current grade level and school attended. 

5. Obtain a breakdown by school of the concentration of low income children 
in the district. 

6. Enrollment by grades for each school; average class size per grade; per school; 
per district. 

7. Inquire as to the means by which the educational need of non-Titlc I children 
were analyzed regarding participation in the Title I program. 

8. Obtain an accounting of Federal, State and local revenues available to the 
school districts and average per pupil instructional expenditure therein: 



1969-70 1970-71 

school year school year 



(a) Dollars from Federal revenue sources 

(b) Dollars from State revenue resources 

(c) Dollars from local revenue sources 

(U) Dollars of average per pupil Instructional expenditure^; 

(1) In tho district, as a whole 

(2) In school or schools in which the proposed program would be operated. 



t Average per pupilinstructional expenditure in the school district or in school or schools thereof means the aggregate of 
current pupil service expenditures (as defined below, but otherwise without regard to tho sources of funds from which such 
expenclilures are made) divided by the aggregate number of children in average daily membership for the month of March 
1970 In the case of the 1969-70 school year and for the 1st 2 weeks of tlie 1970-71 school year in the case of the 1970-71 
school year to whom free public education is provided. ^'Current pupil service expenditures" means expenditures for 
instruction, attendance and health services, but not including expenditures for pupil transportation services, operation and 
maintenance of plans, fixed charges, community outlay and debt service expenditures to cover deficits for food services and 
student body activities, or any expenditures made from funds granted under titles 1,11, and 111 of Elomentary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, terms as set forth in the classification and definition accounts in the 200 series (instruction and 
300-400 series (attendance and health services) OE Handbook— 22017 on '‘Financial Accounting for Local and State School 
Systems." 
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9. Obtain a list (with amount rccoivcd from each source) of State revenue 
Hourccs from which the school district (1) received funds during the 190 9-70 
scI)of)l year and, (2) has received or exi)eets to receive funds for the 1970-71 
school year. 



Specific source 



1969'70 school year 1970'7l school year 
(state amount) (state amount) 



10. Ascertain the average daily membership of the school district and the school 
or schools in which the propo.sed program would be operated for (1) March 1970 
and (2) for the first two weeks of the 1970-71 sehool year. 



Average daily membership schools 



Nonminority Minority Total 



11. Inquire, and describe any program identical or .similar to any program 
contain ecf in the current Title I project application which has been operated by 
the district (in any school therein) during the preceding three yeans, ineliiding a 
de.scription. How such programs wci*c funded? Whether they arc currently 
operating. 



Amount of 

Source of financial expenditures Dates of 

support (general for program and operation; 
Program School or schools program and instructional current 

Program description in which operated instructional cost) costs status 



SrnciFiG Qukstions Regarding Hacu Titlk I Puojkct Activity 

1. llow were students .selected for participation in the aetivity? 

2. VVas the activity open to all students in the target se hooks? 

ii. What are the names of the pupils mceiving specilie service.s? 

4. What seivices did participating students receive that iioii>-partieipants 
did not? 

5. What Were the total number of hoiir.s of instruction offered in X subject 
matter to students who participated in the Title 1 program? — To .students who 
did not partieipate? 

(). What is the relationship between needs of eliildren and Title I program 
design/services. 

7. What are names and hours spent of instructional and non-instruetioii per- 
sonnel performing services directly related to aetivity. 

8. What inalerials are used for Title I activity? What materials arc used for 
lion-participating children in the same aetivity area. 

Bkpartmknt of Hkamti, Education, and Wklfaui:, 

Offick of Education, 
W^ashinQloHt D.C.y Fcbniary 20 y 1070. 
RE: ESEA Title I Program Guide No. o7. 

MEMORANDUM TO CIUKF STATE SCIIOOU OFFICERS 

The Office of Education continues to receive a iiuml)cr of questions about the 
comparability requirements outlined in ESEA Title I Program Guides 44, 45, 
and 45A, esiiccially the opening paragraph of Section 7.1 in Program Guide 44; 

The Tifle 1 program and the regular school program have been planned 
and budgeted to assure that Federal funds will supplement and not supplant 
State or local funds and that Stale and local funds will be used to provide 
services in the project areas that are eomparable to the services provided 
in non-project areas. 
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In his letter of July 31, lOOl), Associate Commissioner Lcssingcr made clear 
what is expected of the States with respect to assuring comparability of services 
provided from State and local funds in Title I scliools and in iion-Title I schools. 

Despite these statements, reports of luck of comparability continue to come to 
our attention. It is ncce.ssary, therefore, to clarify further the requirements for 
assuraucc of comparability. This coiimiunieation revises previous program guides, 
and will serve as the basis for evaluating all Title I applications for the H)70-71 
school year. 

WHAT COMrAUABILITY MKANS 

Title I funds must not be used to supplant State and local funds which arc al- 
ready being expended in the project ui'ea.s or which would be expended in those 
arca.s if the services in tlio.se arcus were comparable to those for non-project areas. 
Within a district instructional and auxiliary services and current pupil instruc- 
tional expend! ture.s provided with State and local funds Wor children in project 
areas must be comparable to those services and expenditures provided for children 
in nnn-projcct areas. These services and expenditures must be provided to all at- 
tendance areas and to all childrcii without discriniinatiori. Services that arc al- 
ready available or that will be made available to children in the non project areas 
must be provided on at least an equal basis in the project areas with State and local 
funds rather than with Title I funds. 

ASSUUANCKS OF COMPATIAIULITY 

The State educational agerej^ shall require each local educational agency cither 
(a) alfirmativcly to demonstrate to the State educational agency in the project 
application that a comparability of services and expenditures provided with State 
and local funds currently exists in the schtjol district between project and non 
project areas, or (b) to submit a plan to achieve such comparability by the opening 
of school in the Fall of 1970. This responsibility includes the prejjaration and 
submission by the local educational agency (with the project application or before 
the project is approved) of factual information that fully supports assurances of 
current or forthcoming comparability in the application or in the jilaii. 

CRlTlOIirA FOU nKMONSTK.VTlNG COMPAIlAIilLlTY 

The State educational agency shall prescribe criteria by which local educational 
agencies arc to demonstrate their adherence to the requirements of comparability, 
and shall .submit these criteria to the Commissioner for approval by April 1, 1970. 
Where the data submitted by the local educational agency suggests a lack of 
comparability the State educational agency iiinst reciuirc the local educational 
agency to submit a plan to overcome inequilies in the basic programs provided in 
Title I .schools and determine whether the plan subinittcd by an applicant is ade- 
quate to achieve comparability. 

As noted above, the State cducatioiial agency is to decide upon whatever cri- 
teria it deems necessary to insure adherence loathe requirements of comparability. 
However, the criteria so prescribed I)y the State educational agency shall, as a 
minimum, include Criterion A below, and either Criterion B or Criterion C below: 

Criterion A {Ineludes two indicators) 

As part of its oritcrion, the State educational agency shall requirc the submission 
by the local educational agency of information conccniing both groups of coiiipar- 
ai)ility indicators outlined below. 

1. Comparability of distribution of .staff: 



Each school 

included in Average 

projecl nonproject 

application area schools 



(a) Pupll/leacher ratio 

(b) Pupil/nonteaching professional staff ratio..., 

(c) Pupil/jnstructional non*profossional staff ratio. 



I For ilm puriK.^e of this policy stntemeut, fumis provided under P.L. 874 will be considered the same as 
Statu mid local luiuls in dulenniulnp local e.xpnii(lItino. 
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In computing piipil/taiclicr, piipil/non-tcaching professional staff and pupil/ 
instructional non-i)rofcssional staff ratios, the full-time equivalent of part-time 
personnel or personnel whose time is divided among at least two of the three ratio 
areas shall be entered in each rcsi)cctive area. In computing pupil/tcachcr, pupil/ 
non-teaching professional staff and pupil/instructional non-profc.ssional staff ratios, 
if a person is paid in ])art with Federal funds and in part with State and local 
funds, only the full-time equivalent of the proportion of his time paid for with 
State and local funds shall be entered in each respeetive area. 

For the purpo.scs of this criterion, a ^'teacher” is a professional pcison employed 
to instruct pupiKs or students in a situation where the teacher and the pupils or 
students arc in the presence of each other. Teachers who are assigned administra- 
tive and other non-teaching duties arc not to be counted in computing the pupil/ 
teacher ratio. Principals, librarians, guidance counselors, psychologists, social 
\vorkci*s, ptc., arc to be considered as non-teaching professionals. 

2. Comparability of specific service prior to addition of title I funds: 

For services to l)c provided through a Title I project grant, the local educational 
agency shall certify that the spccifie Title I funded service docs not simply match 
services already being provided in non-project scliools. Iri so doing the local 
educational agency shall describe . the services (of the type applied for) already 
provided by Stale and local funds in project and non-project schools. For example, 
if a local educational agency requests Title I funds to finrnce a food service 
program in a project area school, it shall provide comparative data on the provision 
of food services to that school and to non-project area schools before the addition 
of Title I funds to the project area school. 

and 

Criterion B {Includes one indicator): 

The average per pupil instructional expenditure in each project area school is 
equal to or greater than the average per pupil instructional expenditure in non- 
project area schools. 

“Average per pupil instructional expenditure’’ is defined as the aggregate of 
“current piipil instructional expenditures’’ (in turn defined as expenditures from 
State and local funds for salaries of principals, teachers, consultants or super- 
visor, other iastnictional staff, secretarial and clerical assistants; other salaries 
for instruction; expenditures for textbooks, materials and teaching supplies, 
school libraries, and audio-visual equipment, all as set forth in the 200 Series of 
E^jcnditiirc Accounts in Financial Accounting f or Local and State School Systems — 
OE 22017) divided by the aggregate number of children in average daily member- 
ship in each school. 

or 

Criterion C {Includes one indicator) : 



COMPARABILITY OF TOTAL INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 




Ench school 
included in 
project 
application 


Average 
nonproject 
area schools 


Total instructional personnel expenditure per pupil 











The local educational agency shall provide data comparing the total instruc- 
tional personnel expenditure per pupil in project area and non-project area schools. 
This figure should include the salary expenditures for teachers and non- teaching 
professionals; and should include non-professional staff serving in an instructional 
capacity. The salaries of imrt-timc employees shall be included on the basis of 
their full-time equivalent and the State and local portion of salaries paid to per- 
sons who arc paid in part with Federal funds and in part with State and local funds 
shall be included on tlie basis of their full-time equivalent. 

Points of Clarification and Definition for Criterion A, Criterion B and Criterion C 

1. “Project Area Schools’’ is defined as those schools within the school district 
participating in a Title I project. “Non-Project Area Schools’’ is defined as those 
schools within the district not eligible for Title I assistance. 

2. Data submitted by the local educational agency to the State educational 
agency shall bo based on information derived from the most recent school year for 
which complete data is available. 
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3. The State educational agency shall request the local educational agency to 
specify the standard accounting procedures cinplo 3 'cd. 

4. Data shall reflect expenditures and services during the academic year (cx- 

j eluding summer session) and should be presented on the basis of schools servicing 

t siinilar grade levels. Schools with 12-month Title I programs should bo able to 

demonstrate equivalence to comparnbilit}’' for the regular school year. 

5. The State educational agency may wish to consider in its criteria the dilTcr- 
cnccs hetwoen small and large schools within a district. In particular, the informa- 
tion requested under Criterion B or Criterion C may vary significantly from schools 
of 200 to schools of .500 to schools of 1000 students; if this is the case in a district, 
the Statc\s criteria might reflect these dilTcrcnccs. 

G. To be eligible for Title I funding of summer sessions, the local educational 
ngenej^ must denionstratc that its project area schools were comparable to those 
in non-project areas during the previous school year. 

7. The cost of dctcriniinng uomparability mai'^ be allowed as part of Title I 
administrative costs. 

8. For the purposes of examination, the State agency shall require local cd- 
rcational agencies to submit comparability information on separate sheets attached 
to the main body of the application. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Thank you. 

The approach utilized in gatlieriiig and analj^ziii^ this data con- 
firmed the results noted by the Civil Rights Commission in Report 
; No. II as to the educational outcomes for Mexican American students. 

I The Office for Civil Rights, following the same approach as the 

Commission, placed primaiy emphasis on data-measming reading 
skills. 

In 1964 — the beginning of the performance period — the achieve- 
i nient levels (as measured against national norms) of the Mexican 

I American children in Beeville were significant)/ lower tlian those of 

I their Anglo peers. However, measuring the performance of all children 

I in the district from the fall of 1964 through the spring of 1970. tlie 

■ analj^'sis demonstrated that there* had been a dramatic decline in the 

educational performance of the Mexican American students as com- 
pared to their own prior performance (an average of 29 percentile 
I points). In addition, the studj’* showed that over the same period, the 
! educational performance of Anglo children improved* sunstantially 
! when compared to their own prior performance (an average of 19 
percentile poiiits). Thus, not only was the performance of the Mexican 
Arnerican children declining toward early dropout — a damaging trend 
in itself — but the trend was the opposite of that experienced by Anglo 
children. 

The results of this analysis in Beeville have become a pattern for 
similar in-depth reviews of 11 other Texas districts by our Office. It 
! should be noted, Mr. Chairman, that the Beeville school district is 
I ‘ currently implementing a comprehensive educational program designed 
< to remedy the compliance problems we have identified, 
r A program of proving that minority children are sometimes placed 

f in classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of tests that are 

( unfair because of language or cultural bias was developed by means 

|v of a review of permanent record folders of students assigned to classes 

for the educably mental!}’* retarded (EMR). The tests utilized and 
b the scores attained (particularly on the verbal IQ subtest) revealed a 
heavy bias in favor of the evaluation of English language skills of the 
I children. The other major assignment criteria — teacher evaluation and 

I achievemciit test results — were heavily oriented to educational per- 

I formance in the language skilly area (for example reading and ability 

p to communicate ideas in English). Evidence of discrimination in the 

f;: 
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assignment of children to EMR classes has also been developed with 
primary attention devoted to: (1) the discriminatory overinclusion 
of minority group students in such classes, (2) the discriiiiinalory 
underinclusion oi Anglo students, and (3) tne use of a different 
standard of effort and thoroughness in the evaluation of minority 
students who are tested by the district. 

In the development ot an enforcement approach related to the 
memorandum's jirovisions concerning ability groujiing, the Office rec- 
ognized the need for distinguishing between educationally beneficial 
strategies for meeting the special needs of minority children in an 
ethnically isolated setting, and lock tnicking and otlior jiermaneutly 
isolating i)rocedures of little or no educational value to the children. 
Accordingly, the Office currently requires that a school district be 
able to show a comprehensive, educationally coherent rationale for 
any racially or ethuicalh^ isolated ability grouping or tracking scheme. 
The rationale must iiiclude a clear statement of success criteria (re- 
lated to upward movement), a detailed aiial^^sis of the nature and 
extent of resources for the separation, and an outline of both the 
instructional methodology to be ein])loyed in each groui)ing and the 
evaluation progi-ani to be utilized b^^ the district, 1 should say on a 
prom])t and regular basis, to evaluate the success of the methodologies. 

The Office is curi-entl^^ reviewing the responsibility of school distiicts 
to notify and involve national origin minority ])arents in school 
affairs and activities. Proof of noncomplinnee with this section of the 
memorandum has been developed b^^ (1) i-evieAving the written records 
of the school district with regard to notification of ]iarents (PTA 
meetings, truancy notices, school activity notices, etc.); (2) interview- 
ing community and school district per.sonnel to ascertain the effective- 
ness of communication at school meetings and other official school 
activities; and (3) surve^'ing the liome hmgnage of parents of students 
through home langimge data collection. 

To date, the Office for Civil Rights 1ms negotiated comprehensive 
educational plans with 12 Texas school districts found to be in non- 
compliance Avith the memorandum. Currentl^^ 2S districts in Califor- 
nia, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, New 
Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, New Mexico, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin are under review for possible violations of the provisions of 
the memorandum, Of these districts now under review, seven involve 
significant numbers of Puerto Rican childi-en, four involve significant 
numbers of native American children, two involve significant numbers 
of Asian children, and eight involve significant numbers of black 
children. 

We intend to incorporate the investigative, analytical and remedial 
techniques successfully field tested in the Southwest in all eleinentary 
and secondary educational compliance activities. The princi])les set 
forth in the memorandum are, of course, applicable to educational 
practices which discriminate in like fashion against Puerto Rican, 
native American, Asian and black childi'cn. 

Wo are currently holding a scries of ti-aining piograms for all of 
our regional education staff. Three major training efforts focusing on 
discrimination against Puerto Rvean, native American, Asian, and 
black students will be held this fall. 

In view of the rapid development of techniques for proving non- 
compliance, the Office for Civil Rights, with the aid of the Office of 
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Education, established art Intra-Departmcntal Advisory Committee to 
develop strategies for the rendering of ])iograin assistance to school 
districts found to be in noiicompliance with the memorandum under 
title VI. 

A group of 75 outstanding Mexican American, Puerto Rican, and 
native American educators, psychologists, and comimini^ leaders 
met in Sau Diego on April 28-30, 1971, to begin the identification of 
bilingual/bicultural program models for the Office of Education. 

In the development of comprehensive educational models, it became 
apparent that at least the following com))onent areas would be 
addressed by a plan likely to achieve success in equali/Ing educational 
opportunity: 

(a) Curriculum design and content. 

(b) Instructional metliodolog}^. 

(c) Staff development. 

(d) Parent and community involvement. 

(e) Student assignment and classroom organization. 

(f) Special education. 

(g) Assessment and evaluation of the ))lan. 

The committee had been operating for more than 4 months wdicu 
on Augirst 13, 1971, Judge William Wa 3 me, Justice of U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas entered an order ])ursuant to 
United Slates v. Texas requesting the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare to develop and submit to the court hy August 19, 1971, 
a comprehensive educational jdan containing sufficient educational 
safeguards to insure that all students in the newdj’^ consolidated San 
Felipe Del Rio School District would be offered equal educational 
opportunities. The court specifieall)’' ordered that: 

Safeguards shall include, but shall not necessarily be limited to, bilingual and 
hicultural programs, faculty recruitment and training, and curriculum de.sign 
and content. 

An educational program team fielded by the Intra-Dcpartmeutal 
Advisory Committee on Bicultural Education, and including Texas- 
based educational experts, visited the consolid ated district from 
August 14-17, 1971. 

On August 22, 1971, a comprehensive educational plan, prepared 
by the Iiitm-Dcpartmcntal Advisory Committee, w^as submitted to 
the court b}^ the Department of Justice. The plan w’^as supported by 
San Felipe School District representatives. 

The plan outlined the educational needs and disparities existing in 
the school district and then set forth a comprehensive educational 
framework for creating a high qualit}^, culturally and linquisticall}^ fair 
educational environment. 

On September 2, 1971, an order of the court incorporating the entire 
plan suhiuitted by the department wuis issued. I should add, San Felipe 
was prior to this time a separate school district from the Del Rio 
School District. An appeal from the order w^as taken by Del Rio school 
officials to the .Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. How^ever, HEW and 
Justice Department officials were able to successfully negotiate 
a final plan with the appellants. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, with )^our permission, I should like to offer 
for the record an outline of the specific components of the bilingual/ 
bicultural model developed hy the committee. 
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Mr. Edwards. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The document refeired to follows): 

Model(s) Developed by Intra-Departmental Advisory Committee 

Specific Components of thcmodel(s) as currently developed include: 

(1) early childhood education program 

The program focuses on the development of basic cognitive skills as well ns the 
development of bilingual capabilities in 3, 4, and 5 year old children. The program 
should : 

(a) provide instruction in the language system of the child as one or more 
additional language systems are developed; 

(h) provide for teaching methodology rcllective of the child’s learning style, 
including his: (1) preferred mode of communication, (2) preferred mode of 
relating, and (3) motivational style; 

(c) provide tcir the systematic development of basic cognitive skills in- 
cluding (1) problem solving, (2) auditory discrimination, (3) sensoiy-motor, 
(4) language development, and (5) perceptual; 

(d) provide for a process-oriented curriculum; 

(e) provide for the development of autonomy and choice-making skills; 

(f) provide for the reinforcement of the . child’s cultural heritage and 
ethnic identity; 

(g) provide for small group and individualized instruction; 

(h) provide for the utilization of community personnel reflective of the 
subject iiopulation in terms of ethnicity, economic status, and area of resi- 
dence in paraprofessionnl roles; 

(i) provide for meeting the non-instruction al needs of the children iueludi ng 
health, nutritional, and family services assistance. 

(j) provide for comprehensive parental involvement at both the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation level of the jirograin as well as at the 
instructional level as parent volunteers fully engaged in the learning-teaching 
process. 

(2) BILINGUAL. CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGY 

The component involves a program of instruction in each of the district’s 
elementary .schools, at all grade levels, that would reflect a bilingual/bicultural 
approach to small group instructional methodology. 

Such an approach would require the use of both English and Spanish as 
languages of instruction for all children, with the eoncuiTOiit dcveloiuncnt of the 
primary and secondary language skills of all children, so that reading and writing 
arc introduced in the child’s primary language at the same time initial language 
development is begun in the second language. The ultimate goal of such an 
approach is to create a learning situation in which each child .should be able to 
use both languages interchangeably as modes of learning and eominuiiicating. 

The success of the above described program of instruction depends upon the 
reflection of the cultural pluralism of the student population in the curricular 
materials, teaching styles and learning environment of the classroom. The 
learning and incentive-motivational styles of all students should be carefully 
and regularly evaluated, and teaching strategics dcveloiicd, modified and expanded 
accordingly. Diagnostic testing and teacher observation .should be utilized to 
identify individual learning prolilcs. 

(3) STUDENT ASSIGNMENT AND CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 

Elements of this component include provisions that: 

(a) Migrant students should be assigned to regular hctcrogenou.s classrooms. 
Provision for classroom .spaces (to be reserved for migrant students) should be 
made at the beginning of the academic year, in order that migrant students be 
assured of placement in regular classrooms. 

Special educational needs of migrant students may necessitate the instructional 
grouping of such students for a portion of the regular school day. Such grouping, 
however, need not and should not exceed one hour of the regular school day. 
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. (b) Classroom and oilier instructional environments should be heterogeneous in 
tcriiis of race, etluiicity and socio-ciiltiiral buckgroiind so as to assure that the 
process by which each child cun draw fnmi a pool of experience, ideas, and values, 
ill order to contribute in interaction with other children not stifled by a honiogeii- 
sity of educational cnviroiiiiicnt in which cultural superiority or inferiority', raUi(?r 
than cultural diversity, is [icrccivcd. Classrooms should be reorganized so as to 
execute small instructional groupings to meet the individual educational needs of 
the students. 

(4) STAFF DliVnl.OPMKNT 

Elciiieiits of this component include: 

(a) Initiation of a Special Career Dn'clopiiicnt Program. This program will 
provide and support the idciitilicatlou, multiple-level entry and plucciiicnt of 
Mcxican-Amcricau and other minority ^ roiip members into all levels of the school 
system (i.c. administrative, .supervisory, pupil personnel services, guidance and 
counseling, teaching, and other supportive .staff). 

To insure effective iiiiplciiiciitatioii of this coinixincnt, the jMiilti-Ethnic Ad- 
visory Committee .shall designate a thrcc-pcrson suhcoininittcc from its member- 
ship to monitor this aspect of the plan, 

(b) Initiation of a system- wide staff training program developed through joint 
staff and community effort which w'oiild include at least the following components: 

(1) Cultural awareness training that would include School Board incmbci*s, 
key community leaders, administrative staff, teaching personnel, counseling 
and guidance personnel, and parents; 

(2) Bicultural curriculum development; 

(3) Pupil diagnosis, prase rip tivc teaching, and behavior modification 
strategics; 

(4) Bilingual, oral language assc.ssnicnt, and ESL training; 

(5) Team teaching and differentiated .staffing; 

(6) ; Tests and incasiircmcnts techniques for measuring bicultural .student 
performance. 

(c) Iiiinicdiatc initiation of systciiintic and intensive efforts to recruit minority 
group staff at the professional, para-profcssional, and non-pnifcssional level. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have recently urged all scliool districts with significant national 
origin minority group enrollments to reexamine their ])rogranis in 
light of the May 25 memorandum and to duplicate the model bi- 
lingual/bioultural plans implemented in certain school sj-sterns. I 
have also ap])ointed a task grouj) on implementation of tlie May 25 
memorandum to define for ns new areas i*equiring OCR*s attention. 
A list of the task ginup membei’s is offered for the record, 

Air. Edwards. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The document refened to follows:) 

Task Group on Implementation of May 25 Memorandum 

Mr. Martin II. Gerry, Chairman, Assistant Director (Special Programs), Office 
for Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Frank Negron, Director of Puerto Rican Studies, City University of New 
York, New York City. 

Dr. Jose Cardenas, Superintendent of Schools, Edgewood Independent School 
District San Antonio, Texas. 

Dr. Uvaldo Palomaics, Director, Human Development Training Institute, 
President, Institute for Personal Effectiveness for Children, San Diego, California. 

Dr. Armando Rodriguez, Assistant Commissioner for Regional Office Coor- 
dination, Office of Education. Department of Hcahh, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. John Aragon, Director/ Consultant, The Technical Center of the University 
of New Mexico. 

Mr. Philip Montez, Regional Director, Western Field Office, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

* Dr. Maniicl Ramiriz, Professor of Education, Director, Biciiltiiral/Biliugual 
Project, University of (Jalifornia, Riverside. 

Father Henry J. Casso, Education Director, Mexican-Amerieaii Legal Def.m.^e 
and Education Fund, Sau Francisco, California. 
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Dr. llciirj^ M. Ramiriz, Chair man, Cabinet Conimiticc on Opportunity for 
the iSpanisli Sneaking. 

Dr. Edward Dc Avila, Director, Multilingual Assessment Project, Stockton, 
California. 

Mr. Manuel Carrillo, Director, OfTice for Spanish Suniamcd Americans, Office 
of Special Concerns, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Alh’cdo Castaneda, Chairman, Mexican- American Stadias, Profcs.sor of 
Education, University of California, Riverside. 

Dr. David Usian, Director, Educational Sy.stems Division, Computer Sciences 
Corporation, Falls Church, Virginia. 

Dr. Simon Gonzales, Assistant to the Chancellor, University of California 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Jane Mercer, A.s.sociatc Profassor of Sociology, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Albar Pena, Chief, Bilingual EdueatiOii Program Branch, Bureau of Elc- 
ineatary and Secondary Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Rudolph Munis, Education Program Specialist, Office of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Gilbert Herrera, Chief, Texas Branch, Rural Fields Operations Division, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Dallas. 

Mr. Gilbert Chavez, Director, Office for Spanish-Speaking American Affairs, 
Ollicc of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Rene Cardenas, Bay Area Bilingual Education League, Berkeley Unified 
School District, Berkeley, California. 

Mr. Donald K. Morales, Office of Regional Director, Region IX,. San Francisco, 
California. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Mr. Chairman, the President underscored the 
conimitment of this administration to equal educational opportunity 
by incorporating in his proposed Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act of 1972, as a specifically defined action in denial of such 
opportunity: 

* * * the failure by an educational agency to take appropriate action to overcome 
language barriers that impede equal participation by its students in its instructional 
l)rograms. 

This commitment will continue to be translated by the Oflice for 
Civil Rights into concrete enforcement action under the provisions of 
title VI. 

I am confident that this compliance activity can provide the impetus 
for widespread change in improving the quality and delivery of 
educational services for all children, 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would also like to provide 
for the record excerpts from an earlier letter to Senator Mondale 
from the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, Elliot Richard- 
son, 

Mr. Edwards, Witliout objection, it will be included m ll)e record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 



Appkndix D 
Mk.morandum 



May 25, 1070. 



To: Sehnol Di.striets With More Than Five Pereont National Origin -Minority 
Group Children. 

From: J. Stanley Pottinger, Direetor, Office for Civil Rights. 

Subjeet: Identifieation of DLseriinination and Denial of Services on the Basis of 
National Origin, 



Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the Departmental Regulation 
(45 CFR Part 80) pi onuilgatcd thereunder, require that there bo no discriinina- 
tion on the basi.s of race, color or national origin in the operation of any federally 
assisted progmms. 
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Title VI compliance reviews conductecl in school districts with large Spanish 
siirnaincd student populations by the Oflicc for Civil llights have revealed a 
number of common practices which have the ctreet of denying equality of educa- 
tional opportunity to Spanish surnaincd pupils. Similar practices which have the 
elfcet of discrimination on the basis of national origin c.xist in other locations 
with respect to disadvantaged pupils from other national origin-minority groups, 
for example, Chinese or Portuguese, 

The purpose of this niemoranduin is to clarify HEW policy on issues concerning 
the responsibility of school districts to provide etiiial educational opportunity to 
national origiii-minority group children deficient in English language skills. Tlie 
following are some of the major ai*cas of concern that relate to coinplianco with 
Title VI: 

(1) Where inability to speak and understand the English language c.\ eludes 
national origin-minority group children from ctfcctivc participation in the educa- 
tional program offered by a school district, the district must take affirmative 
steps to rectify the language deffciency in order to open its instructional program 
to these students. 

(2) School districts must not assign national origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on the basis of criteria which essentially measure 
or evaluate English language skills; nor may school districts deny national origin- 
minority group children access to college preparatory courses on a basis directly 
related to the failure of the school system to inculcate English language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking system employed l)y the school system to 
deal with the special language skill needs of imtionai origin-minority group children 
must be designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as possible and must 
not operate as an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the rcspon.sibility to adequately notify national origin- 
minority group parents^ of school activities which are called to the attention uf 
other parents. Such notice in order to be adcqinue may have to be provided in a 
language other than English, 

School districts should examine current practices which exist in their districts in 
order to assess compliance with the jnatters set forth in this meiiiorandiim. A 
school district which determines that coinplianco problems currently exist in that 
district should immediately communicate in writing with the Office for Civil 
Rights and indicate what steps arc being taken to remedy the situation. Wli(n*c 
compliance questions arise lus to the sufficiency of programs designed to meet the 
language skill needs of national origin-minority group children already operating 
in a particular ai-ca, full information regarding such programs should be provided. 
Ill the area of special language assistance, the scope of the program and the process 
for identifying need and the extent to which tlie need is fullilled should bo set forth. 
School districts which receive tins memorandum will bo contacted shortly regarding 
the availability of technical assistance and will be provided with any additional 
information that may be needed to assist districts in achieving compliance with 
the law and equal educational opportunity for all children, Effective as of this date 
the aforcincntioncd areas of concern will be regarded by regional Office for Civil 
Rights pcmonncl as a part of their compliance responsibilities. 



Excuupt From Lkttior With ENCLosunus From Eli.iot L, Richardson, Skcrk- 

TAiiY, DupartmivNtofIIicalth, Education, and WioiiFARio to Senator Walti-:r 

F, MoNDAIiU 

The effects of ethnic isolation, rural and urban, on the educational development 
of Mexican, Puerto Rican and American Indian children are both severe and long 
term. Ethnic isolation often creates a homogeneity of educational environment 
in which a perception of cultural diversitj^, without .an as-sumption of cultural 
superiority, cannot occur. Moreover, this homogeneity eifectivcly jjrecludcs the 
interaction of children from different socio-economic and ethnic home environ- 
ments. Every major report or research project dealing with the educational pri»b- 
lems and needs of “disadvantaged’^ children has concluded that cdncalional 
development (learning) is greatly hindered by a homogonoiis learning environ- 
ment. Children learn more from each other than from any other rc.sourcc of the 
educational environment. To create and perpetuate homogeneity is to greatly 
reduce the pool of experience, ideas and value.s from which children can draw an cl 
contribute in interaction with other children. In a heterogenous educational 
environment cultural diversity can be presented in an exciting interaction/ 
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ttWttrcncss/growUi process which is education in its truest sense. This diversity 
cun he presented and perceived as enriching the total human environment rather 
than as threatening to a i)articular eiiltural insularity. 

Anotl’.er important ])roblem related to ethnie isolation relates to the effeet of 
such isolation on educational motivation and psychological development of the 
isolated ehild, While the segregated Anglo child is equally deprived of a hetero- 
geneity of educational environment which could lead to incretised educational 
development, he is rarely confronted with a sehool eiivironnient which directly 
rcjects his language and, less directly, but just as devnstatingly, rejects the culture 
of liis home cnvironincnt: lifestyle, clothes, food, family relationships, physical 
appearance, etc. The Mcxicaii-Anicrican, Puerto Rican and American Indian 
child is constantly isolated by an educationally sanctioned picture of American 
society which produces a consciousness of separation and then exclusion and then 
infeiiority. Realizing his exclusion from the dominant Anglo society (ns presented 
l)y the mass media, advertising, textbooks, etc.), the child perceives n rejection 
by the society of his home which he personalizes as n rejection of his parents; 
and finally, a rejection of himself. This shattering process of self concept destruc- 
tion often loads to withdrawal from or hostility toward the educational system. 
Attitude or posturing toward the learning cnvironincnt is the single most important 
factor in the process of educational development. 

Finally, the maintenance of ethnic isolation creates for the Siianish-spcnking or 
Indian language-speaking child the additional disavdantage of depriving him of 
the ino.st important resource for English language skill development — regular 
interaction and coininunieation with English-speaking children. 

In suinniaiy, .sonic of the most important needs of Mcxican-Amcricnn, Puerto 
Riean and American Indian children related to ethnic isolation are: 

(1) The need for ethnic or cultural diversity in the educational environment: 
lIcterogcncit 3 '^ 

(2) The need for total institutional renosturing (including culturally sensitizing 
teachers, instructional materials and cclucational approaches) in order to incor- 
porate, affirmatively recognize the value the cultural eiivironnient of ethnic 
minority children so that the dcveloiimcnt of po.sitivc self-con cop t can be accel- 
erated: Bi-cultural approaches: with, as an important eomllary: 

(3) The need for language programs that introduco and develop English language 
.skills witliout dcnicaning or otherwise deprecating the language of a child's home 
environment and thus without presenting English ns n move valued language: 
i)i-lingual component. 

To meet the needs of ethnically i.solated children described in numbers 2 & 3 
above, participation of Anglo children in the Bi-Ciiltural/Bi-Lingual programs is 
e.s.seiitial. 

Mr. Edwards. Would you like Mr. Hays to present his statement at 
tins time? 

Mr. PoTTINGER. Yes. 

TESTIMONY OP DICK W. HAYS, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER POE 
SPECIAL CONCERNS, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Hays. I am Dick Hays, Assistant Commissioner for Special 
Concerns for the OflSce of Education, and witli me is Mr, Gilbert 
Chavez, Director of the Office for Spanish Spealdng American Affaii’s. 
Wo appreciate the opportunity to be here today to share witli you our 
perceptions of the educational problems facing Spanish-speaking 
Americans and to discuss with you some of the efforts tlie Ofl&ce of 
Education is malcing to lielp them overcome tlie.se critical problems. 

Hnit the educational attainment of America’s Si)anish-spcaking 
people has been sevcrclj^ liami)cred by linguistic, culturally related, 
and economic factors has been amply documented with statistics. 
Dropout rates, average level of ethicational attuinment, scores ob- 
tained on standardized achievement and other tests of student per- 
formance all indicate that a greater effort is needed by the educational 
system to provide Spaiiisli-spcakiiig pupils with real equality of 
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educational opportunity. For example, while the median number of 
school years completed by Anglos is 12.2 years, the median number of 
school years completed by their counterparts of Spanish-speaking 
origin is 9.3 years. In the Southwest, 86 percent of the Anglo students 
graduate from high school, while only 60 percent of the Spanish- 
speaking students complete their high school education. 

I need not belabor these statistics. The tlu’ce jHiblished Civil Rights 
Commission reports on Mexican Aineiican education dramatically 
illustrate the problems faced by the Spanish spealdng. The problems 
are great and the task of solving them is an m*gent one. The responsible 
levels of government must work together to find solutions. This means 
a partnersliip between the local school districts and the State agencies 
to eliminate discrimination against national origin minority students. 
The Federal Government, tlirough agencies such as OCR and OE, 
must find better ways for its programs to assist in this effort. I would 
like to turn to a brief discussion of the resources the Office of Education 
is directing toward ending the educational problems of the Spanish 
speaking. 

Federal and State officials are working with local education agencies 
in several cooperative program efforts to improve the educational 
experience afforded Spanish-speaking pupils. In order to enable these 
children to succeed in the school environment, comprehensive efforts 
must address their special educational needs. Under title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, which I might add is the 
largest single program in the Office of Education, compensatory 
education projects are designed and implemented by the local educa- 
tion agencies serving economically and educationally disadvantaged 
children. In fiscal year 1972 some $60 million w^as provided for title 
I, ESEA programs and projects directed toward an estimated 312,000 
Spanish-speaking children throughout the United States. Wliilo our 
data concerning education programs for children of migratory a^i- 
cultural workers is incomplete, we do know that Spanish-speaking 
children constitute a very sigmficant portion of the target population 
bei^ served by the $64,8 million in funds that w^ent to this title I 
activity in fiscal year 1971. 

Language difficulties arc one of the most serious educational handi- 
caps experienced by Spanish-speaking children. To help them, as w^ell 
as all non-English-speaking children, develop then full potential for 
learning;, a program based on the concept of bilingualism wms estab- 
lished in OE. The amount budgeted for bilingual education giants 
under title VII, ESEA, has increased from $25 million in fiscal 1971 
and $35 million in fiscal 1972, to $41 million recpiested in fiscal 1973. 
More than SO percent of the $35 million in fiscal year 1972 funds went 
for the support of projects for the Spanish speaking. 

In Idndergarten and the early primary grades, additional support 
is provided many Spanish-speaking jaun^tevs to help them ^^follow 
through^^ on their potential for intellcctum and physical growth. The 
Follow Through program allocated an estimated $7,5 million in fiscal 
year 1971 to meet the needs of j’oung Spanish-speaking children. 
Besides academic help, the Follow Through participants received 
important health and nutrition services. 

Early in the process of aiding the disadvantaged student, it became 
w’idely recogniml that leading ability was central to almost all 
achievement in school. The riglit to read program w^as established 
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to coordinate OE^s attack on illiteracy. Eight to read, with emphasis 
on the best possible means of providing reading assistance to ediica- 
tionall}’^ and economically disadvantaged students, reaches people 
across the Nation, manj" of whom are Spanish s])eakinp. 

The bilingual, Follow Through, right to read, and similar programs 
were not conceived and designed to bring massive Federal operational 
assistance to bear on the respective target problems. Instead, the 
techniques and solutions demonstrated by these pi’ogranis must be 
adopted and multiplied on the State and local levels. 

TJSOE*s efforts to combat the educational liroblems faced by 
Spanish-speaking students are not restricted to the cleinentaiy and 
secondary school levels. In fiscal j^ear 1971, the Spanish speaking 
accounted for appro.xiinatelj" 23 percent of the people reached by 
jirojects funded by the States under the adult education jirogram. A 
total of more than $10 million was involved in these projects. An 
additional $1.3 million was allocated for activities related to the 
Spanish speaking under the special projects and teacher training 
sections of the adult education program. 

In the area of higher education, one of the most significant of OE^s 
activities on behalf of the Spanish speaking occurs in the area of 
student financial aid. About 105,000 (2 percent) of the Nation's college 
students are Spanish siimamed; over 90,000 of them are estimated to 
be benefiting from Federal student assistance. Appro.xiinately $2S 
million was allocated to these students through national dofen.se 
student loans, educational opportunity grants, and college-work 
study programs. In addition, approximate!}" $31 million was generated 
to assist Spanish -speaking students by the guaranteed student loan 
program. 

The Civil Rights Commission has documented that the holding 
power of the educational system at all levels is poorer for minority than 
for majority students. The recruitment, preparation and retention of 
minority students in higher education is the specific task of three OE 
programs. Some $3.3 million was allocated to serve the Spanish-speak- 
ing in fiscal year 1971 through OE’s “TRIO" programs — Talent 
Search, Special Services, and Upward Bound. These programs have the 
specific legislative mandate to assist economically and educationally 
disadvantaged students to aspire to, enter, and/or comi^lete post- 
secondary education. An estimated total of 20,264 Spanish-s]:)eaking 
students participated in these programs in fiscal yrear 1971. 

In responding to problems on the other end of the educational 
spectrum, OE is funding a national television series for Spanish-speak- 
ing preschool children to improve their self-image and to develop basic 
academic skills and problem-solving activities. I might add that the 
recently passed education amendments of 1972, include a prorision 
that will set aside 4 percent of the emergency school assistance funds 
for bilingual education programs. 

In addition to reviewing with you these encouraging program ef- 
forts, Air. Chairman, I would also like to mention the activities of the 
Office of Spanish-Speaking American Affairs, under the directorship of 
Air. Gilbert Chave;^. , 

USOE's Office of Special Concerns consists of six units, one of which 
is the OJfiice of Spanish-Speaking American Affairs. This unit was es- 
tablished in July 1967 to enable the Office of Education to develop, 
coordinate, and implement policies and programs relative to the needs 
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of Spanish-speaking Americans. Members of this unit work to assure 
that the interest of the Spanish-speaking are represented in policy- 
making councils; the}’’ function as advocates for them in the review of 
program and project proposals; they serve as OE^s door to communi- 
cation with the Spanish-speaking community. This unit strives to in- 
form the Spnnish-spenldng of opportunities available to them through 
OE programs and provides them with the technical assistance needed 
to apply for and manage project grants. In summaiy, OSSAA is well 
aware of the problem outlined by the Civil Rights Commission and 
operates cn behalf of the Spanish-speaking to make OE programs and 
policies more conducive to their solution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to give you a brief orientation to OE's 
concerns and activities relating to the education of the Spanish-speak- 
ing. I hope this presentation will be of value to your committee in its 
deliberations. We will be glad to address any questions you might have 
have at this time. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you, Mr. Pottinger and Mr. Hays for your 
statements, and I am pleased that you share the sense of urgency 
that this subcommittee feels with regard to the lack of educational 
advantages for the Sjmnish-speaking m our country. 

It is not a situatioii that is showing am’’ statistical improvement 
insofar as evidence presented to this subcommittee. 

For example, you donT see any great iinproveinciit, either, Mr. 
Pottinger or Mr. Hays? 

Mr. Pottinger. On a national basis, no, I do not. In the areas 
where we have had our resources make an impact, we have seen 
improvement, but unfortunately, they arc not nationuide. 

Mr. Edwards. Let's talk about resources for a moment. One of the 
most promising programs is bilingual education, according to tlie 
report and testimony of the Civil Rights Commission. I believe that 
is generall}^ accepted, and title VII of the Elementary and Secondar}^ 
Amendments of 1967, did create the bilingual education progi’am. 

In 1971, only $10 million was requested by the President for bilin- 
gual education although $80 million was authorired by the Congress 
and $25 million was ajipropriated. 

In 1972, the fiscal year just ending, $25 million was requested by 
the President, $100 million authorized b}’’ Congress, and $35 million 
appropriated. 

And, now, this afternoon, I believe we havQ an appropriation bill 
before the House of Representatives, with $41 million to be appro- 
priated for bilingual education, with Congressman Herman Badillo of 
New York offering an amendment to increase the amount. These title 
VII programs, bOiiigual education, reach onl}^ 1.9 percent of tlio 
Chicano students in the five states studied by the Civil Rights Com- 
mission. What is Avi’ong wiili our programs? What is wrong mill the 
funding, what is wong with the commitment of the administration to 
asking for some decent amounts of money? 

Mr. Hays. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think this year we have asked 
for an additional and substantial amount more than we have in the 
past. I think the other consideration to keep in mind is that this was 
not intended to be a massive operational program. It was to be a 
demonstration effort working in conjunction with our other programs 
for the disadvantaged such as title I. Hoirefully, through the new 
legislation coming to us, as such an interaction develops between the 
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bilingual program and tlie larger grant programs, I believe we will be 
better able to address the inaiy needs, and touch more than 1.9 
percent of the Spanish-speaking in the Southwest. 

Mr. PoTTiNGEu. Could I add another ])oint, to answer another 
])art ot 3’our question about the nature of the commitment of the 
administration. 

It seems to me that one of the most iinporfaiit things we could 
establish would bo that a special funding program does need to be 
increased and substantially, and I believe that is reflected both in 
the secretary's appeals and also with regard to the Emergency School 
Aid Act, with the specific set asides. But in addition to that, no 
special bilingual progi-ams will ever do the job. What we have to do 
is to make each school district, with a substantial number of national 
origin ininorit}^ students, understand that it is their duty to extend 
non-Federal funds on au equal basis. So long as school districts are 
of the opinion that the}’' can use all of their other funds for their 
Anglo students and onl}’' serve national origin minority students by 
special Federal fumling, we are never going to get to the root of the 
problem. What wo have undertaken to do, in addition to seeking 
funds for school districts that have difficulties in tliis area, is not 
oul}^ to itlentify for them new programs where they might seek new 
funds, but to help them reorient their existing programs. The amount 
of waste ami the lack ot priorities are monumental. 

In some cases, school disti'icts refuse to do this because of thcii' 
own willful disreganl for the programs. In other cases we find school 
districts that have never hatl a model in front of them to understaml 
what to do. 

I think Beeville is a ^ood example. Wlien we liad a progi*am made 
up hy people both inside and outside of the Govemnient, go into 
Beeville and lay out to them how to use their funds, wo found sub- 
stautinl progress could be made without the necessity of a hassle 
with the Government or Congi'css. 

Mr. EdwAlROS. Do you have any evidence, Mr. Pottinger, that 
these State and local education agencies are now proceeding with 
appropriate plauuiug and programs for bilingual education? 

Mr. Pottinger. We have what I consider to be veiy clear and 
convincing evidence that they are certainl}’' not doing that, both 
because of an insensitivity to the urgency of the problem and also, 
with that, a lack of technical knowledge in dealing with what is 
admittedly’' a very complex educational problem. 

Mr. Edwaros. But yon intend to proceed with ymur urging to 
them to pro\ide this type of educational progi*am? 

Mr. Pottinger. Frankly’', we tliiuk that uiuler title VI of the Civil 
Eights Act, for them to fail to use all of the resources available on 
an equal basis is, in itself, discrimination under the Constitution 
ami under title VI. Again, as a practical matter, if we don't take that 
route, we are not going to have an impact. As a legal and philosophical 
matter, it is important that the district recognize that it has an 
equal obligation to all of its children. 

Wc do intend to pursue this and we hope the kind of models we 
are now developing will not have to be duplicated with the same kind 
of effort in each district, but might serve, we hope, to induce the 
other districts to see what needs to be done and allow us to make 
progress more promptly with the resources we have. 
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Mr. Edwards. Mr. Pottinger, back iu May of 1970, according to 
your testimony, the Office of Education did issue a memorandum to 
all of the school districts with more than 5 percent national origin 
Jiiinority group students to tell them what their responsibilities are 
ill providing equal opportunity education to these particular students. 
Now, more than 2 yeai*s since the issuance of this memorandum, 
HEW has completed compliance reviews in only IG districts — is that 
what you said — and 27 more are under reAiew, When you consider 
that there are 2,900 school districts in the southwest alone, it seems 
to me that the surface has barely been scratched. 

(The memorandum referred to is at 39.) 

Mr. Pottinger. Yes. I think this is an excellent point to raise, 
and a A^ery important one for us to both acknowledge where the 
deficiencies e.xist, what we are doing about them, and why tliey 
exist. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the May 25 memorandum was issued 
by my office, the office for civil rights, not the office of education, so 
to the extent there is blame — or credit — on that, it goes to our office 
and not Commissioner Marland. 

On the credit side, we ajijireciate the sujiport we got from the 
office of education. The numbers are, to ujidato the figures you have, 
as follows: 

To: Bill Van den Toorn. March 17, 1972. 

From: Catherine Welsh. 

The following pages provide a list of the elementary and secondary school 
districts in each Ilegion which have been reviewed under the May 25, 1970 
Memorandum and which: 

(1) presently arc under review 

(2) scheduled to be reviewed 

(3) notified by letter of non-compliance and have negotiated plan 

(4) notified by letter of non-compliance and have not yet negotiated plans 

(5) notified of non-compliance and will not negotiate or submit plans 

Bmmary slicctt March i7, 1012 



Number of districts presently under review 24 

Number of districts scheduled to be reviewed during the 1971-72 school 

j’^car ^ 9 

Number of districts notified of noncompliance and have negotiated plans — 12 

Number of districts notified of noncompliance and liavc not yet negotiated 

plans 1 

Number of districts notified of noncompliance and will not negotiate or 
submit plans , 3 



IIKGION i: BOSTON 

Dislricis presenihj under review 
Boston Public Schools. 

RRGION II : NKW YORK 

Districts presently under review 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 

Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

Buffalo, New York. 

Districts scheduled to be reviewed 
Passaic, New Jersey (no date set). 

IIKQION nr. PIIILADIOLPHIA 

Districts presently under review 
None. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed 

OCR 101 forms are being reviewed in order to select districts to review. 
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Districts presently under review 
Aikon, So\itIi Carolina (Blacks/special education). 
Districts scheduled to he reviewed 
None. 

REGION V; CHICAGO 



Districts presently tinder review 
East Cliicago, Indiana. 

Saginaw, Alichigan. 

Shawano, Wisconsin (Native Americans). 
Ulysses, Kansas. 

GoodlantL Kansas. 

Garden City, Kansas. 

Holcomb, Kausiis. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed 
Sites are being selected. 



IIMGION Vi: DALLAS 



Districts presently under review 
Victoria ISD., Texas. 

El Paso ISD, Texas. 

Santa Maria ISD, Texas. 

South San Antonio ISD, Texas. 

Hobbs, New Mexico. 

Districts which received letters of noncompliance and have negotiated plans 
Ozona ISD, Texas. 

Bishop ISD, Texas. 

Lockhart ISD, Texas. 

Beeville ISD, Texas. 

San Marcos ISD, Texas. 

Weslaco ISD, Texas. 

Los Fresnos ISD, Texas. 

Sierra Blanca ISJ), Texas. 

Rotan ISD, Texiis. 

Pawnee ISD, Texas. 

Fort Stockton ISD, Texas. 

Carney Rural ISD, Texas. 

Districts which received letters of noncompUance and have not negotiated plans yet 
La Feria ISD, Texas. 

Districts which received letters of noncompliance and will not negotiate or suhmii plans 
Uvalde ISD, Texas. 

Karnes City ISD, Texas. 

Taft ISD, Texas. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed {before end of present school year) 

Raymondville ISD, Texas. 

Engle Piiss ISD, Texas. 

San Benito ISD, Texas. 

Socorro ISD, Texas. 

IlHGIOn VIIi: DKNVKU 



Districts presently under review 
None. 

Districts scheduled to he reviewed 
Fort Lupton, Colorado. 

REGION ix: SAN FRANCISCO 

Districts presently under review 
Tempo, Arizona. 

Tucson, Arizona. 
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WinsloWj Arizonii. 

Pomona, California. 

Delano, California. 

Bakersfield, California. 

Fresno, California. 

Districts scheduled to be reviewed 
San Bernadino, California (I\Iav). 

Sweetwater Uni(»n, California (no date). 

nicGioN x: skattli: 

Districts presently under review 
None. 

Districts scheduled to be reviewed 
Alaska State School System (preliminary in April-May). 



Mr. PoTTiNGER. The number of districts presently under review is 
28. Still scheduled to be reviewed are 10. The number of districts 
notified of nonconipliance, which have negotiated plans, is 12. The 
number notified of nonconipliance where plans have not yet come in is 
one. The number of districts notified of noncoinpliance, and which will 
not negotiate or submit plans — in other words, who have said we can 
go fly a kite in cft'ect — is three. 

Now, let me talk about these figures in light of the 2,900 school 
districts you mentioned in one part of the country. And wo should add 
that the in’oblem is even greater than that in your State, as the record 
indicates. In the State of California we have not yet inado the kind 
of lieadway that we have in Texas. V\Hiat are the reasons for that? 

First, it seems to me that there has been a systematic neglect on the 
part of all agencies of the Government, and even in the private sector, 
until very rccentl 3 \ Just 24 months ago, in the Office for Civil Rights, 
almost all of our resources in the education area were devoted, of 
necessity, to the dismantling of tlie dual system, largely in the South. 
I believe that was a priority mandated by the law and the Nation’s 
conscience. It did have a regrettable side cflcct however, and that 
was a lack of attention to the national origin portion of the i^opulation 
and their protection under title VI. 

Second, you find that same pattci’u existing throughout the Govern- 
ment, including the Civil Rights Commission itself, and in the early 
days, including the Congress, so we in the Government have come 
upon an awareness today which must be galling to those who, for 
many years, suffered from this kind of discrimination. 

Third, in \dcw of the limited number of people and resources we had, 
and the need to continue efforts to deal with our 2 )viority of onding 
dual systems, what we did was to carve out a substantial i)art of our 
staff and address oui-sclves specifically to the issue of national origin 
discrimination. 

Fourth, you meutioued that the memorauduni was issued 2 ycar.s 
ago. That is correct. You meutioued, also, we have not had a sub- 
.sbautial or profound uatiouwitlc impact — that is also correct. But I 
don’t know that there is any more that could liavc been donc thaii that 
which \vc arc doing with vigor in our office. I mean, it has been iieccs- 
saiy, before ha\dng an outside review capacity in these 2,90() districts 
or so, to develop the tcclmical expertise necessary to do the job right. 



A rough analogy that comes to iny mind would be the development 
of a cure for cancer. It could be done in one place at one time, ami once 
it is done successfully, can be reproduced massively. 

We are learning from what we are doing, and in addition, we are 
teaching other people how to make an impact, I suspect and I ho])C 
this is not undulj’' optimistic — that we will find a kind of geometric 
progression in this program as we go from a small number oi districts, 
and we and they develop the expertise to help the other districts, to 
make the kind of national impact we want to see. 

Other than that, I cannot give you a more fair or complete explana- 
tion as to why the issuance of the memorandum has not, itself, cured 
the problem. I can say tliis in defense of its issuance, however. We are 
alwa3"s caught on the horns of a dilemma. If we do make policj^ state- 
ments, almost invariably we find the issuance of a statement or policy 
position — or even a law such as the Civil Rights Act of 1964 — does not 
have the immediate impact it is designed to have. In other words, ^ye 
are not unique in this problem. We issued it, but we stand behind it, 
we are proud to have issued it, we do not believe the 

Mr. Edwards. How maiiy people do j^’on have working on this 
particular problem of compliance, Mr. Pottinger? 

Mr. Pottinger. I don’t have the figiire.s at hand, 

Mrs. Stuck. We have assigned five in Dallas and I think it would 
go like that, five out of a staff of 12, and it would probably go like 
that across the countiy. 

Mr. Pottinger. I think, in the Dallas region, five out of 12 pro- 
fessional compliance officers in the education field arc assigned to 
this problem and that this is a fair representation, if j^ou use popula- 
tion parity as a roudi indicator. 

The same would be Lriic in the Avesterii and New York regions. To 
be complete, I think I should supplement the record on this point, but 
I think that gives an indication. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

OCR PllOFKSSIONALS ASSIGNED TO TiTLK VI NATIONAL OllIGlN GllOUP PjlODLEMS 

IN Education 

There are currently IS professional staff members who devote all or part of 
their time to Title VI compliance work in this area. 

Mr. Edwards. I am sure yon would like a lot more staff? 

Mr. Pottinger. Very definitely. 

Mr. Edwards. And you have problems, do 3'‘ou, in getting an 
increased budget? 

Mr. Pottinger. The staggering problem is, within any reasonable 
bounds, if we asked for the kind of numbers we nccdccl to have an 
onsite impact, within a 12-month fiscal year, the problems become 
less those — 

In the first place, they become those of priorities in the budget 
scheme. Beyond that, avc have found, to have the impact we need 
immediately, we probably could literall3’' not train a thousand com- 
pliance oflRcers in any year. 

Mr. Edwards. Would you have to have compliance officers? Most 
of the information is from questionnaires; is it not? 

Mr. Pottinger. That is a primary tool, too. Wliat we have done 
is use questionnaires. TI1C3'' must be a little more accurate than those 
used by the Civil Rights Commission. That is not to depreciate their 
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efforts, but to point out that we are a law enforcement ageney, not an 
oversight or reporting agency. By that I mean that, whether we like 
the difficulties or not, we have to live within the Constitution, and 
that sets eertain due proeess evidentiary standards that require us to 
have, when we make our ease, a level of evldenee that will support 
our case. What that means is, we must ask for and get, through 
(piestionnaires, through interviews, and onsite diseussions with the 
school officials, a level of c\ddenee and a speeifie case that may be 
generalized in the form of a conelusion by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, but probably and accurately so, in terms of making a legal case, 
is not ([uitc enough, unless you have concrete and specific information. 

With regal'd to the question of our receiving additional staff, the 
Office for Civil Eights, in the last 3 years, has gi'own by greater 
pci'ccntagcs than ever in its histor 3 ^ We have more pco])lc, a greater 
budget. This is, across the board, not specifically designed only for 
this i)rogram. On a comparative basis, we have less to conqdain 
about than other agencies. But we still don’t have enough people 
to do the job on an absolute basis. 

Mr. EnwAiins. Well, the Spanish-speaking communities in five 
States in the Southwest arc daily getting more restive, feeling they 
arc being denied constitutional^ guaranteed rights of education, 
and they can statistically pi'ovc it, the Civil Eights Commission can 
prove it. I can prove it in San Jose, Calif., where you can look in the 
])honc book and sec there are 1,G00 lawyer's and only two or three 
arc Chicano, so thej^ arc underrepresented in the legal field, and under- 
represented in the medical field, and all through all of the testimony 
we have had, and all through the statistics that arc available to this 
committee, we find a consistent pattern of underrepresentation in 
the professions. In education, for example, of 4,600 school boards 
studied by the Civil Rights Commission in the southwcstcni States, 
only 10 percent had significant Chicano representation; 70 percent 
of the pupils in this large area were Mexican Aincricans, 

Now, this undciTcprcsentation of Chicanos in the educational 
process occurs throughout all of these school districts. In all of the 
school districts studied by the U.S. Civil Eights Commission, only 
4 percent of the teachers were Mexican American, and yet these 
schools were predominantly Chicano. How do you reply to that? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. The process of representation through an elective 
democratic process or by appointment is not ndthin the ambit of 
title VI or my office, but the obviousness of what you have pointed 
out rather vividly has not escaped our attention. We have given some 
thought to the problem despite the fact we don’t have Jimsdiction 
over it, and the conclusions we reached, in addition to those reached 
by the Office of General Counsel, were that unless there were a chaise 
of legislation or the Constitution in those particular areas where school 
distiicts elect their representatives to school boards, there is no \\^ay to 
assure a poi)ulation parity of Chicanos on school boards, without 
altering the elective process. In those few States, pcihapsyou arc aware 
of this, where school board members oin appointed, not elected, 
in those cases, it might be possible to come to a conclusion that there 
is a denial of equal protection of the law under the 14th amendment 
if representation on school boards docs not reflect in any way the 
composition of the population that is served by the boards. This is a 
matter that may be tested in the courts, would have to be, unless, of 
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course, tlio Congress were to legislate on the issue, or make suggestions 
and recommendations. All I can say is, we are coin])letely in sympathy 
and agreement with the ])oint you raised. The situation ought to be 
changed and I would be pleased, u? the director, to do anything I can, 
consistent with 1113^ constitutional obligations, to help effect that 
change. 

Mr. Edwards. I gather, from what you sa3', you believe brown 
children as well as black children, have constitutional rights to equal 
education under the 14th amendment; is that correct? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I think that is be 3 'ond the pale of an}’ qucyUion — 
absolutel^v. ^ 

Mr. Edwards. The approach of the Justice Department in the 
Coi'pns Qiristi case appears to reflect some doubt about that 
proposition. 

Mr. Hays. Excuse me. I wonder if I might comment in a different 
vein. I would like to talk about some of the positive affirmative 
actions we have taken to provide technical assistance to the Spanish- 
speaking educational leaders in the Southwest. Perhaps Mr. Chavez, 
who is the director of the Office for Spanish -Speaking American 
Aflairs, can comment on that. 

Mr. Chavez. Thank you. In the last year, I have traveled through- 
out the United States. 1, like .yourself, have also been ver}" concerned 
about the lack of representation on school boards. Onl.y in the last 
year have I seen a great interest in this lack of re])rcsentution on the 
j)art of the Mexican Americans. 

Mr. Edwards. The problem of underrepresentation includes, prob- 
ably your own organization — ^it includes all Government employment, 
especially Federal employment — the Spanish-speaking citizen has 
been cheated out of billions of dollars in wages, since World War II, 
as a re.sult of not being proportionately or appropriate!}^ represented 
in the Federal employee range. 

Mr. Chavez. I wanted to emphasize that in the last 2 or 3 years, 
there has been more of a concern on the poi’t of Government to direct 
more of its resources to Spanish-spealdng citizens. I think particularly 
in the Southwest, 1 have s*een more school board members who are 
working to change the employment patterns of school districts. In the 
Southwest I have seen the unconcerned attitude of some school 
districts toward the monolingual S])anish-speaking child. The bilingual 
program has certainly made an impact in these areas. With regard to 
what the USOE is trying to do, we have funded a group of educators 
in order to ])rovide technical assistance to school districts, including 
sessions with ]>rospective board members. At the same time this group 
of educators has been working M'ith the USOE regional offices to 
insure that school districts and board members are aware of educational 
opportunities that exist in the regional office. Although the gi’oup 
originated in California, it has been expanded to include more South- 
western and Northwestern States, 

In the last couple of years, more Mexican Americans and Puerto 
Ricans have gone to college, than ever before, basically because of the 
availability of funds under the EOG ])rogram. The education amend- 
ments just i)assc(l will certainly provide additional assistance. These 
young people will come out of college and will have some effect on 
employment patterns in the United States. I hope that the amend- 
ments will also have a significant impact on those elementary and 
secondary schools which relate to Spanish-spealdng people. 
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Ml*. Zeifman. Mr. Pottinger, with reference to the elm i ruin ii^s 
question concerning the 14th nmciulnient, do you see any basis for 
a tliffcrcncc in the treatment of Mexican Anicricans under the 14th 
aincndnicnt and the treatment of blacks who have a history of in- 
voluntar}’’ servitude? 

Mr. Pottinger. I do not. 

Mr. Zeifman. Has your office issued an^^ policy statements with 
respect to that consideration? 

Mr. Pottinger. The May 25 memorandum does deal with that 
issue. It makes clear, as the Supreme Court has made clour, both in 
the area of black-white relations and other civil rights cases, tlmt our 
jurisdiction is limited to cases where we can show some official in- 
volvement in discrimination. That is probably the largest single 
constraint our program has, but we have adtlresscd it in that memo- 
randum to make clear that any official action which results in dis- 
crimination is a violation of the 14th ainciidmcnt and title VI. 

Mr. Zeifman. What do yon mean by official action in that context? 

Mr. Pottinger. Well, it means that where there is any affirmative, 
knowledgeable, willful action b^’^ school officials which results in a 
disparity that could be corrected under programs that the school 
district itself operates. Obviously, there will alwa^^s be disparities 
111 the learning levels of all children, but the effects shoukl not be 
racially identifiable. If you have white children along certain achieve- 
ment ranges, the same percentages ought to be found among minoritv 
children. 

Mr. Zeifman. Arc you familiar with the Corpvs Chrisii case? 

Mr. Pottinger. To some extent. I am not totally familiar with it. 
I was at the time it was in current litigation last fall; yes. 

Mr. Zeifman. In the Corpus Chrisii case, the defendant school 
board argued that the scope of the 14th amendment was not as broad 
mth respect to Mexican Americans as it was with respect to blacks. 
Ihe Justice Department has subsequently filed a brief with the 
appellant court, essentially supporting the position of the .school board 
on a number of issues in that case. Without going into the quc.stion of 
the Corpus Chrisii case, which is before the courts, docs your office sec 
^y need, in view of the fact that the official policy of the Justice 
Department in the Corpus Chrisii case could be construed in some 
quarters to sanction the notion that there is a distinction under the 
14tli amendment between blacks and Chicanos, under the circum- 
st ance s, do you see any need to clarify the position of the Department 
of HEW in that regard? 

Mr. Pottinger. I liavcnT seen it to the extent that we have hatl 
that problem in our office. I certainly think that if it exists, that is, the 
misimpression on the extent of coverage of the 14th amendment, it 
very definitely ought to be corrected. 

My understanding last fall of the Justice Department's position was 
not quite as yon phrased it. It was not that the Justice Department 
said the 14th amendment equal protection did not apply in the same 
scope to all minoiities, but it was a fact question of whether the State’s 
involvement in discriminatory laws had existed historically. That is 
consistent with the Swann decision and also with the notion that the 
14th amendment does apply equally, because you do have a difference 
of history with regard to State law segregating black citizens as 
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tigainst no State law segregating browi students. However, in regard 
■to tlie scope of the 14tli amendment, I would very much think it is our 
obligation, in our department and elsewhere, to make clear that no 
such racial or ethnic distinction does exist, because) clearly, neither 
the concept of tie 14th amendment or the case law under it would 
suDport such a distinction. 

Mr. ZeifiMAN. Have you compiled any ethnic data with respect to 
the employees of HEW? How many are Spanish speaki^? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. No, our ofBce has not done that. We are solely an 
enforcement agency. I think there is an office responsible for that. 
Perhaps Mr. Cliavez can speak to that. 

Mr. Chavez. I thinlc some information is available on that. Within 
the OE, there are basically, right now, 35 professionals. That isj)ro- 
fessional, from GS-9 to (jS-15. There are 17“ in the regional offices, 
which makes a total of about 52—52 professionals. There are eiglit 
secretaries, making a total of 60 within the OE. Within the deport- 
ment, there is a total of 1,200, which would include the 60 I have 
just named. 

Mr. Zeipman. How is the determination made? Who makes the 
determination that a particular emplo}^ee falls within your count of 
1 , 200 ? 

Mr. Chavez, These are statistics kept by the de])artment. 

Ml*. Zeifaian. YfiiOj in the department, makes the distinction that 
they fall in A^our statistical gi’oup? 

Mr, Chos.s. We would be glad to supply that for the record, We 
would have to consult the employment people. 

Mr, Zeifaian, Wliat arc the standards in making such a deter- 
mination? 

Mr. Cross. We wall be glad to supply that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

[Memorandum from the Department o£ Health, Education, and Welfare] 

June 26, 1972. 

To: Judy Pitney, Special Ass't to the Deputy Ass't Secretary for Legislation 
(Education). 

From: Stuart H. Clarke, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel and Training. 
Subject: Material Needed for Submission to Civil Rights Oversight Subcommittee. 

Reference your June 19, 1972 memo on this subject, the following is siibniittcd 
as requasted: 

(a) item 2: HEW classifies cmploA'^ccs as Spanish-speaking based on the “super- 
visors identification” procedure; i.c., .supervisors by looking at, and talking with 
employees, determine the appropriate ininoritA'' category, if any, that the em- 
ployee is to be assigned to. 

(b) item 3: The number of Spantsh-speaking cmploA'^ccs in HEW as of May 30, 
1972 is ISIS. All Spanish-speaking cmploA'^ccs carry the same designation thus 
Avc make no effort to differentiate between Mexican- Americans, Cubans and 
Puerto Ricans. 

Stuart H. Clarke. 



Mr. Zeif.man. Suppose a person is Chicano, a Mexican American, 
inavried to an. Anglo American by the name of Smith, but is Spanish 
speaking? 

Mr. Chavez, We have a Kimbo in our department, 

Mr. Zeifaian. Suppose the person’s name is Cardoza, would you 
coimt that as ^laiush speaking? 

Mr. Cross. I think wc will have to just find out what the standards 
are. 
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Mr. Edwards. If j’-ou will j’ield a moment, Commissioner Rccso 
testified last week, out of approximately 3,000 staff positions in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, only 50 are held by 
Spanish speaking people — further, that onlj^ one of the Spanish speak- 
ing personnel has direct funding authority for a program allocated 
on the basis other than a set formula and there is only one Chicano 
in a GS-16. Does that sound accurate to j'ou? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Do vou kiiow what standards Commissioner Ruiz 
used? In other words, the same question counsel has asked? 

Mr. Edwards. I don't know. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Perhaps, it would be helpful if we did not only 
give the basis for our count, but 

Mr. Zeifman. Wlmt is the standard for conducting your com- 
pliance? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. There are two standards. In cases where students 
are of an age where thej’* are able to distinguish national origin, the 
students choose. We don't believe it is the Federal Government's 
business to go in and look at people bj’' name or by skin color or by 
other information, and make that determination unless there is no 
other jncans that can be used. In other words, the problems you have 
raised are solved when the person filling out the form, if you will, 
chooses for himself or herself, what ethnic origin ho or she believes is 
appropriate. 

In cases where students are not of an age at which thej’’ arc asked 
to do that or could rightlj^ be asked, we use a teacher count and the 
teacher determines for us, on a national school survey’’, her belief as 
to what the ethnic makeup of the class is. We believe, aside from the 
fact these are the only two methods we know of, we believe there is a 
high degree of accuracy. 

Mr. Zeifman. In conducting the ethnic count of the students, 
supervisors are requested to make a head count, so to speak. I also 
recall that when Mr. Ramirez testified before the subcommittee, ho 
recommended a procedure similar to what you were using in your 
compliance reviews, Mr Pottinger. Don't yon find something basically 
inconsistent with the notion that the procedure you are using in 3mur 
compliance reviews is not the procedure which yon are using internally 
in compiling yonv own ethnic data within the department? 

Mr. Pottinger. I am not sure it is because I don't know, frankly, 
what the department's methods are. I think we will have to furnish 
you witli tlmt information. If, on the other hand, the inconsistency 
should arise, that is, if there are basically different standards, I think 
we ought to look at it. 

Mr. Zeifman. With the 1,200 persons included in your count, can 
yon provide us with any data, including the internal ethnic breakdoum 
within that group, what percentage are Puerto Rican, what percentage 
are Cubans, what percentage are Latin Americans, etc? 

Mr. Cross. We will be glad to do so. 

Mr. Zeifman. Do yon have any of that information available at 
this time? 

Mr. Chavez. Wo do for the office of education but not for the 
department. 

Mr. Zeifman. In terms of the bilingual programs, can you provide 
us with any data concerning the extent to which tlie Federal funds 
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going into bilingual education are being used for the training and 
education of Mexican Americans as distinct from Puerto Kicans, 
Cubans, and other ty|)es of groups? 

Mr. Chavez. Yes, we can. 

Mr. Hays. We will be happy to provide, for the record, the location 
of these and tlie participants being served. 

Mr. Edwards. Without objection, we will include the data in the 
record as part of your testimony. 

(The data referred to follows :) 

‘Fiscal Yeau 1072 Budget Analysis vor ESEA Title VII 



Amunut 

RsUmated obligation $35, 000, 000 

Estimated obligation for .Spuiiisli-suniained Ainericuiis (8G jjer- 

cent) 30, 100, 000 

Total amount funded by title VII in fi.scal year 1072 to date for all 

bilingual projects 1 33, 749, 9.30 

Total amount funded Iw title VII in fiscal year 1072 to date for all 

dominantly Spanish-.speaking i)rojects (83 percent) 28, 0.17, 030 

Total amount funded b 3 ’^ title VII in fiscal year 1972 to date for the 

Spanish speaking (81.4 percent) * 27, 328, 820 

Total amount funded by title VII in fiscal year 1972 to date for: 

A. Mexican- Americans (.50 percent) * IS, 023, 1.58 

B. Puerto Ricans (23 ])erccnt) * 7, 010, 174 

C. Cubans (2 percent) 0(52, 014 

D. Other Spanish-speaking (0.4 j^ercont) * 132, .580 



* Tills pprcpiitnRo may bo silbstaiitlnlly hlclioi* slnco tliLs dollar ostliimlo does not ronect those Siiaiitsh 
spoakors wbicli may ))o found In other title \*II projects. 



Notk: Tho dollar llRiirp Ls prorated on the Ijasis of thn iiumbpr of Spanish-spoakhiK .Ktudents lii predomin- 
antly Spanish-speaking title Vll projects. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN PRDJECTS-PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VII 
WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH-SPEAKING 


Local school district 


Location 


Ethnic group served 


Fiscal year 
1972 


Arizona: 

Nogales Elementary School District 1 .. . 
Wilson Elementary School District 7 


Nogales 

Phoenix 


.. Mexlcan-Amcrican.— 


$53. 939 
36.473 


Phoenix Union Hiirh School 


do.., 


do 


40.610 


Somerton School District 


Somerton 


do... 


42. 405 


Tucson Elementary School District { 

Douglas Public School 

California: 

Bakersfield City School District 


Tucson 

Douglas 




76.929 

80.000 


Bakersfield 


jlo 


90.000 


Placer County Office of Education : 


Auburn 


***dor"r* jmrjrr 


173.800 


Do 


do 


rin 


80, 600 


Barstow Unified School District 

Berkeley Unified School District 


Barstow 

Berkeley 





47. 106 
541.248 


Brentwood Union School District 


Brentwood 




61, 750 


Los Nietos Elementary School District (2) 

Marysville Joint Unified School District 

Jefferson Elementary School District 


Los Nietos 


do 


99, 950 


Marysville 

Daly City 




79.928 
46, 248 


Hayward Unified School District... 


Hayward 


do.l 


100.000 


Oxnard Union High School District 

Montebello Unified School DistrIcL. 


Oxnard I 

Montebello 




100.000 
220, 000 


Orange Unified School Oistricl 

El Rancho Unified School District 

Pomona Uniftad School District 


Orange 

Pico Rivera 

Pomona.......... 


do 


84, 790 

230. 000 

119.000 


Redwood City School District. .. 


Redwood 




56.070 


Office of the Riverside County Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Rowland Unified School District 


Riverside 




552, 749 


Rowland Heights.. 





120,940 


Sacramento City Unified School District 

St. Helena Unified School District 


Sacramento 

St. Helena 




220, 108 
39. 423 


Salinas City School District 


Salinas 




120,000 


Coachella Valley Joint Union High School 


Coachella 


do 


69,650 



Oistricl. 

See foolnoles at end of table. 
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MEXICAN-AMERICAN PROJECTS— PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VH 
WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH SPEAKING 



Fiscal vea! 
197Z 

Local school district Location Ethnic group served amount 



Calexico Unified School District Calexico... — 

Sweetv/ater Union High School District Chula Vista 

Compton Unified School District Compton 

Cucamonga School District Cucamonga — 

El Monte Elementary School El Monte 

Mountain View School District do 

Escondido Union School District Escondido 

Fountain Valley School District Fountain Valley. 

Fresno County Department of Education Fresno 

Fresno City Unified School District do 

Gilroy Unified School District Gilroy 

Gonzales Union High School District Gonzales 

Healdsburg Union ElementarySchool District.. Healdsburg 

King City Joint Union High School District King City 

Hacienda La Puente Uni/ied School District La Puente 

Los A ngeles City U nifiedSchool District Los Angeles . . . 

San Bernadino City Unified School District San Bsrnadino. 

San Bernadino County Superintendent of do 

Schools Office, 

San Diego Unified School District do 



San Francisco Unified School District San Francisco. 

San Ysidro School District San Ysidro. .. 

Sanger Unified School District Sanger 

Santa Clara County Office of Education Santa Clara... 

Alum Rock Union Elementary School District.. San Jose 

Santa Ana Unified School District Santa Ana 

Santa Barbara County School District Santa Barbara. 

Santa Paula School District Santa Paula.. 

Stockton Unified School District Stockton 



Ukiah Unified School District Ukiah.. . 

New Haven Unified School District Union City 

Tulare County Department of Education Visalia 

Palaro Valley Unified School District Watsonville 

Colorado: 

Colorado Springs Public Schools Colorado Springs. 

San Luis Valley Board of Cooperative Alamosa 

Southwest Board of Cooperative Services Cortez 

Denver Public Schools Denver 



Services. 

Wold County Reorganized School District 8 ... Fort Lupton 

WELD Board of Cooperative Services USalle .. 

Florida: Dade County Public Schools Miami 



Idaho; Canyon Board School District Caldwell 

lltinois: 



District 7 and 8. 

Chicago Board of Education do. 

Chicago Board of Education District 5 do. 



(Jackson). 

Indiana: 

School City of Gary Gary 

East Chicago Public Schools East Chicago., 

Michigan: 

Lansing School District Lansing 

Detroit City School District Detroit 

New Mexico: 

Clovis Municipal Schools, Clovis 

Albuquerque Public Schools Albuquerque 

Artesia Artesia 

Espanola Municipal Schools Espanola 

Grants Municipal Schools Grants 

Las Crucas School District 2 Las Cruces.. 

West Las Vegas schools Las Vegas... 

Santa Fe Public schools Santa Fe 

Taos municipal schools Taos 

Oregon: Woodburn School District 1030 V/oodburn... 



See footnotes at end of table. 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-I. -do 

do, 

Special service project," 
Mexican-American, Cuban, 
Portuguese, multiethnic 
Spanish-speaking. 

Mexican-American 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Special service project, 3 
multiethnic Spanish, 
Mexican-American, Cuban, 
Puerto Rican. 

Mexican-American, < Porno 

Mexican-American 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

Mexican-American, sute, Navajn- 

, Mexican-American ' 

do 



.do. 



Special service nrojects,<i multi- 
ethnic Spanish, Mexican- 
American, Puerto Rican. 
Mexican-American 

Multiethnic Spanish," Mexican- 
American, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban. 

do 9 

do’ 

do»o 



....do." 

....do.« 

....doJ3 

....do." 

Mexican-American 

do 

do 

do 

Mexican-American," Keresan .. . 

Mexican-Ameiican 

do 

do 

do 

Russian, Mexican " 



188, 298 
305,78b 
102,401 
96. 700 
48,960 
162,204 
88, 900 
72, 540 
189,810 
222,470 
59,570 
67,038 
46, 105 
38. 500 
216, 000 

525. 000 

120. 000 

520,200 

591, 000 



191,781 
120, 000 
120,690 
108,400 
155,181 
328,990 
186,927 
87,658 
342, 502 



98,449 

215.000 
29, m 

120.000 

40. 000 
203, COO 
136,000 

49, 423 
177,115 

90. 000 
180,584 

796. 000 



100, 000 
100, 000 



266,929 

125.000 

100. 000 



122, 193 

125.000 

120, 033 

150. 000 

80, 000 
217,643 
167, 500 
56,805 
69, 185 
125,700 
173, 158 
79. 429 
116, 205 
139, 600 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN PROJECTS— PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VII 
WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH* *SPEAKING 



Fiscal year 
1972 

Local school district Location Ethnic group served amount 



Texas: 

Eagle Pass ISD Eagle Pass Mexican American 

Abernathy ISD Abernathy do 

Abilene ISD Abilene do 

Alamo Heights ISD San Antonio do 

Alice ISD Alice do 

Region XIII Education Service Center Austin do 

Bishop CISD Bishop do 

Brownsville ISD Brownsville do 

Colorado City ISD Colorado City do 

Crystal City ISD Crystal City do 

Corpus Chrlsti ISD Corpus Christi do 

Dallas ISD Dallas do : 

Del Valle ISD Del Valle do 

Del Rio ISD Del Rio do 

Edinburg CISD San Antonio do 

Edge wood ISD do do 

El Paso ISD El Paso do 

Rio Grande City Cons. ISD Rio Grande do 

Robstown ISD Robstown do 

San Diego ISD San Diego do 

Fort Worth ISD Fort Worth do 

Galveston ISD Galveston do 

Harlandale ISD.. San Antonio do 

Houston ISD Houston do 

Kingsville ISD Kingsville do 

La Joya iSD La Joya do 

Laredo ISO Laredo do 

Laredo UCISD do do 

Lubbock ISD Lubbock do 

McAllen ISD McAllen do 

Orange Grove ISD Orange Grove do 

Pharr-San Juan-Alamo ISD Pharr do 

Port Isabel ISD Port Isabel do 

Edinburg San Antonio do 

San Angelo ISD San Angelo do 

San Antonio ISD San Antonio do 

South San Antonio do do 

SouthsideSan Antonio San Antonio (South) do.... 

Weslaco ISD Weslaco do 

Zapata ISD Zapata do 

Washington : 

Intermediate School District 104 Ephrata do 

Intermediate School District 105 Yakima do 

Wisconsin: Milwaukee Public Schools Milwaukee Multi-ethnic Spanish, ir 

Mexican- American, Puerto 
Rican. 



55, 575 
78, 102 
189,580 
120, 351 
86,453 
724,341 
88, 880 
185,540 
69, 534 

175. 000 

97, 367 

260. 000 
93,320 
154,893 
122, 749 
316,494 
145, 950 

90.000 

80. 000 
79, 315 

722, 003 
53, 284 

196.000 
239, 620 

70, 736 
118,800 
88, 450 
118,550 

98, 279 
109,419 
100, 512 
189, 802 
180,910 
192, 762 

136. 000 

400. 000 
II7, 400 
98,971 
141,937 

115.000 

130,071 
137,872 
178, 713 



SPANISH SPEAKING ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 
1 60 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent other. 

2 40 percent Mexican-American; 20 percent Cuban; 20 percent Puerto Rican; 20 percent other. 

3 40 percent Mexican-American; 20 percent Cuban; 20 percent Puerto Rican; 20 percent other. 

* 50 percent Mexican-American ; 50 percent other. 

3 34 percent Mexican-American; 66 percent other. 

>75 percent Mexican-American; 25 percent Puerto Rican. 

7 50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puorto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

3 50 percent Mexican-American ; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

3 50 percent Moxican-American; 40 percont Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

10 50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

11 50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

12 50 percent Mexican-American; 40 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban. 

1370 perdent Mexican-American; 30 percent Puerto Rican. 

11 75 percent Mexican-American; 10 percent Cuban; 10 percent Puerto Rican; 5 percent other Spanish-speaking. 
11 67 percent Mexican-American; 33 percent other. 

10 34 percent Mexican-American; 66 percent other, 
ir 51 percent Mexican-American; 49 percent Puerto Rican. 
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PUERTO RICAN PROJECTS 

PROJECTS CURRENTLY BEING FUNDED UNDER ESEA TITLE VII WHICH SERVE THE SPANISH SPEAKING 



Fiscal year 
1972 

Local school district Location Ethnic sroup served amount 



Connecticut: 

Board of education Bridgeport Puerto Rican 

Hartford Board of Education Hartford do 

New Haven Board of Education New Haven do 

Massachusetts : 

Chelsea School Department Chelsea Multiethnic Spanish spealingt 

Boston School Department Boston MultlethnicSpanIsh speaking* 

Holyoke public schools. Holyoke Puerto Rican 

Lawrence public schools Lawrence .do 

Springfield public schools Springfield do 

Michiunr^chooldistrictof thecity of Pontiac Pontiac Multiethnic Spanish speaking*. 

Newfersey: 

City of Lakewood school district Lakewood Puerto Rican 

New Brunswick Board of Education New Multiethnic Spanish speaking < 

Brunswick. 

City of Vineland school Vineland Puerto Rican 

New York: 

New York City Board of Education. Brandeis New York City do 

High. 

Beacon City school district Beacon do 

Buffalo Board of Education Buffalo do 

Community School District 2 New York do 

Community School District 3 do do 

Community School District 4 do do 

Community School District 5 do do 

Community School Districts do. do 

Community School Districts Bronx do 

Community School District 12 do do 

Community School District 16._,. Brooklyn ...do 

Community School District 17 do do 

New York City Board of Education: 

Demo High School New York City,, Multiethnic Spanish speaking* 

District 20 do Puerto Rican 

Auxiliary service do do 

Districts Queens Multiethnic Spanish speaking® 

City school district of the city of New York: 

District I New York Puerto Rican 

District 2 do do 

District 6 do Multiethnic Spanish speaking ? 

District/ do Puerto Rican 

District 10 do do 

District 13 do do 

District 14 do do 

New York City Board of Education Brooklyn do 

City school board, District of Rochester Rochester do 

North Rockland Central School District Stony Point do 

Ohio: Lorain City schools Lorain Multiethnic Spanish speaking® 

Pennsylvania: 

School District of Phitadetphia Pliiladetphia Puerto Rican 

West Chester Area School District West Chester do 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico Department of Education. Hato Rey do 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket School Department Pawtucket Puerto Rican,* Portuguese, and Eng- 

lish. 

Virgin Islands: Department of education St. Thomas Puerto Rican 



$97,750 

195. 000 

114.000 

80.000 
81, 806 

109, 805 
100,456 
91,320 
119,368 

301, 405 

90. 000 

330.871 

125.000 

80.000 
143,800 
157,700 

293. 250 
111,400 
100,000 

250.000 

230. 000 

180. 000 

125. 000 

161. 000 

125. 000 

100.000 
175, 000 
100, 000 

176. 250 
164, 500 
143,750 

242. 000 
111, 222 

190.000 

150.000 
367,215 

250.000 
178, 300 
118, 904 

536, 600 
75,078 

88.000 

85. 000 

100.000 



SPANISH SPEAKING ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 

* 75 percent Puerto Rican; 5 percent Cuban; 20 percent other Spanish speaking. 

* 90 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent other Spanish speaking. 

8 80 percent Puerto Rican; 19 percent Mexican-American; 1 percent other. 

* 60 percent Puerto Rican; 1 percent other Spanish speaking; 39 percent Angto. 

* 50 percent Puerto Rican; 10 percent Cuban; 40 percent other Spanish speaking. 

® 26 percent Puerto Rican; 24 percent Cuban; SO percent other Spanish speaking. 

7 60 percent Puerto Rican; 20 percent Cuban; 20 percent other. 

8 95 percent Puerto Rican; 5 percent Mexican^American. 

*50 percent Puerto Rican; 50 percent other. 



Mr, PoTTiNGER. May I also offer another document for your 
consideration? Secretary Richardson has spoken on more than one 
occasion of the need for af&mative action programs \yitliin the de- 
pai-tment to redress the kinds of etluiic and racial imbalances in 
employment that exist. Each department head was thereafter required 
to present liis o\m program to implement it. We have done so m the 
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office of civil rights, niul I would like to submit it to you because we 
believe it is as far reaching as any we know of in tlie Federal Govern- 
ineiit. This may be obviously self-serving, but we are i)roud of it and 
would like to submit it for the record. 

Mr. Edwards. Without objection, the document will be received 
as part of the record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Office for Civil Rights 

AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAM 

/. General statement 

OCR is finiily coiiiiiiittcd to afRniiativc action for minorities and women in all 
aspects of hiring, promotion, and upward mobility. We have a special obligation to 
' establish a poliev and program which can .serve as a model to other agencies in the 
JJepartment. 0&R^s Aflinnativc Action Program will receive the highc.st priority 
and attention from the Director and all pcrs<aniel. This program in no way altei*s 
Civil ►Service Commission rules or any other rognlations with regard to Equal Eni- 
ploynient Opportunity, grievance rights, or Aflirniatiye Action Guidelines al- 
ready In effect; its purpose is to supplement such regulations and make them more 
effective. 

//. Specific actioJis 

1. This Affirmative Action Prognim will be effective DccRiiibcr 30, 1971, and 
will remain in effect until further notice. Eicetions will be held prior to this date to 
choose two ropresentativc.s (at least one of whom will be female) for each hcad- 
( pi aiders Division and ll(?gional Office. Two representative will also be chosen to 
represent tlie combined staffs of headquarters A.ssistant Directors. These repre- 
.sentalivcjs will serve for one year at the end of which time new elections will bo held. 
They will act as points of contact for implementation of this program and will 
receive and forward complaints and suggestions to appro pirate supervisors for 
neces.sary action. 

2. The Director, Division Chiefs, and Regional Civil Rights Directors will 
meet with elected representatives at least once every three months, or more fre- 
(pieiitly if necessary. Written reports of these meetings will lie distributed to all 
eniployees outlining items discussed iind actions taken. Complaints will be consi- 
dered at any time. 

o. All (pialifioti OCR employ cc.s will be given priority consideration for any 
vacancy heforf: outside lecruitmcnt is undertaken. OCR employees, upon their re- 
quest, will bo informed of the rcason(s) for their non-selection to any vacancy for 
which they have applied. Age or physical disability will not be considered in rc- 
cruitnient or proinotiou actions. 

4. All staff members .supervising three or more employees will be required to at- 
tend appropriate; supervisory training within the next year if they have not done 
.so within the past three year.s. The Assistant Director (Management) is responsi- 
hle for insuring that this is accomplished. 

All employee.^ have a right to know where vacancies are located, ^yhat the 
.specific reeiuireunents for positions are, and, most importuntly, to be given fair 
consideration for any available job. Vacancy annonneements \v\W bn posted in 
prominent places throughout the Office (including the regions) with sufficient time 
(at least two week.<) for those iutciestod to apply. In the future, employees can 
))c assured that all vacancy annonneements are legitimate (i.e., that a position is 
not being advertDod solely to conform to merit promotion requriments; but that 
all applicants will receive fair consideration). In no instance will pre-selection for 
vacancies be permitted; selection for vaeaneics will occur only after all applica- 
tions arc reviewed. These provisions arc basic to effective Affirmative Action and 
will bo strictly a(lh(;rcd to by all pemonncl. 

0. For purposes of fair evaluation, all supervisors will discuss work performance 
with individual cnii)loyecs at least two months in advance (jf the actual written 
evaluation date. Of course, this docs not preclude the desirability of discussing 
performance on a regular and continuing basis. This will provide a fair chance 
for improvement in the event of possible shortcomings and can avoid misunder- 
standings with regard to performanee ratings. All employees will be evaluated 
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annually and furnished a copy of their evaluation. An3'onc not receiving an 
evaluation within the past year will be evaluated within the next two months. 
Anyone not receiving a copy of his last evaluation will be furnished with such a 
copj' iinnicdiatcty. Supervisors will be evaluated on their performance in the 
equal cmplo3uncnt opportunity area as well as other standard criteria. 

7. OCR, in conjunction with the Office of the Secretary Personnel Office and 
individuals concerned, will establish and publish guidelines for secretarial grade 
levels. Those guidelines, while necessarily flexible to accommodate different 
situations, will be based on the level and number of supervisors, workload and 
functional responsibilities of the organization and the supervisor, required qualifi- 
cations of employees filling the position, and the actual duties of the job. The 
Assistant Director (Management) is responsible for coordination of the final 
product. 

8. To insure uniformit}" and fairness for all cmidoyccs in the determination of 
grade levels, the Qassification Branch of OS Personnel will be auditing all position 
descriptions. Supervisors will be required to review and update duties and rospon- 
•sibilitics of jobs in conjunction with individual employees. Any changes recom- 
mended will be discussed with those concerned before changes are made. 

9. An Upward Mobilit\^ Coordinator will be recruited \vithin the next three 
months and assigned full time to implement this Affirmative Action Program 
and the OCR Upward Mobility Program. The Coordinator will be responsible 
for the design and implementation of procedures for-sclcotion and training for 
upward mobility as well as for liaison between OCR personnel and the elected 
Affirmative Action representatives. 

10. Division Directors, Regional Civil Rights Directors, and Assistant Directors 
will submit a statistical breakdown of their staff by grade level, race, and sex to 
the Assistant Director (Management) every six months. This report will also 
include anticipated recruitment and promotion plans by grade level, race, and 
sex for the next six months together with the rationale for arriving at these goals. 
The overall minimum office goal is for at least 50 percent of those recruited or 
promoted over the next year to be minorities or females. Progrc.ss reports on reach- 
ing this goal will be distributed to all employees. Initial goals for recruitment and 
upgrading of females and specific ininorit}^ groups for each Regional Office and 
headquarters Di\ision will be distributed by the Director after review of these 
required submissions. 

11. To insure that our Affirmative Action goals are met, all promotions, transfers, 
orhiring.s at the GS-13 level and above will be reviewed by the Assistant Director 
(Management) and approved by the Director before any final commitments arc 
made. Justifications accompan3ung requests for these actions will include an 
account of efforts to recruit minorities and females, background information on 
minorities and females considered, and a listing of all ()CR cmplo3'ccs in the 
Division or Region qualified for the position in question. 

12. Greater use of the Civil Rights Assistant Series (GS-7, 8, 9, 10, and 11) is 
ncccssar3'^ to abolish as ncarl3^ as possible the existence of dead-end jobs. The 
Upward Mobilit5'’ Coordinator will reassess the duties of personnel in lower ^rade 
jobs. This is ncccs.sar3^ to permit the use of potential undeveloped or under-utilized 
skills, as well as provide the opportunity for progressing to higher grade levels. 
The development of para-profc.ssionals competent to a.ssuinc the more routine 
duties of specialist positions now in existence is a high p riorit}’’ item of this program. 

13. All cmplo3Tcs will be informed of the Merit Promotion and Equal Oppor- 
tunity Programs of the Department and the procedures contained in these pro- 
grams for resolution of complaints. TI1C3'' will also be ad^fised of the counseling 
services available through the Personnel and EEO Offices in the Office of the 
Secretary designed to provide advice and a.s.sistancc by experts in these areas. 
The Upward Mobility Coordinator is responsible for insuring distribution of these 
materials. 

14. This OCR Affirmative Action Program is subject to modification and im- 
provement b3' the Director. Changes ma}*^ also be made by suggestions of a majority 
of the elected representatives subject to approval b3'“ the Director. Additional 
comments and suggestions by all OCR employees arc wcloomc. All employees will 
be kept informed of progress and modifications as they occur. 

Approved: 

J. Stanley Pottinger, 
Director f Office for Civil Rights. 

Date: December 7, 1971. 
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OCR affirmative action program 



Action areas 



Responsible official 



Target date 



1. Election of Affirmative Action representatives (sec. Regional Civil Rights Director, OCR 

II; par. I of plan). division directors, OCrt assistant 

directors. 

2. Meetings with elected Affirmative Action represent Director, division directors; regional 

tatives and distribution of report on items dis* directors, 
cussed and actions taken (II; 2). 

3. Supervisory training for those supervising .3 or more Assistant director (management). . .. 

employes (II; 4). 

4. Discussion of work performance with individual All OCR supervisors 

omployees (II; 6). 



5. Establishment of guidelines for secretarial grade 

levels (II; 7). 

6. Audit of existing position descriptions (I I ; 8) 



7. RecruitmentofUpward Mobility coordinator (II; 9) 

8. Coordination of Upward Mobility and Affirmative Upward 

Action efforts (II; 9). 

9. Statistical report of staff by grade level, race, and sex 

( 11 ; 10 ). 



OS personnel. Assistant director 
(manage oent). 

OS personnel, classification branch 
OCR supervisors. 



Assistant director (management). 
Mobility coordinmor 



Regional directors, division directors, 
assistant directors. 



10. Recruitment and promotion goals and timetables by Regional directors, division directors, 

grade level, race, and sex (II ; 10). assistant directors. 

11. Review and approval of all proootbn, transfer, and Review by assistant director (manage^ 

hiring action GS-I3 and above (II; II). ment); approval by director. 

12. Reassessment of clerical lobs to develop Civil Rights Upward Mobility coordinator 

assistant positions (II; 12). 

13. Dissemination of EEC, Merit Promotion, and related do 

material to all staff (11; 13). 



Dec. 30, 1971. ^ 



Dec.30, 1971, and 
quarterly 
thereafter. 

, By Dec. 15, 1972. 

.. Atleast2 months 
in advance of 
evaluation date. 

By Dec. 15,1972. 

Do. 

. By Mar. 15, 1972 

. Continuing. 

Jan. 1, 1972, and 
semiannually 
thereafter. 

Do. 

Continuing. 

Do. 

. Jan. 1, 1972, and 
continuing. 



OFFICE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 




Sex Racial ethnic group 








Male Female Spanish- American 

Black Vfhite surnam ed 1 ndian 


Oriental 


Total 


Grade: 

18 

17 


I I 




I 



16 

15 

14. 

13 

12 

II 

10 

9 

8 . 

7 

6 . 

5 

4 

3 

2 . 

I. 



i 26 


3 

6 

8 

10 

II 

2 


10 

21 

31 

20 

9 


17 
29 
43 
21 
13 

2 

18 

3 


2 .... 






29 

53 ! 

79 

48 1 

26 J 

3 1 

37 

3 i 


1 47 


3 .... 






1 71 


5 






! 38 


7 .... 






15 


3 




I 


1 I 


I .... 




) 12 

1 


25 

3 ... 


12 


5 


2 .... 




» 2 


28 


17 


12 






I 


30 i 




30 


19 


9 


2 .... 






30 




37 


21 


12 


■3 


1 .... 




37 


1 4 


44 


19 


19 


6 


3 


I 


48 


1 2 


12 


8 


2 


2 


2 .... 
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Mr. PoTTiNGER. The second point I would like to make, wo believe 
very strongly that the need for a higher representation of minority 
groups served by all programs in HEW, not simply in the office for 
ci\dl rights, is very acute, and could not agree more with the implica- 
tion of your questions that this is needed. I would have no hestitation 
in agreeing with that. At the same time, I would like to say, on behalf of 
our staff, to the extent that it does not represent a population parity 
nationwide and oven though our office happens to have a higher 
number of Chicano and blacks than most officer, to the extent we 
don^t reflect a nationwide parity, I think it is fair to say persons of 
other backgroundsVhavo a voiy strong committment to do what is 
right and lawful. The lack of a particular ethnic employment ratio 
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does not indicate necessarily a lack of commitment and effectiveness 
in our office, any more than I trust an absence of minorities reflects a 
lack of concern on the part of your committee or any other group. 

Ml . Edwards. Mr. Jacobs? 

Mr. Jacobs. No questions. 

Mr. Edwards. Mr. Garrison. 

Mr. Garrison. When you speak of announced buclgots for bilingual 
grants, do you generally moan the instruction of Danish speaking 
students in Spanish or do you mean the instruction of both Anglo ,hnd 
Spanish speaking students in Spanish and English? Is the focus upon 
the Spanish specking student or both? 

Mr. Hays. The purpose of that law is to aid children who have 
language difBculties getting into the mainstream of educational sys- 
tonis. Wo arc focusing on those who are coming to school speaking a 
basic language other than English. We are trjdng to proAudo that 
transition for thorn to became part of the school system so, obviously, 
you arc focusing on the Spanish speaking, those who come to school 
speaking Spanish and need a reasonable and rational transition period 
to enter into the mainstream of the educational activities. 

Mr. Chavez. The bilingual programs that exist throughout the 
country would not be in compliance with civil r^hts if they were 
segregated. They also want to make sure the Anglo and black students 
also become aware of the various cultures in that classroom. The 
child who speaks Spanish would learn from the others. 

Mr. Garrison. Do the local school districts resist bilingual programs 
because they impose a burden on them? 

Mr. PoTTiNGBR. Those who do not understand do resist on that 
ground. It is only by explaining why it is that a bilingual and bi- 
cultural program docs not unfairly penalize or burden white Anglo 
children, that school districts begin to take the kind of acute interest 
that is necessary. I think, unfortunately, many school districts are 
of the opinion that a bilingual program would penalize Anglo students 
by neglecting their language and the facility to perform, and perhaps 
that is as high an indicator of the culpability of school! districts as 
anything we see. As soon as you say, you would havel a bilingual 
program, they assume that first, second, and thii-d graders will be 
learning, from the day they walk into school, histo^, math, and other 
subjects, exclusively in a language other than English. For this reason, 
the white Anglo proprietors Dccomc very concerned and the response 
is, first of all, to point out that tliis is precisely what they are now 
doing with the English language, which is adversely affecting the 
ability of the Chicano students to learn. When you establish that as 
a point of intent, you can begin to demonstrate, in a very technical 
way, how it is possible to teach children English, how to teach the 
language in a way that will respect the rights and cultures of the 
Mexican American children, and why it is that what they have been 
doing in tlio past constitutes discrimination. 

Mr. Chavez. I think it is well to understand that within a bilingual 
program, a 6-hour day is not taught 100 percent in Spanish. Some of 
the people in the community sometimes don’t really understand the 
bilingual program. It could be a half hour during a day, it could bo 
3 hours, it depends on the numbers of kids in the classroom and how 
it will be brought about. 
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Mr. PoTTiKGEK. The difficulty with this is, and I don’t mean to 
stress it, if yon issue a report or a statement or a policy or the Civil 
Rights Commission report to all of the school districts in the country, 
and sa}’’ ^Miere is what the problem is, can’t you see it?” without 
following up with the veiy difficult, arduous, onsite presence, to show 
them how to do it, to answer the kinds of questions you have just 
raised, 3^11 will only get a small amount of movement, certainly not 
enough to make a difTerence. Consecpientty, ^mu don’t get a resolution 
of the problem. We think it is a ke}^ to use the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion report and all of the advocates of equal education we can find. 
But we have a responsibility, to go be^mnd that. Certainl}^^ people 
have been pointing out this problem for j^ears, and^ nothing has 
happened. The onl}^ wa}^ it is going to happen, in m^^ opinion, is when 
we take the road that is difficuTt, perhaps, but the only productive one, 
and get to the district, look at pupil achievement test scores, point 
out where the deficiencies exist, and design a specific plan for that 
district. I would like to add, since the chairman has been good enough 
to permit us to supplement the record with the Bccville file, that you 
will find progress between 1970 and 1971, in Beeville, under that 
specific plan. 

Mr. Chairman, you spoke of the need for teachers, which probabl}^ 
is the most acute, initially. We have found the number of minority 
professional staff in Beeville has doubled, that is to say, of Mexican 
American professionals, has doubled between those 2 years, before 
and after the plan. The clerks doubled from one to two. The secretaries 
doubled. Bilingual aides went from three to 56 in 1 3'ear. Teachers went 
from nine to 15. Bus drivers staj’ed the same. Cafeteria workers rose 
slightly and maintenance wmrkers rose slightly. In the professional 
teachers area, there w^as an immediate impact. The beauty of that is 
not so much in putting it on paper and submitting it to you, but to 
go to Bee\dlle and see the specific schools that w^e dealt wdth before, 
without any kind of plan, and see wdiat is happening there now. We 
trust this will continue. This is not the end of the program. 

Mr. Garrison. Mr. Chavez suggested a moment ago that perhaps 
a bilingual program in wdiich the Spanish-speaking students w^ere 
segregated for purposes of instruction in Spanish ma}’^ run afoul of 
the 14th amendment. I note in your memorandum for 1969 to 1970, 
point No. 3 does address itself to “Any ability grouping or tracking 
system employed by the school system to deal wdth the special lan- 
guage skill needs of national origin-minority group children”. Ap- 
parently, as a general statement, you approve of such tracking systems, 
if they are generally directed toward ultimate reintegration of the 
students without regard to ethnic origin. Has any school district 
actually undertaken to submit to yon a bilingual education pro^am 
which has been disapproved because of the segregating effect, either 
initally or on a long term basis? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I think that it is fair to say that in the initial 
proposals, almost all of them, are either questioned or disapproved 
until it is very clear that wdiat they arc proposing is lawdul. The old 
ability group patterns are difficult for school oflScials to break away 
from. I don’t know wdietlier any bilingual plan has been ultimately 
rejected, where w^c have been unable to show what they propose is 
inadequate. 
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Ml'S. Stuck. Even during negotiations, if there is anything in the 
plan that is submitted that indicates that the practice will be con- 
tinued, then we do not accept it. In some of the material I provided 
Mr. Pottingcr, the Beeville district took IS students out of their 
CVAE programs where many Mexican American children wound up. 
That is cooperative vocational academic program. In Bishop, Tex., 
they did away with the CVAE programs, because it appeared to be 
a dead end track for Mexican American children. Those are the two 
specific instances I can think of. In Bee^dlle, there are 18 children 
that have been given the opportunity to transfer from that program 
into the regular academic program. Four are graduated; five are making 
passing grades; two dropped out of school; and three were having diffi- 
culty. Over 50 percen t were successful, and we feel that that kind of pro- 
gram will have an effect in helping us negotiate with other districts, too. 

Mr. Garrison. Now, in the proposal you made for models that 
you show to local school districts, do you allow for the possibility of 
grouping students for purposes of instruction on the basis of English 
language schools, and then administering to them some objective test 
of competency in the English language, as a condition of their being 
removed from that program and put into the general school popula- 
tion? I am not talking about the cultural problem, the IQ test. I am 
not oven talking about achievement in school subjects. I am only 
talking about allowing the school district to teach school students 
who have an English language deficiency separately until such time 
as those children pass certain objectively arrived at tests for English 
langua^ proficiency. 

Mr. roTTiNGER. If I understand your question correctly, certainly 
in the early period, particularly in districts where there is no jireschool 
childhood jirogram, if a child came to the school district without any 
English s])eaking ability at all, and went into tlie first grade, obviously, 
that child would be in a class where the substance of his learning woukl 
be in Sjianish, initially, but in addition, where the substantive knowl- 
edge does not need to be imparted, we would insist he not be kept in 
any Spanish-siieaking grou]). An easy example would be playground or 
cafeteria time or study hall and the like, all recreation and the like. 
Certainly, there is no educational justification for any form of ability 
groujiing in those areas. You begin to get into a gray area from here. 
So we are also saying, under iioint 1 of the memorandum, that the 
school district has an immediate resiionsibility from the day the child 
enters the school system to teach the English language and to do so, 
not in terms of English as a second language program which accounts 
for many of the very adverse things that Mexican- Americans and other 
Spanish-siieaking children have been subjected to, but in a setting 
where a child is not forced to renounce or look derisively upon his 
culture, background, and language. Those things lmpi)en all at once 
in a good plan. As the child progresses, yes, he may, she may be 
tested, of course, There is no objection to standardized testing as such, 
but such testing should not he the measure for assignment of children 
to their classes. It can only be used as measurement of what the 
achievement level of a child at a given time is in the English language 
or Spanish language. However, to use an English standardized test, 
as the basis for assigning the child to a group, is both illegal and wrong 
from a policy viewpoint since such a test doesn^t measure the child^s 
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capability to learn. To remedy such practices, we require, in our plan, 
an}^ child identified as having been assigned to an}’* ability grouping 
classes on the basis of such standardized English tests, to be tested in 
his native tongue in order to determine his IQ and level of potential 
performance. 

Mr. Garrison. I take it that one of the principal deficiencies of the 
plans that local school boards tend to propose in the bilingual area, 
is an assumption that all of the school activities must be segregated 
if some of them are. It is simpler to say, “we will put the Spanish- 
sneaking students in this school,” but you are saying it is unnecessar}^ 
viiey be segi'cgated in all aspects of school life, even to correct language 
deficiencies. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Absolutely, it is unnecessary. There is no question 
about that. There is no justification we have ever seen, or any edu- 
cator has been able to show us, for a total, all-day segregation of any 
person on language or cultural grounds. Incidentally, you said, segre- 
gation to a school. We have been talking about segregation within 
schools. Segregation of schools by such testing is all the more so 
prohibited because of this point, not the less so. 

Mr. Garrison. Thank you. 

Mr. Edwards. Speaking of the segregation of schools, I believe the 
testimony that w^e have to date indicates that there are approximately 
2.3 million Spanish surnamed pupils in the United States, and that 
half of the Mexican American students in the Southw^est attend 
segregated schools right now^ Is that correct? 

Mr. PorTiNGER. I believe it is. I w’’ould have to confirm that from 
the national school survey. It is probably not far from the mark. By 
segregated, Mr. Chairman, I assume you mean in a school w^here their 
composition is all, or substantially all, of one race or ethnic origin? 

Mr. Edavards. Predominately minority, yes. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Mav I quickly supplement the point you just 
made from the national school survey: 2.3 million arc Spanish sur- 
named, 33 percent of those children arc in schools that arc 80 to 100 
percent minority enrollment. I underline minority because the survey 
docs not, at that level, separate out black and Chicano kids. There 
may be both w^hen I give you the 33 percent, so a full third of the 
Chicano children arc in schools where 80 to 100 percent of the students 
arc black or Chicano. Pewter than 2 percent are in all-minority r^chools. 
Still, the 80 to 100 percent is a substantial figure — 44 percent of the 
Spani.sh-surnamc students are in majority white schools, that is to 
say, majority Anglo schools. 

Mr. Edavards. Mr. Pottinger, lost week, w^hen Deputy Staff Di- 
rector Louis Nunez of the Civil Rights Commi.s.sion was here, he said, 
in his opinion, the failure of the New York City School system to use 
Federal funds to meet the needs of Spani.sh-.spcaking children was a 
violation of title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, and urged the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to initiate a title VI 
compliance review of New" York City and its school system, ^vhcrc 
approximately 70 percent of the national mainland Puerto Ricans 
attend school. Have you received the recommendation from Mr. 
Nunez aud have you in mind initiating a title VI review of the New^ 
York City system? 

Mr. Pottinger. To answ^er the first part of your question, we have 
received his request. In fact, I read it last night, in the form of his 
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testimony. In addition to that, wo have received a similar request 
from a number of other sources, including Senator Javits. We believe, 
on our own motion, a review would probably be wise, without regard 
to complaints. Having said that, I should also say that we are, right 
now, in the process of evaluating the typo and kind of review that 
ought to bo undertaken. Wo do not have an answer for you hero 
today, because the Now York City school system is the largest 
system in the country by far. We estimate that on a man-hour basis 
a comprehensive review of the kind wo do in other districts would 
require all of our education resources to bo devoted to Now York City 
for 2)i years. Wo can't do that. So what we aro doing now, is designing 
a kind of model review to allow us, on the basis of a computer program 
and on the basis of statistical data that exists, to determine how wo 
can target a roidow which won't take that amount of time and remove 
our resources from other important areas of our education program. 
That is whore we are today, and wo expect to have a conclusion drawm 
on that soon. It is actively under consideration now by the assistant 
director for special programs and the education division chief, and 
I hope, within tho next 60 days, wo will have an answer. 

Mr. Edwards. Out of the testimony today, I have reached the 
understanding that these bilingual education programs are advan- 
tageous and although in insufficient quantities, as a matter of fact, 
almost insignificant quantity, that they are the leading hope for the 
future. Would you say that is correct? 

Air. PoTTiNGER. I would agree completely. 

Mr. Hays. Particularly when we find the real commitment at the 
local level to take that program arid recognize the needs in their own 
localities and addi'ess it to their particular needs. 

Air. Edwards. Their o\m money? 

Mr. Hays. I think, after a while, they are going to have to use 
their own money. 

Air. Edwards. How much more expensive would it be for a school 
district to maintain an adequate bilingual program as opposed to 
what they are doing now? 

Air. PoTTiNGER. I don't think we have an answer. We might be 
able to generate, on the basis of the reviews, some mean or average 
figures, but I don't have an answer at this time. I would like to say — a 
point I think I made on the record a while ago — while we are trying 
to point out the ultimate need to convert and adapt the resources 
of the State and local level, I am not thereby objecting to Federal 
increases for bilingual programs. 

Mr. Edwards. I am sure you would like to see a hundred million 
or so like this committee would. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. From my perspective, I think it would be a great 
help. 

Air. Cross. One guess — I think, in New Mexico, Chicano or 
Spanish-speaking people represent a majority of the population. 

Mr. Jacobs. I would like to ask a question. I was wondering if 
you could say, for the record, what percentage of school districts in 
the United States, which obtained a significant number of other 
tongues, have comprehensive preschool programs and how do you 
define the term,** comprehensive," in your answer? 

Air. PoTTiNGER. I don't know how many. I think we could generate 
the figures necessary to give some ball park figure on that. 

(The figures referred to follow:) 

3.01 ; 
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PRELIMINARY FIGURES TAKEN FROM 1970 CENSUS AS REPORTED IN GENERAL SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDI- 



TIONS, U.S. SUMMARY 




Public 


Parochial Other private 


Total 


Children enrolled in school 3 yrL. old and over of Spanish 

heritage 

Children under 5 of Spanish heritage 

Children enrolled in nursery schooLof Spanish heritage. 
Children enrolled in kindergarten of Spanish heritage... 


27. 482 
163. 941 


2. 659 20. 906 

9, 528 15,143 


3. 167, 719 
1,164, 924 
51. 047 
188,612 



Mr. PoTTiNGER. Regarding tlie second part of 3 our question, we 
are requiring, as a part of our Ma}- 25 nienioranduni, tlmt preschool 
comprehensive programs are extended, at least in those cases where 
the school districts have a preschool program. Our jurisdiction is over 
matters of discrimination and that implies that people are treated 
different!}'. Existing programs must be extended to all people. If you 
have a school district tliat has a preschool program, and I guess 
virtually all of them do, that gives us the jurisdiction and capability 
of making it clear it must be a comprehensive program, must be 
extended to Mexican American children, too. 

Mr. Jacobs. Lets tiy this out. A blind student mi^ht be treated 
equally, might he not, simply b}' the issuance of a seeing e}'e dbg. I 
am sure that 3’'ou would not allege that the dog should then be available 
to others not blind. I am thinking in terms of the special education 
need for a child who speaks English but finds himself a German 
citizen. I understand the bilingual idea means equal opportunity. I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, the program alluded to a moment ago, 
which cost $42 million is sort of a bilingual program. I am persuacled 
that an effective preschool program, in terms of linguistics, whether 
those linguistics involve one other tongue or inan}^ other tongues, or 
whether they involve a single mother tongue, in the case of some 
citizens, as distinguished from others, that such a program cannot be 
effective unless it begins at birth, and it seems to me, and I am talking 
about, of course, neighborhood day care centers, that sort of thing, 
where hopefully mothers could participate along with others. 

It seems to me, if we fail to get oui*selves together as a people — 
that this area of preschool would be a ver}' significant part of our 
history— if we fail to do it and that is exactly what the}' are doing in 
the Soviet Union. They had a problem, they made a national commit- 
ment and solved it, not after it was too late. When you are 6 }'ears old, 
you are an old man in linguistics alread}', and there are studies to 
show if a child is taught to walk before he is taught to roller skate, he 
will have to unlearn a number of things, but if he is taught to do both 
at the same time, thr^t he will be very skilled at both. It has to begin 
at the very beginning. I just wondered if I might say, I think your 
testiinon}' has been refreshing!}' articulate and to the point, but I 
wonder liow you feel about the proposition that in order io be 
effective linguistically, that a preschool bilingual system should really 
begin at birth and should be a national commitment? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I would certain agree it should be for many of the 
reasons you sakl, and I am sure we could go on. But the fear of our 
office is that wo not become focused solely on the issue of quantity, 
which has been the thrust of the testimony before this committee. 

But in this area, perhaps more thou or as much as any I know in the 
education field, the issue of how you go about implementing these 
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programs is every bit as critical as the financing of them. If I may 
give a i)ersonal oi)inion based on mv work for 12 years as the Director 
of this office, and with experience with the Chicano coimmiiiitv before 
that, no single institution has more imi)act on little kids outside of the 
family than do teachers. Unless you have teachers that uiulerstaiKl 
the issues, not simpl}" the English language, but the cultural differ- 
ences, you have tremendous i)roblems. For example, take a tvpical 
Si)anish-si)eaking first grader. He goes to school the first clay and 
misses the bus that takes him to the school, and so he gets there late. 
He comes into the back of the room ami is seated in his chair and the 
teacher says, **Juan, why are you late,” which is not an unfair question. 
And he says, “the bus left without hio,” and she sa\’s, “wait a minute, 
all of the other children were there on time, the bus didn’t leave 
without you; you missetl the bus.” Of course, Juan translates “El 
autobus me tlejo,” which literally \yould mean “The bus left without 
me.” Ihat is the way the language is written, so he is not blaming the 
bus, as the English-sjDeaking teacher thinks. But literall}" translated, 
the teacher thinks he is trying to coj) out. She brings him to the front 
of the class and she doesn’t call him Juan, she calls him John, and he 
says again, translating into English at her request, “the bus left 
without mo.” Then she gets angry and says, “look mo in the eye and 
toll me the truth.” Now, in Juan’s culture, looking a iiomon of author- 
ity in the eye is a sign of contempt— ho would never do that with his 
father and mother. She is saying to this little bo}^ “bo forthright, be 
candid, be honest, don’t lie,” all of which is a contortion for this child. 

loii can go on with this kind of thing, so that finally, a shattering 
o.xperienco occurs for Juan the first da}" of school. Sadi}", there are 
many ways you can find this occuring throughout the Siianish-spoaking 
community. Gym teachers yoll^ and shout at kids without con- 
troversy in our culture, but this is not regarded as the proper way 
to conduct one’s self in the Siianish-speaking culture. The point of all 
of this is that unless you have, in addition to imjilementing directives 
from the Government, an under.standing of what needs to be done, 
you might get more quickly than wo are getting now a broad implemen- 
tation of English-siieaking programs, but I would hate to begin to 
measure the cost of this aiijiroach in terms of the cultural damage. 

directives are not the sole answer, nor are good intentions. 

If 1 could leave you with any single piece of thought in my testi- 
^ojiy, in addition to the need for dollars, advocacy by Federal agencies 
and “guidelines,” it would be the need for an increased concentration 
on the quality and understanding of what it is we are really trying to 
achieve. I have never run into anyone who has this issue at heart 

AT ^ ^ want to achieve an objective which is truly bilingual. 

Mr. Jacobs. You do come back to the experience of l^aining such 
teachers? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Very definitely. 

Mr. Jacobs. Today’s police officers who do not undei*stand com- 
munity relations can learn and acquire an entirely different attitude 
from the one they picked up from the night school of 1936. Doesn’t 
that come back to the exiiense of developing such teaching staffs, too? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I would agree. May we hear from Mrs. Stuck? 

Mrs. Stuck. I am the regional director for the Office of Civil Rights 
m Dallas, tmd you may have missed some of the earlier testimony 
relative to Beeville, Tex., but it seems to fit what Mr. Pottinger has 
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said. We negotiated a compreliensive educational plan with that dis- 
trict last year an it has just completed its first full year. It includes 
early childhood education. At first the superintendent was reluctant 
to introduce any bilingual education for staff. They had a 2-day session 
of their own during the year, but we have just finished, in the fast 
month, assisting them in making contact with the cultural awareness 
center at the University of New Mexico, and they are going to under- 
writQ a program that will begin vdth their own funds a full 3 -day 
session in August and then followit up with consultant services through- 
out the year, and I think this indicates that the district, itself, through 
1 year's experience, has developed an understanding of what is needed, 
and they have involved 56 parents and young people from the chicano 
community. Part of them are now attending BeeAdlle County Junior 
College and the district is paving half of the hourly cost for each 
person. We feel this indicates if the district accepts the responsibility, 
the understanding wiW follow. 

Mr. Jacobs. That is very comforting to hear that they are. 

Mr. Edwards. I only have one last question. You really already 
answered it verj^ beautifully, Mr. Pottinger. If you had your way, 
what one thing would 3^011 like to see the Federal Government do? 
What would be of the highest priorit}’' to help Spanish-speaking pupils 
achieve equal opportunit3’' in our countr}’'? 

Mr. Pottinger. I guess, vdthout translating this into a specific 
proposal in the sense it would be a blueprint, I would reiterate what 
I said a moment ago, that is, to have each of us who have the respon- 
sibility in this air a, at the Federal level as well as the State and local 
level, to take the time and the effort to understand the point so that 
thereby we will join the issue of quality vdth the issue of quantit}^. 

Mr. Zeifman. Mr. Pottinger, have >''our views been sought by the 
Subcommittee on Civil Rights of the, Domestic Council? 

Mr. Pottinger. I hope the rec(jrd doesn't show the time I am 
taking to answer. 

Mr. Zeifman. To refresh your recollection, earlier the administra- 
tion, the President, announced he was creating a Domestic Council, 
and in the Domestic Council a Subcommittee on Civil Rights was 
created, headed by Mr. Schultz. 

Mr. Pottinger. Yes, we have definitely been consulted hy them. 
I am sorry I didn't recognize it in the first way you put it, which was 
a p>':^rfectly appropriate description, but I didn't. The answer to your 
question is, yes, we have been consulted by them on a number of 
topics and are in fairly regular direct contact with the Domestic 
Council on civil rights matters. 

Mr. Zeifman. Are you consulted separately with respect to Chicano 
problems; that is, with respect to Mexican American and other 
Spanish-speaking tvpes of civil problems? Are they dealt with 
separately from the problems of blacks and other minorities? 

Mr. Pottinger. On occasion, 3"cs, and on occasion, in a broader 
respect, the whole jiroblcm of education matters for minorit}" students 
is aiscussed, and we deal with them on that point. The answer to 3'our 
question is **Yes." 

Mr. Zeifman. Are there separate officials in the Wliite House on the 
Domestic Council with different responsibilities in this area? 

Mr. Pottinger. I am sure there are, but I can't sa}’' that that has, 
to m}^ knowledge, a substantial effect on how we address the questions 
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they pose to us. My communication with them is as Mr. Cross 
indicated a moment ago, to Secretary Richardson, who I report to 
directly and to my knowleclge, tliere arc a wide variety of people 
involved, including the staff of 0MB and the Domestic Council 
itself, the Cabinet Committee on Education. 

Mr. Zeif.man. Do you deal with and confer with Mr. Garment on 
Mexican American jiroblems? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. I have, yes, on occasion. I think he has a ver^’' 
strong and earnest interest in the problems that have been brought 
to his attention or that he has identified. 

Mr. Zexfman. To what extent have you made any types of formal 
recommendations to cither the Domestic Council or the Cabinet 
Committee? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. Well, I would have to look at the record. As I say, 
in a real sense as well as a formal sense, our recommendation goes 
through the Secretary of the Department so I would have to go back 
and look to see to what extent we have done so, and on what specific 
issues. 

Mr. Zbifman. Has the Cabinet Committee made any specific recom- 
mendations to cither your office or Mr. Hays office that you are 
^parently implementing? I am talking, now, about the Cabinet 
Committee for Equal Opportunity for Spanish^pcaking People. 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. That is still another agency I neglected to mention 
when I was trying to speak of — there is the Cabinet Committee 

Mr. Zeifman. Dealing not with the Domestic Council but the 
Cabinet Comniittec on Equal Opportunities for the Spanish speaking, 
has the Cabinet Committee made any recommendations to the Office 
of Education or your office, which you arc currently engaged in 
implementing? 

Mr. PoTTiNGER. In this sense, yes. I have met with Mr. Ramirez 
and others on his staff to discuss our May 25 program and other 
matters roughly related to it. Tlicy have both advocated the solutions 
we have discussed with them, and given whatever level of support 
they have at their command. In that sense, I would say yes. with ^ 
regard to any specific kind of directive, in a formal document, that 
identified a deficiency in our office in their view, the answer would be 
no. It is a more informal situation. 

Mr. Hays. I canT recall any specific direction either, but I guess 
there is so much direction from a lot of people, I don't have them com- 
pletely sorted out. In terms of the informal attitude, both Mr. Chavez 
and myself maintain the same sort of communication. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you very much for a very valuable testimony 
and dialog. As I am sure you know, this subcommittee is not hostile; it 
is interested only in the enforcement of the law and the achievement of 
equal opportunity. We agi*ee with you that we are not making satis- 
factory progress towards these goals. We want to make some great 
strides forward and, working with you, try to be of some help. We 
do appreciate your being here today and hope we con keep in com- 
munication with you. We arc all working for the same go Is. 

(Whereupon, at 12 :05 p.m., the proceedings were adjourned.) 
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The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is a 
temporary, independent, bipartisan agency 
established by Congress in 1957 and directed 
to: 

Investigate complaints alleging that citizens 
are being deprived of their right to vote by 
reason of their race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or by reason of fraudulent pr actices; 

Study and collect information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitution; 

Appraise Federal laws and policies with respect 
to equal protection of the laws: 

Serve as a national clearinghouse for informa- 
tion in respect to denials of equal protection 
of the laws; and 

Submit reports, findings, and recommendations 
to the President and the Congress. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
Washington, D.C. 

April 1970 

TO: THE PRESIOENT 

THE PRESIOENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKLR OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Sirs; 



Tlic Commission on Civil Rights presents to you this report pursuant to 
Public Law 85'31S, as amended. ' 

This report deals with the extent of ethnic isolation of Mexican Americans 
in the public schools of the Southwest. Eased on data gathered by the Department 
of Health* Education, and Welfare in its 1968 survey pursuant to Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and information collected by this Commission 
through its own 1969 survey, the report sets forth in detail the extent to which 
Mexican American students in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas attend school in isolation from Anglo students. This report 
also describes the participation of Mexican Americans in the education process as 
principals, teachers, and in other ofTicial school capacities, and sets forth the 
extent to which they arc isolated from their Anglo counterparts. We believe the 
facts presented concerning the extent of ethnic isolation in the public schools of 
the Southwest give cause for national concern. 

The report deals with a subject about which little is currently known. 
Further, we believe the report can be of help to Federal, State, and local ofTiciils, 
as well as to all Americans concerned with problems of equal opportunity, and 
we wish to make the report available to them before the start of the coming school 
year, in addition, national attention is currently focused on the educational 
problems of Mexican Americans and the Commission is anxious that its report 
contribute to the public dialogue. 

We urge your consideration of the facts presented in this report. 
Respectfully, 



Rev. Theodore M. Hes burgh, C.S.C., Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Howard A. Gllckstein, Staff Director 
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PREFACE 



During vcccnl years the United Stales Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has become increasingly 
aware of the acute educational deprivations faced 
by Mexican Amiricans.* * Testimony at Commis- 
sion hearings in San Francisco and San Antonio 
and statements at meetings of the Commission’s 
Slate Advisory Committees in Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Clovis, N. Mex/, and Corpus Christ! and Rio 
Grande City, Tex. have brought these problems 
into sharp focus. This information points to the 
fact that a growing number of Mexican Ameri- 
cans, particularly in the Southwest,* are dissatis- 
fied with the quality of education afforded them 
and arc seeking changes in educational institutions 
which will ensure them equal educational opportu- 
nity. 

A number of studies have been conducted con- 
cerning the education of Mexican Americans. 
Most of these works have been limited in scope, 
either in terms of the aspects of education which 
they have exa'nined or in the school population 
they have encompassed. The basic factors con- 
cerning equal educational opportunities for the 
majority of Mexican Americans remain virtually 
unexplored. 

The main purpose of the Commission’s Mexi- 
can American Education Study is to mb'kc a com- 
prehensive assessment of the nature and extent of 
these opportunities for Mexican Americans in the 



‘ In ihit report, the term Mexican American refers to per* 
son» who were born in Mexico ami now hold United Stales 
ciiirenship or whote parents or more remote ancestors 
immigrated to the United States fron Mexico. It also refers 
to persons who trice their lineage to Mitpinic or Indo> 
Hispanic forebears who resided within Spanidi or Mexican 
territory that is now pari of the Southwestern United Stales. 

The term Spanish surname or surnimed is used in two 
dilTerenl respects: (I) to refer to all persons of Spanish 
surname in the United Stales, including those outside the 
Southwest, except when such persons are referred to speciH* 
caily by national origin, l.e., Mexican American, Pueno 
Rican. Cuban and others, and (2) to refer to persons uf 
Spanish surname within the Southwest when the term is 
used by secondary sources other than the Fall 1968 ethnic 
and racial survey conducted by the U. 5. Department of 
Health. Fducation, and Welfare (HEW). (Most of the in* 
formation in Ibis report is based on data gathered in this 
survey.) 

The term Anglo refers to while persons who are not 
Mexican American or members of other Spanish lurnamed 
groups and is used in the same connotation as It is used in 
the ^uthwest. 

*Tbe Southwest includes the Slates ot Arizona, California, 
Colorado. New Mexico, and Texas. 



public schools of the Southwest. To accomplish 
this goal this study has been designed to answer 
three basic questions: 

1. What current practices in Southwestern 
schools appear signincanlly to affect edu- 
cational opportunities for Mexican Amer- 
icans? 

2. What current concfifions in Southwestern 
schools appear significantly to affect edu- 
cational opportunities for Mexican Amcr- 
cans? 

3. What arc the signiheant relationships be- 
tween practices and conditions and the 
educational outcomes for Mexican Amer- 
icans? 

A secondary objective of the Mexican American 
Education Study is to awaken educators to the 
effects of their programs on the performance of 
students of individual ethnic groups. 



SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

This report draws its information from two 
major sources: the Commission’s Spring 1969 
mail survey of Mexican American education in the 
Southwest and the Commission’s tabulations of the 
Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Sur- 
vey conducted by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964.^ 

In the HEW survey, questionnaires were sent to 
a random, stratified sample of school districts 
throughout the continental United States.* These 
questionnaires sought information on the ethnic 
background of all pupils and staff in every school 
in these districts. The rate at which districts were 
sampled was determined by the size of the enroll- 
ment of the school districts in the 1967-68 school 
year os follows: 



^These sources are hereinafter referred to it the USCCR 
Spring 1969 Survey and the Fat] 1968 HEW Title Vt Survey, 
tetpcctlvely. 

* Hawaii was not included in the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI 
Survey. 
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1967-68 Enrollment 
Size of 


Percentage of 


School Districts 


Districts Sampled 


3,000 or more pupils 


100 


1,200—2,999 


75 


600—1,199 


50 


300— 599 


25 


Less than 300 * 


0 



Approximately 1,200 [40 pcrccntl of the more 
than 2,900 districts in the Southwest received 
HEW questionnaires.* All but three districts re- 
sponded. Utilizing data from this survey, the fol- 
lowing elements of the educational environment in 
the Southwest can be described: (1) the ethnic 
background of more than 95 percent of the pupils; 
(2) the ethnic composition of the schools and dis- 
tricts in which these pupils arc found; (3) the 
ethnic background of the teachers and principals 
in these educational insdtuttons; and (4) the eth- 
nic composition of the. schools and districts in 
which these staffs are located. 

The Commission’s Spring 1 969 survey sought 
more extensive information on educational oppor- 
tunities for Mexican Americans than that gath- 
ered by HEW. For its Spring 1969 survey, the 
Commission drew a subsample of districts and 
schools which had responded to the HEW survey. 
The subsample was designed to reduce the number 
of districts and schools included in the HEW sur- 
vey and still obtain information on a sufficient 
number of Mexican American pupils to arrive at 
reasonably accurate estimates and projections for 
the Mexican American school population in the 
Southwest. The Commission survey encompassed 
only those districts which had a Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment of 10 percent or more. Within 
these districts, a stratified random sample of 
schools was also included. This survey enabled the 
Commission to describe many aspects of the edu- 
cation provided nearly 80 percent of the Mexican 
American pupils and about 50 percent of the total 
school population of the Southwest. Among them 
were the conditioi of the educational environment, 
the policies and practices of school and district 



•Only about 1.6 percent of all pupiU tn the Southwest are 
enrolled in achool systems that have less than 300 atudeita. 

•Copies of the HEW questionnaires are reproduced in Ap- 
pendix A on pp. 6S— 66 , ., 
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administration, and the educational outcomes for 
students. 

Districts — Questionnaires were mailed in the 
second week of April 1969 to superintendents of 
all 538 districts who had reported to HEW that 1 0 
percent or more of the total district enrollment 
was Spanish surnamed.^ A total of 532, or 99 
percent, of the superintendents' questionnaires was 
;cturncd to the Commission." These forms sought 
information from, school district offices on such 
items as ethnic background and education of dis- 
trict office professional personnel and board of ed- 
ucation members, use of consultants and advisory 
committees on Mexican American educational 
problems, and availability of and participation in 
programs of in-service teacher training." ' 

Schools — In addition to the 538 district super- 
intendents, the principals of 1,166 elementary 
and secondary schools located within the sample 
districts were sent questionnaires. The sample of 
schools was stratified according to the Mexican 
American composition of the schools’ enrollment. 
Questionnaires mailed to individual schools re- 
quested information on such topics as staffing pat- 
terns, condition of facilities, ability grouping and 
tracking practices, reading achievement levels, and 
student and community participation in school 
affairs.*" Approximately 95 percent of the schools 
returned the questionnaires.** 



•Thirty-five districts with an enrollment at least 10 per- 
cent Spanish sumamed hid not responded to the HEW 
surrey at the time the subsample listing was made available 
to the Commission. 'ITte majority of these was in California, 
The Commission estimates that about S percent of all Mexican 
American sludenU and of total pupils in the Southwest are in 
these 3S districts. 

'This Includes a lOO percent response from districts In 
Arizona, In the other States, Ih*. following school districts 
did not respond: 

Kingiburg Joint Union Elementary — KIngsburg, Calif, 

Lucia Mar Unified School District— Pismo Beach, Oilif. 

North Conejos School Dludct— La Jara. Cola 

Silver City Consolidated School District Na I— Silver 
City, N. Me*. 

Edcouch-EIsa Independent School District— Edcouch, Tex. 

Houston Independent School Districl — Houston, Tei. 
Houston Independent School District declined to respond 
because U was engaged In coutt litigation involving the dis- 
trict, HEW, and the U. S, Department of Justice at the 
time the Commission survey was made. 

'A copy of the auperintendents* questionnaire is found in 
Appendix B on pp. 67-73. 

*'The principals* questionnaire is exhibited tn Appendix C 
on p^ TS-M.. 

“Thirty-thm [or 60 percent) of the 56 schools that did not 
return the principals* questionnaire are in the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District. Had these questionnaires been 
returned, the response rate of the umpled schools would have 
been about 98 percent 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The results of the Commission’s Mexieati 
Ameriean Education Study arc being published in 
a serissof reports. This first report examines: (1) 
the size and distribution of the Mexican Ameriean 
enrollment, educational staff, and school board 
membership; (2) the extent of isolation of Mexi- 
can Ameriean students; and (3) the location of 
Mexican American educators in terms of the eth- 
nic composition of schools and districts In which 
they arc found. This report also describes the size 
and distribution of the Spanish surnamed enroll- 
ment throu^out the United States. The major 
part of the information contained in this first re- 
port is based on data obtained from the Fall 1968 
HEW Title VI Survey. However, data concerning 
school staffs (other than classroom teachers and 
school principals), professional personnel at the 
district level, and board of education members arc 
drawn from the USCCR Spring 1969 Survey. 

Future reports will make more extensive use of 
data from the USCCR Spring 1969 Survey. Two 
reports being prepared at present deal with some 
of the educational outcomes for Mexican Amen- 
can students (reading achievement, attrition, and 
post-high school activities), and with provisions of 
the schools for the unique cultural characteristics 
of Mexican Americans. Other reports will treat 
such topics as: 

Conditions of facilities 

Some aspects of educational finance 

Qualifications of staff (education and experi- 
ence) 

Student attendance 

Student participation in extracurricular activ- 
ities 

Ability grouping and tracking 

Placement in classes for the cducablc men- 
tally retarded 

Subject matter and grade repetitions 

Discipline 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Southwest has had a long history of ethnic 
isolation and segregation of Mexican Americans 
from the remainder of its society. Although segre- 
gation probably never has been required by statute 
in any of the five Southwestern States, it has been 
praclieed not only in the schools of the re^on, but 
in other aspects of life as well.'* 

A Segregated Society — ^Typically, according to 
several students of the subject, the ethnieally 
mixed community in '.the Southwest has consisted 
of a tuernrehy with Anglos on the top and Mexi- 
can Amcri:ans on the bottom. One scholar, who 
reviewed the literature of the past 40 years on 
Mexican Americans in Coiifornia, described this 
State as having “a caste-lilce social structure ... in 
which Anglos have always been on top of the hier- 
archy and the Mexican Americans {have been] 
isolated on the bottom.**^’ Prior to the Second 
World Wor, according to another authority, Mexi- 
can Americans in Southern California were fre* 
quently refused housing in Anglo neighborhoods, 
exetuded from certain public facilities such as res- 
taurants and swimming pools, and denied employ- 
ment because of their ethnic background.^* 

In Texas, Mexican Americans have traditionally 
been even more deliberately segregated fnm the 
Anglo world than elsewhere in the Southwest. 
Writing about the Corpus Christ] area [Nui'ces 
County) in the early I930*s, one author found 
that restrictive covenants in deeds frequently pro- 
hibited the sale of property to Mexican Americans 
in the Anglo sections of the city.‘^ Employment 
for most Mexican Americans in this part of the 
State was limited to manual labor In the cotton 
fields.^* Unequal service often was provided them 
in restaurants and stores. Thus, Anglo employees 



**In California, however, tesality of scRreRation by school 
was Under a law tnacitii in tRSS and amended In 

1893, it was possible to seSregatC Indians and Mongolians in 
California public schools. To many Anglo administrators, this 
included Mesican Americans. Cooke. Henry W., “The Segre* 
gation of Mexican American School Children in Southern 
Califomia,“ School and Socifty, Vol 67. Na 1745. June 5, 
1948. p. 417. 

Parsons. Theodore W., Jr., Ethnic Cltavate in a Ca/i* 
fornlo Schooh unpublished Ph.O. Dissertation. Stanford Uni* 
vcrsiiy, 196S. pp. 6*7. 

“Cooke, op. eft., pp. 418*419. 

“Taylor. Paul S.. An Atnerican Mexican Frontier, Chapel 
Hill. The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. p. 226. 

**fbU„ pp, 100-115. 



in a drugstore in Seguin,Tcx. made distinctions in 
the service offered Anglo, Negro, and Mexicon 
American customers. In the words of an Anglo 
clcrki '*Wc serve Mexicans at the fountain but not 
at the tables. We have got to make some distinc- 
tion between them and the white people. The Ne- 
groes we serve only concs.”^’ 

In more recent times the segregated pattern of 
living has continued to persist in south Texas 
communities. As late as 1961, one scholar de- 
scribed these communities as: 

. . . populated by both Anglos and Mexican 
Americans who live in separated resideotial 
districts divided by a highway or raUroad 
tracks. Anglo Isolalloa from the Mexican 
American Is not only spatial but social. Virtu* 
ally the only relationship between the two 
ethnic groups is economic. . . . The pre- 
dominant relationship ... Is that of an em< 
ployer to an unskilled employee.** 

In Arizona there is also evidence to indicate 
that the Anglo community has viewed itself as 
lacially and economically superior to the Mexican 
American. For example, an Arizona newspaper in 
the 1930's referred to the situation as follows: 

... the Arizona Mexicans have been segre- 
gated from the more fortunate Arizonans, 
both as strangers belonging to an alien race of 
conquered Indians, and as persons whose en* 
forced status in the lowest economic levels 
make them less admirable than other peo- 
ple.'* 

Segregation in (he Schools — Although detailed 
statements of an historical nature are not available 
documenting the extent of pail segregation in the 
schools of the Southwest, several authors have re- 
ferred to its presence. In Nueces County in the 
1930's, reasons given by school ofTicinls for segre- 
gation of Mexican Americans can be grouped into 
two categories: those asserting that the association 
was undesirable from the Anglo's viewpoint and 

p. 2S0. 

“Madsen, William. Society and Health In the Lower Rio 
Grande, Hogg Foundation for Mental Health. Unlvenlty of 
Texas I'tess, Austin. 1961. p. 6 
“Quoted in McWlUiatns, Carey. Sorth From Mexico, 
Greenwood Press, Westport. Conn.. 1948. p. 41. 
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those claiming that separation was to the advan- 
tage of the Mexican American. A Nueces County 
school board member, a farmer, declared, “I don’t 
believe in mixing. They are filthy and lousy— not 
all, but most of them."<^ And, another school 
official admitted, **We segregate for the same rea- 
son that southerners (sic) segregate the Negro. 
They are an inferior race, that is all. . . Others 
felt that the Mexican Americans’ poor attend.mce 
and lag in learning impeded the educational prog- 
ress of the Anglo child. Some An^os in Nueces 
County maintained that segregation would protect 
the Mexican Americans from the hazing they 
would receive from the Anglo children. 

The white cMId looks on the Mexican as 
[Soulfaemers looked] on the Negro before the 
war, to be cufied about, and used as inferior 
people. If you can segregate a few grades 
unttt they team they are not inferior (except 
socially), then you can put them together. 
... If fsegregated In the early grades] they 
wfl] learn to take their places as whites and 
citizens,** 

Still other Anglo residents of Nueces County al- 
leged that Mexican Americans desired to attend 
their own segregated schools, and they would do 
better in schools with their own kind.” 

In other areas of the Southwest during the 
1930’s and 1940's the separation of Mexican 
American from Anglo pupils was justified on the 
grounds that Mexican Americans were the ones 
who benefited from the practice. Therefore, Mexi- 
can American children were isolated until such a 
time as they were considered to have overcome 
their ’’English language handicap” and to have be- 
come ’’adjusted” [Americanized].^^ Other less ’’be- 
nevolent” reasons for separation were: (1) the 
reputed irregular attendance of Mexican American 
children (2) their different social habits and (3) 



•• Taylor, op. clt., p. 217. 
p.2l9. 

“/*/</.. p. 220. 

“/6W.,p, 221, 

** Carter, Thoma* P., Mtxkan Amttkans tn Schooi: A 
llUtory of Educathttal ^r|/rrt. CoUtiC Emiance Examination 
Board. New York, 1970, p. 67. ^ aUo Armour, Basil, 
"Problenn in the Education of the Mtilcan Child.” The 
Ttxai Outlook, Vol. 16, December 19^2, p. 29, and BogatUus, 
Emory, ”Secoad Getverailon Mexicans,” Sociototy and Social 
RtMtarch, Vol. 13, January*February 1929, p. 2S2. 



their poor health.” 

Prc-Second World War data suggest that school 
segregation of Mexican American students could 
best be understood in terms of Anglo controlled 
school boards carrying out the will of the majority 
society. Thus, school board members consciously 
and purposefully established school attendance 
areas in order to segregate Mexican Americans 
from Anglos.” 

Texas law separated black and white pupils 
and, although Mexican American children were 
legally classified as whites, school board policy 
and practice generally separated them from Anglo 
children.” Furthermore, even thougli Texas has a 
compulsory attendance law, the usual board policy 
in most districts was not to enforce the attendance 
of Mexican American children, particularly when 
this meant large numbers of them would attend 
schools with Anglos. One school authority in 
Nueces County stated: 

The trustees say, *We have too many 
Mexicans fin sebool] now. Don’t build up the 
Mexican enroUmenf, 

Another said: 

If I tried to enforce the compulsory educa- 
tion law, the board would get sore at me. 

, . , If I got 150 Mexicans [into] school, I 
would be out of a fob. 

A third indicated: 

We have absentee owners and they are not 
interested and the Mexicans are not inter- 
ested, so wrlet the law slide.** 

In California, board policy to acNeve segrega- 
tion was usually more subtle. According to one 
authority: 



".Strickland. V. E. ami Sanchez. G. I.. “Spanbh Name 
Spelts Discrimination,” Tkt Nation’s Schools, Vol 41, No. 1, 
January 1948, p. 22. 

"Members of boards of education are considered represen. 
latives of the State, and, within the limits of law, have broad 
discretionary powers in the government of local Khool dis- 
tricts. As agents of the Stale, their dec bio ns and actions con- 
stitute Stale action end cany the force of taw. Consequently, 
although segregation of Mexican Americans has never been 
tcgxUy requited by statute, H has carried the force of law 
in those school districts in which the school board has pre- 
Kribed attendance areas purposefully to segregate thb 
minority. 

"Taylor, op. cU., p.215. 

"/*«.. p. 194. 
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[11] sometimes takes the lorm of an action 
by a school board providing that nil students 
of a named ethnic group he registered in a 
given school. In other instances a school 
board approves the drawing of zone boun- 
daries in such a way as to throw all families 
of a given cthnle group Into homogeneous 
areas. When neither of these two methods 
seems feasible, a policy of transfer of students 
from zone to zone brings about the same 
result.” 

The Extent of School Segregation — While there 
is substantia] evidence that Mexican American stu- 
dents were often segregated, until quite recently 
there was little information which described the 
extent of the segregation. In Texas, a few studies 
in the past looked at the extent to which segrega- 
tion of Mexican Americans was practiced at dif- 
ferent grade levels.” Wilson Little studied the seg- 
regation of Mexican Americans in 122 vddely dis- 
persed school districts of Texas. He found that SO 
percent of these districts segregated Mexican 
Americans through the sixth grade or above and 
more than 17 percent [about one in six] separated 
them through the eighth grade or higher. In con- 
trast, less than one district in 10 segregated Mexi- 
can Americans only through the first 2 years.>* At 
that time there was a widely held belief among 
school officials in Texas that Mexican American 
children should be taught separately from the gen- 
eral school population for the first 2 or 3 years, 
ostensibly because of language handicaps. The ex- 
tensive separation of Mexican Americans in higher 
grade levels found by Wilson Little’s study indi- 
cated that other prejudices, such as feelings that 
Mexican American children lacked personal clean- 
liness and had lower health standards, were proba- 
bly the true reasons behind the segregation prac- 
tices. TWo other studies, both of which were per- 
formed in a small sample of districts, resulted !n 
findings similar to those of Little.” 

Only a small amouat of information is available 



■Cooke, foe. ctl„ p.417. 

■T^yter provides incompltle tutiitlcs concemln* Ihe 
isoUUon ol Mexicait Americans in Nueces County Kbooh. 
See op. cil^ p. 213. 

“Little, Wilson, SponUhSpeokittt Children In Texas. 
university of Texas Press, Austin, 1944, p, 60. 

■ See Strickland and Sanchez, loc. cit.^ p. 22, and Armour 
loe. eit., p. 29. 



concerning the segregation of Mexican American 
educators. Evidently only a few Mexican Ameri- 
cans entered the teaching profession. Paul Taylor 
found only one Mexican American teacher in the 
schools of Nueces County in 1929 when Mexican 
Americans comprised 45 percent of the population 
of that county.” 

Recent Changes In Patterns of Segregadon — 
One of the cflects of the economic and social 
changes brought on by the Second World War was 
the increased demands by Mexican Americans for 
a better education.^^ Those demands first reached 
a judicial forum in 1945 in a Federal court in 
Orange County, California. In Mendez et at v. 
V/estminster School District of Orange County et 
oL, a group of Mexican American parents initiated 
legal action against four Orange County elemen- 
tary school districts. The parents alleged that the 
school officials were maintaining segregation by 
’’regulation, custom and usage” and that it existed 
solely for the reason that the children were of 
Mexican or Latin American descent They further 
claimed that the school ofiicials* conduct sought to 
injure plaintiffs in the exercise of their constilu- 
tional rights to due process and equal protection of 
the law guaranteed under the fifth and 14th 
amendments. In its judgment, the court, citing the 
evils of segregation and the merits of commingling 
of the entire student body, tulcd in favor of the 
parents and enjoined the scliool districts from seg- 
regating. When appealed, the decision was upheld 
by a higher court in 1 947.” 

In 1948, legal action was taken to end the seg- 
regation of Mexican Americans In the schools of 
Texas. In Delgado v. The Bastrop Independent 
School District, the Federal court ruled that segre- 
gation of Mexican American children was illegal, 
‘fhis decision, like that in California, was based on 
constitutional guarantees.” These two cases, to- 
gether wth others filed in the 1950*s, established 
the illegality of purposefully maintaining segre- 
gated schools for Mexican Americans.” 



■Tiylor, op. elt., p. 29. 

■ Cirter. op. clt., p. 69. 

“ Mendez v. iVesimlnsier School DUirlct of Oranie County, 
64 P. Supp. 344. amnned 161 P> 2d 774 (9th Cir. 1947). 

“ Deltodo V. The Bastrop Independent School District. 

Civ. No. 3B8 (D.C W.D. Tex. (1948). 

“See Gontales v. Sheely, 96 F. Supp. 1004 (D. C ArU. 
1951): Romero v. Weakley 226 F. 2d 399 (9th Cir. (1953)): 
and Hernandez v. Driscoll, Civ. No. 1SS4. (D.C S.D. Tex. 
(1937)) 2 Race ReUUoiu Uvr Reporter 329 (1937). 
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However, as a very recent court decision has 
shown, the practice of segregating Mexican Ameri- 
cans still continues. On June 4, 1970, U.S. District 
Judge Woodrow Seals, acting on a 2-year-old suit 
filed by 32 Mexican American families for their 96 
children, ruled that the Corpus Christi Indepen- 
dent School District was operating a dun! school 
system. Judge Seals found that the various pra:- 
tices of the school board to be such that as a 
matter of fact and law, the Corpus Christi Inde- 
pendent School District is a de jure [legal] segre- 
gated school system against Mexican Americans 



and blacks. Judge Seals held that the Brown v. 
Board of Bducation^^ decision applied to Mexican 
Americans, that the Corpus Christi School District 
iVscriminated against Mexican American children, 
and ordered attorneys for the school district to 
submit a desegregation plan.’^ 



* 347 U.S. 483 (1954). This was iht iamimark Supreme 
Court decision holding unconstitutional State lass-s that segre* 
gate students on the basis of race. 

• Ciinerni v. Car put Chrhii hitirpriuirnt School Phiriri. 
Civ. No. 68-C*9S (D.C. S.D. Tes. Corpus Christi Oiv. 
(1970)). 
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CHAPTER I. SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEXICAN 
AMERICAN ENROLLMENT 



A. Spanish Surnamed EnroUmcnl — A National 

View 

Slightly more than two million Spanish sur- 
named pupils attend public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in the continental United States. 
(See Table 1.) They comprise 4.6 percent of the 
Nation’s total enrollment in public schools and 
23.1 percent of the entire minority^* enrollment. 
Approximately 1.4 million, or about 70 percent of 
the Spanish surnamed pupils, attend public 
schools in the five Southwestern States of Ari- 



** At (his point. ii is necessary to speak tn ternvs o( Spanish 
surnamed pupib rather than Mexican American pupils, since 
enrollmeni fiiurcs on a national scale do not distiniuish 
Mexican Americans from other pupils of Spanish surname. 
Limited data available from the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
suggest that more than one-half of the Spanish surnamed 
population is Mexican American in alt geogiiphic regions of 
the United Slates except the Norlheist and most of the 
South. 

Minority enrollment includes bbek, American Indian, and 
Oriental pupils as well as Spanish surnamed pupils. 



zona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas.^s 

The rest are concentrated in the Northeast and 
North Central States with smaller but sizable en- 
rollments in Florida and several Western States.^* 



”The National Catholic Education Association (NCEA) 
has conducted a survey which piovidcs Information on the 
ethnic and racial composition of Catholic parochial and 
private school enroHmenl for the 1969-70 academic year. 
According to the NCEA, there ate approximately 469,000 
pupils in Catholic elementary and secondary schools through- 
out (bs Southwest. Of the total Catholic school enrollment, 
abo.:; 94,000 pupils, or nearly 20 percent, are Spanish 
surnamed. 

** It b estimated that more than 9S percent of the Spanish 
surnamed pupils in (he Southwest are Mexican Americans. 
This estimate is derived from a 1960 census count of persons 
of Spanish surname^ who were born in Mexico (rather than 
another Latin American country) or who are native born of 
Mexican parentage. 

*Mn (he East North Central States, the Spanish surnamed 
population is probably at least 60 percent Mexican American 
and in the West North Central and Western States over 90 
percent Mexican American. In contrast, the Spanish surnamed 
population of New York, New Jersey, and other Northeastern 
Slates is largely Puerto Rican, while that of Florida u pre* 
dominantly Cuban. 
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TABLE 1. 

SPANISH SURNAIVIED ENROLLMENT IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY REGION AND STATE* 



(1) 

Rcgloa and state 


(2) 

Total 

Nember of 
P«pUs'‘ 


(3) 

Number of 
PupUs of 
Spanish 
Surname** 


(4) 

PerccotHiat 
la Spanish 
Suras ined 
CoLO) 

+ Col. (2) 


Noriheaif 


Connecticut 


632.361 


13,670 


2.3 


Maine * 


220,336 


478 


0.2 


Massachiuetta 


1,097,221 


8,733 


0.8 


New Hampshire 


132,212 


147 


0,1 


New JeiKy 


1,401,923 


46,063 


3J 


New York 


3,364,090 


263,799 


7.8 


PciuuylvinU 


2,296,011 


11,849 


0.3 


Rhode Island 


172,264 


490 


0.3 


Vermont 


73.370 


34 


0.0 


Total 


9.389,990 


347,263 


3.7 


Sorth Ctntrol 


lUiooU 


24S2.32I 


68,917 


.3.1 


Indiana 


1,210,339 


13,622 




Iowa 


631.703 


2,283 


0.4 


Kansas 


318.733 


8,219 


1.6 


Michigan 


2,073,369 


24,819 


1.2 


Minnesota 


836,306 


3,418 


0,4 


Missouri 


934,396 


1,393 


0.1 


Nebraska 


266,342 


3,722 


1.4 


North Dakota 


113,993 


230 


0.2 


Ohio 


2A00.296 


16^31 


0.7 


South Dakota 


146,407 


273 


0.2 


Wisconsin 


942,441 


7.760 


0.8 


Total 


12,389,230 


130,687 




South 


Alabama 


770,323 


24 


0.0 


Arkansas 


413.613 


339 


0.1 


Delaware 


123,863 


243 


0.2 


District of Columbia 


148.723 


662 


0,4 


Florida 


1,340,663 


32,628 


3.9 


Georgia 


1,001,243 


1.370 


ai 


Kentucky 


693,611 


136 


0.0 


Louisiana 


817.000 


2.111 


0.3 


MaryLin-f 


839,440 


2.078 


0.2 


Mississippi 


436,332 


327 


0.1 



In the HoTiheast, New York has by far the largest 
number of Spanish sumamed students. More 
Spanish sumamed pupils attend school in the State 
of New York than in any other State except Cali* 
fomia and Texas. In the North Central area, the 
majority are in the States of Illinois and Michigan. 
There are almost as many Spanish sumamed pu* 
pils in Illinois as in either Arizona or Colorado. In 



(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






Number of 


Percent That 




Total 


PupUs of 


Is Spanlsb 


Region ud State 


Number of 


Spanish 


Sumamed 




PupUs* • 


Surname** CW. (3) 








+ CoL (2) 


North Carolina 


1,199,481 


482 


0.0 


Oklahoma 


343,301 


3,647 


0.7 


South Carolina 


603,342 


208 


0.0 


Tennessee 


887,469 


411 


0.0 


MrginU 


1,041,037 


2,222 


0.2 


West Vlrslnia 


404,382 


231 


0.1 


Total 


1U08.849 


67,341 


0.6 


Southwfit 

Arizona 


366.439 


71.748 


19.6 


Caliramla 


4,477,381 


646,282 


14.4 


Colorado 


319,092 


71,348 


13.7 


New Mexico 


271,040 


102,994 


38.0 


Texas 


2,310,338 


303,214 


20.1 


Total 


8.144.330 


1,397,386 


17.2 


II 


71.797 


479 


0.7 


Idaho 


174,472 


3,338 


1.9 


Montana 


127.039 


910 


0.7 


Nevada 


119,180 


3,633 


3.0 


Oregon 


433.141 


4,302 


1.0 


Utah 


303,132 


9,839 


3.2 


Washington 


791.260 


12,692 


1.6 


Wyoming 


79,091 


4,304 


3.7 


Total 


2,121.132 


39,897 


1.9 


TOTAL U.S. 


43,333,367 


2,002.776 


4.6 



Sourct: Fill 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
'Includes enrollment inrortnillon for Diilricl of Columbia. 
Enrollment totals for Hawaii are not available. 

**Mlnute differences in the sum of numbers and totals are due 
to computer rounding. 



the Far West, In addition to California, the great- 
est numbers are concentrated in the States of Utah 
and Washington. 



B. Mexican American Enrolment in the 
Southwest 

More than eight million pupils attend public 
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schools in the Southwest. Approximately 71 per- 
cent are Anglo, 17 percent are Mexican American, 
10 percent are black, and nearly all of the remain* 
der are Orientals and American Indians, (See 
Table 2.) More than 80 percent of the Mexican 
American students in the Southwest attend schools 
in California and Texas. Nearly SO percent are in 
California alone. 

However, Mexican Americans constitute the 
highest proportion of enrollment in New Mexico 
[38 percent]. In other words, there are fewer 
Anglo pupils for every Mexiean American pupil in 
New Mexico [approximately 1.4.:1] than in the 
other States, In California the ratio of Anglo to 
Mexican American pupils is more than 5:1 and in 
Texaa it is about 3:1 . 

In all flve Southwestern States the percentage of 
pupils who are Mexican American is greater in 



** For purposes of this report, ctemenury schools >rc those 
which have no irade hither than the ninth and in which the 
lowest grade docs not exceed the fifth. Secondary schools are 
those in which the highest grade U the tenth or more and the 
lowest grade is not less than the sixth. Intermediate schools 
are those which house any combination of grada from 6 to 9. 
Schoob which have a grade structure not falling within the 
categories given above ate counted among intermediate 
schoob. However, throughout the Southwest, approximately 
95 percent of all schoob which are clauified as intermediate 
schoob actually house some combination of grades 6 through 
9. intermediate schoob comprise close to this same proponton 
in every Stale except Arbona and Colorado. In A/bona all 
schools classilied as intermediate schoob house some combins' 
tion of these grades. In Colorado, approximately 63 Percent of 
the intermediate schoob house some combination of trades 6 
through 9. 



elementary schools than in intermediate and sec- 
ondary schools.** As shown in Table 3, the pro- 
portion of enrollment that Is Mexican American 
decreases from 18,6 percent at the elementary 
level to 16.0 pemnt at the intermediate and 14.8 
percent at the secondary level, (Also see Appen- 
dix Table I, on p. 94.) The percentage of enroll- 
ment that is black also declines from lower to 
higher grades, but the proportion of enrollment 
that is Anglo increases markedly at higher levels.** 

In addition to the important variations in the 
distribution of the Mexican Americans in school 
populations among the States, there also is signifi- 
cant variation in their distribution within each of 
the States. (See Table 4 and Figure 1, a map of 
the Southwest.) 

The concentration of the Mexican American 
school population is most extreme in Texas. It is 
estimated that approximately 315,000 students, or 
nearly two- thirds of the Mexican American enroll- 
ment in this State, are located in 27 counties along 
the Mexican border or a short distance from it. In 
this area, three of every five students are Mexican 
American compared to one of every five for the 
State as a whole. 



** It b hypotheilzed tbxt three majot facton are tetpontlble 
for ihe higher propo,ilon of Mexican Amcricara in lower 
tradev. (1) a higher birthrate for Mexican Americam; (2) 
a high rate of grade repetition, panicuhrly in the early yeara 
of elementary school; and (5) a high attrition or dropout 
rate, especially in junior and senior high schoob. 



TABLE 2. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT IN THE SOUnmCST 



Suit 


Anglo 


Mexican American 


Black 


Other* 


Total 


• • 


Number 


Percent of 
Total £>• 
roUmcni 


Number 


Percttil of 
Total £o* 
, roUoKnt 


Nambcr 


Percent of 
Total En* 
roUmenl 


Number 


Percent or 
Total Eo* 
roUfflCttt 


Nmbcr 


percent 


California 


3.323A7S 


74.2 


646,262 


14.4 


387,978 


8.7 


119,642' 


2.7 


4,477,381 


100.0 


Texas 


1,617,640 


64.4 


303.214 


20.1 


379,813 


13. 1 


7,492 


a3 


2,510.338 


100.0 


New Mexico 


142.092 


314 


102,994 


38.0 


3.638 


2.1 


20.293 


7J 


271,040 


100.0 


Arizona 


262.326 


71.6 


71.748 


19.6 


13.783 


4.3 


16,402 


4.4 


366,439 


100.0 


Colorado 


423.749 


110 


71.348 


13.7 


17,797 


3.4 


4,198 


0.8 


319,092 


100.0 


Southwest" 


3,771,664 


70.9 


1,397,366 


17.2 


807/130 


9.9 


168/130 


2.0 


8,144.330 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1966 HEW Title VI Survey 
'Include! American Indians and Orientals 

"Minute diAbrences between tbe sum of numbers and lolab are due to computer rounding. 
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TABLE 3. 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ENROLLMENT 
BY ETHNIC GROUP AND SCHOOL LEVEL: 
THE SOUTHWEST* 



Ethnic Group by Sthool Level 


Number 

of 

Pupils 


Percent 
of Total 
PuplU 


Eiemcntiry 


Anglof 


3.209,813 


68.8 


Mexicin Americani 


866,774 


18.6 


DIacki 


490,264 


10.3 


Other! 


101,809 


2.1 


TOTAL 


4,668,660 


100.0 


Intenoedti;.: 


Angloi 


1,043.391 


71.6 


Mexican Americans 


233,106 


16.0 


Black! 


154,261 


tO.3 


Other! 


27,060 


1.9 


TOTAL 


M57.BI8 


100.0 


Secondary 


Anglos 


1.318,480 


73.3 


Mexican American! 


297,707 


14.8 


Black! 


162,305 


8.1 


Other! 


39.162 


1.9 


TOTAL 


2,017,834 


100.0 


All School Leveb 


Anglo! 


3,771,684 


70.9 


Mexican American! 


t.397.386 


17,2 


Blacks 


807,030 


9.9 


Other 


168.Q3Q 


2.Q 


TOTAL 


8.144.330 


100.0 



SouiMj Flit 1968 HEW Tjlle VI Survey 
*Minuie difTerencei bciwecn ihe lum of numberi ind totali ire 
due lo computer rounding. 



In the other States the Mexican American pup- 
ils arc somewhat more widely dispersed. In Cali- 
fornia most are in the southern part of the State 
centering around Los Angeles; however, sizable 
numbers are in counties in the central valley and 
coastal areas. Three counties [Los Angeles, 
Fresno, and Santa Gara] contain about SO per- 
cent of the Mexican American enrollment. How- 
ever, only 18 percent of the combined enrollment 
of these counties Is Mexican American, a figure 
which is only slightly higher than the 14 percent 
which this group constitutes of total State enroll- 
ment. A large geographic area comprising north- 
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TABLE 4. 

REGIONAL CONCENTRATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS WITHIN STATES 



Arei oFSlile 


Number oT 
Countiei 
In Area 


Estimated 
Total Enroll' 
OKot In Area 


Percent ol 
Total State En« 
rollment in 
Area 


Estimated 
Mexican 
American 
Enroltroeat 
in Area 


Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
in State 


Percent of 
Total Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
In Area 


Central bp'^ Southern Califonila 


3 


1.860.322 


41,5 


327.563 


646,282 


50.7 


South and West Texit 


27 


535.329 


21.3 


314,905 


505.214 


62.3 


Northern New Mexico 


n 


139.151 


51.3 


64,600 


102.994 


62,7 


Sauthetn Atitona 


1 


131.164 


35.8 


38.751 


71,748 


54.0 


Southern Colorado 


10 


56.487 


10.9 


22,387 


71,348 


31.4 



Source: Fill 196B HEW Title VI Survey 
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crn New Mexico and southern Colorado also has 
a substantial Mexican American enrollment. In 
Coloradoi 10 sparsely populated counties include 
about 10 percent of the total enrollment of the 
State but almost one- third of all Mexican Ameri* 
can students. In New Mexico, 60 percent of the 
Mexican American enrollment is located in 1 1 
counties in the northern part of the State. This 
area accounts for 50 percent of the State’s total 
enrollment. In southern Arizona, seven counties 
encompass nearly 55 percent of the Mexican 
American enrollment but approximately 35 per- 
cent of the State’s total enrollment. 

CONCENTRATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
ENROLLMENT IN LARGE URBAN 





SCHOOL DISTRICTS 








Percent 




Major Urban School 


of States* 


State 


Obtrkt(i) 


Mexican 

American 

EnroUmeat 


Arizona 


Tucson 


t9.2 


Caliromla 


Loi Angeles 


20.2 


Colorado 


Denver 


26.1 




Pueblo 


I3.S 


New Mexico 


Albuquerque 


27.3 


Texas 


San Antonio 


9.1 




El Paso 


6.7 




Houston 


6.3 



Score*: Fill 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 



The majority of the Mexican American pupils 
in the Soudiwest attend school in urban districts.^'' 
Nearly 60 percent are in the 179 districts that 
have total enrollments of 10,000 pupils or more 
and 40 percent are located in the 47 districts 
which enroll 25,000 and more. Moreover, as the 
following tabulation shows, several of the largest 
urban districts in the Southwest account for a sig- 
nificant proportion of this enrollment. With the 
exception of the Houston School District in 
Texas and the Denver School District in Colo- 
rado, these large districts arc located in that region 
of each State respectively in which Mexican Amer- 
ican pupils arc concentrated. (See Table 4 on 
p. 19.)^* The Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict contains slightly more than 20 percent of all 
Mexican American pupils in the entire State of 
California and about 40 percent of those found in 
the central and southern parts of the State. The 
Mexican American students in the Denver School 
District and the districts situated in southern Colo- 
rado represent nearly 60 percent of the total Mexi- 
can American enrollment in Colorado. 



** Urbin districts ire those lociled In urbin pUces or tnetro* 
politin ireis fdentiried by the U. S, Bureiu of the Census. 

"The Mexicin Americin enrollment In the Tucson, Ariz,; 
Los Anfeles, Cilif.; Pueblo. Colo.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
ind Sin Antonio and El Paso, Tex. school districts is included 
among that shown in Table 
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Mexican American pupils, in addition to being 
unevenly distributed among the five Southwestern 
States and within each of the States, are also un> 
evenly distributed among school districts and indi> 
viduaj schools. To some extent the uneven distri> 
bution reflects the concentration of Mexican 
Americans in certain geographic areas of these 
States. Very often, however, their proportion in 
districts and schools bears little resemblance to 
their proportion in the larger community where 
the school and district are located. 

In this chapter the extent of isolation of Mexi> 
can American students will bf examined first by 
school district and then by schools within these 
districts. The interrelation of school and district as 
it affects isolation will also cornu under observa> 
tion. Throughout, the focus is on Mexican Ameri' 
can pupils, although some fleets concerning the 
isolation of Anglo pupils are, from time to time, 
used for comparative purposes. 



Isolation by School District ** 



An estimated 206 districts of approximately 
1,800 school districts in the Southwest which have 
an enrollment of 300 or more students arc 
predominantly" Mexican American. Thi^ account 
for about 404,000 Mexican American pupils, or 
nearly 30 percent of this group's total enrollment 



**As defined by HEW ind med in tbU itudy, a ichool 
district is “an adeninbiralive unit at the local level whkb 
exbti primarily to operate [public] schoob. . . . [Thb unit] 
may or may not be coterminous with county, city or town 
boundaries.*’ HEW. Office of Education. Slate Educational 
Records and Rei<ori Series, Handbook II, Financial Account- 
Inf for Local and State School Systems, Wuhinfton. CPO, 
1957, p. 215. 

**In thb report, the Cbmmbiion hu used two terms to 
describe the extent of isolation. Predominantly denotes 
schoob or dbtricti in which the students of a particular ethnic 
froup make up 50 percent or more of the carolln,cQt 
Nearly all indicates that 80 to 100 percent of the itudenti 
are of a particular ethnic background. 



CHAPTER II. ETHNIC ISOLATION OF MEXICAN 
AMERICAN PUPILS BY SCHOOL AND DISTRICT 
. A. 
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TABLE 5 , 

MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN PREDOMINANTLY MEXICAN AMERICAN DISTRICTS 



Siatt 


DUtrlda 50-100 Percent Mexican American 


Olslricls 80-100 PercenI Mexican American 


Mexican 

American 

Total 

State 

Enrollment 


Number 

of 

Dlslrkta 


Number of 
Pupils in 
Dbtrkts 


Percent of 
Total Mexican 
American 
Enrollment 
in State 


Number 

of 

Districts 


Number ol 
Pupils In 
Districts 


percent of 
Total MexkaD 
American 
Enrollment 
In Slate 


Texfli 


94 


291.398 


37.7 


31 


107. t40 


21.2 


505.214 


CatiromU 


37 


54,741 


8.5 


3 


5,149 


0.8 


646,282 


New Mexico 


31 


38,891 


37.8 


9 


17.117 


16.6 


102,994 


Arizona 


15 


12.125 


16.9 


0* 


0 


0 


71,748 


Colorado 


9 


6,568 


9.2 


2 


1.736 


2.4 


71,348 


Southwest 


206 


403.723 


28.9 


46 


13I.14Z 


9.4 


1,397,586 



Source: Fstt 196n HEW Title VI Survey 

*No districti SO to 100 percent Mexican American In Ariwna were included in the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey. 



in the Southwest. (See Table S.) With some ex- 
ceptions. these 206 districts arc located in those 
geographic areas in the five States having the 
heaviest concentration of Mexican American pup- 
ils. (Sec above, pp. 18-25 and Figure 1 on p. 19.) 

Texas contains the greatest number of Mexican 
American pupils in predominantly (50 percent or 
more] Mexican American districts. Ninety-four 
districts, almost all of which are in the southern 
part of the Statc^>, contain about 290,000 Mexi- 
can American pupils, or nearly 60 percent of the 
Mexican American enrollment in Texas. They also 
account for more than 70 percent of all Mexican 
American pupils in the Southwest who arc in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American districts. Of those 
Mexican American students who arc in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts, 107,000 
[about 20 percent of the Mexican American en- 
rollment in Texas] are in 31 districts that have 
enrollments that are nearly all [80 percent or 
more] Mexican American. Most of these districts 
arc situated in the extreme southern tip of Texas. 
Of the four outside this area, the largest are in the 
vicinity of San Antonio and El Paso. 

Among the other States, most of the predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts arc found in 
either California or New Mexico. In California 57 



There are 1,231 ichool dbtricti in Texas. See HEW. 
Ofnee of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, 
Educotion Direclory. ■ uhlir School Systems, 1968/69, Part 3, 
WashinSton, GPO. 1968. p,^7. 

22 



districts have predominantly Mexican American 
enrollments. Most are small; their combined en- 
rollment is only about 55,000. They arc located 
in the agricultural valleys extending from Imperial 
County on the Mexican border as far north as San 
Joaquin County, immediately cast of San Fran- 
cisco. There arc also small clusters of these dis- 
tricts in the coastal region extending from San 
Diego to Monterey, about 1 00 miles south of San 
Francisco. Only live of the predominantly Mexi- 
can American districts have enrollments that arc 
nearly all Mexican American. About 1 percent of 
the Mexican American enrollment of California is 
found in schools in these districts. 

In New Mexico there arc nearly 39,000 Mexi- 
can American pupils in 31 predominantly Mexi- 
can American districts. Most arc in the north near 
the Colorado border. However, several arc in the 
Albuquerque and Santa Fc areas and in the south 
in the Gadsen (Doha Ana County) and Hidalgo 
County areas. Nine districts containing 17,000 
pupils, or more than 15 percent of the total Mexi- 
can American enrollment, arc nearly all Mexican 
American. With few exceptions, these districts arc 
in the northern half of the State. 

Enrollments <n predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can districts In Arizona and Colorado arc small. 
Fifteen predominantly Mexican American districts 
in Arizona, all of them close to the Mexican bor- 
der, contain about 17 percent of the State's Mexi- 
can American enrollment. In (Tolorado, less than 
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1 0,000 Mexican American pupils arc in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts. For the most 
part, they are located in the southern counties near 
New Mexico. 

Although predominantly Mexican American 
school districts usually reflect the regional concen- 
trations of the Mexican American school popula- 
tion, this is not always the ease. Even in areas with 
a high Mexican American enrollment, it is not 
unusual to And a predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can district adjoining one that is largely Anglo. 
Thus, in Nueces County, Tex. [the Corpus 
Christ! area], Robstown School District, which is 
87 percent Mexican American, and West Oso, 77 
percent Mexican American, adjoin Callalen Inde- 
pendent School District, which is 84 percent 
Anglo. In Val Verde County in south Texas, the 
San Felipe School District, which is 96 percent 
Mexican American borders on Del Rio School 
District, which Is S4 percent Anglo. In nonhem 
New Mexico, the Espahola School District, 83 
percent Mexican American, is contiguous with the 
Los Alamos School District, which is 88 percent 
Anglo. In southern Colorado, Center Consolidated 
School District, 59 percent Mexican American, 
adjoins entirely Anglo Summit School District. 

The contiguity of predominantly Mexican 
American and Anglo school districts is not limited 
to rural or small communities. It is also found in 
large metropolitan areas which arc served by sev- 
eral school districts. School districts In metropoli- 
tan settings generally have larger enrollments. 
Consequently, difTcrcnces in the ethnic composi- 
tion of the enrollment of any two adjoining dis- 
tricts necessarily afTcct a greater proportion of a 
State’s total enrollment than is affected in the 
smaller, non metropolitan districts. The discussion 
that follows examines the pattern and extent of 
isolation in the school districts of one such metro- 
politan areas, San Antonio. Tex. 

The San Antonio Metropolitan Area encompas- 
ses all of Bexar and Guadalupe Counties within 
which there arc all or part of 29 separate school 
districts.B^ Nineteen of these districts are in Bexar 



^Thc multilutle of school districts In the San Antonio 
Metropolitan Area is characierisllc of other metropolitan areas 
In the Southwest. Only Odessa, Tex. and Atbu()Uerque. N. 
Mcx. arc served by a tinple Khool district whose boundaries 
are coterminous with those of their own meiropoUtan area. 
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Fiturt I BEXAR COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 




County, where the city of San Antonio is lo- 
cated.*^ Of these, 13 fall entirely or partly inside 
the city limits of San Antonio or are in suburbs 
that border the city.^^ (See Figure 2, a map on 
p. 17.) Two of the 13 are situated on military res- 
ervations. 

Nearly half of the 186,000 pupils enrolled in 
these 13 districts are Mexican American; 44 pir- 
cent are Anglo. Nearly all of the remainder are 
blacks. (See Table 6.) There is distinct evidence 
of ethnic isolation among the 13 districts. Approx- 
imately 82,000 Mexican American students, or 
better than 90 percent of the Mexican American 
enrollment, are in five predominantly Mexican 



**U. S. Buiexu of Uie Census fisures iodicite thii in 1960 
more Uiin 18 per.,vm of il] Mexican American people in 
Texas resided in die San Antonio Metropolitan Area. 

**Discuuion is limited to these 13 districts. Enrollment 
information b available for only three of the other 16 dbtricts 
in Bexar and Guadalupe Counties. Because these dbtricts 
tie some dbtance from the city of San Antonio and the other 
dbtricts in. the San Antonio uibut area, they have been 
excluded from tbb discussioo. 



American school districts — Edge wood, Har'ian- 
dale, San Antonio, South San Antonio, and South- 
side. Sixty percent of the Anglo public school pup- 
ils in the area are in the eight predominantly 
Anglo districts which surround the central part of 
the city.*' Six of these districts have enrollments 
that are more than 80 percent Anglo. Each of the 
eight Anglo districts borders on one or more of the 
predominantly Mexican American districts. For 
example, Northside Independent School District, 
which is about 82 percent Anglo, adjoins Edge- 
wood, which is nearly 90 percent Mexican Ameri- 
can. North East and Alamo Heights, with enroll- 
ments more than 85 percent Anglo, are contiguous 
to the predominantly Mexican American San An- 
tonio School District. 



**AUmo Heishis, Exst Ccntial. Fort Sam Houston, iudson. 
Lackland, North ^t, Northside, and Southwest. 
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TABLE 6. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT, 13 SCHOOL DISTRICTS, SAN ANTONIO 



AiflM Mexkaa AisericaM Other Mlooritlcfl 





Total 




Percent of 




Percent of 




Percent of 


District 


EanUxncot 


Nimber 


Dktrkt 


Nonber 


Dbtrkt 


Number 


District 








Eorolimeat 




Emllmeot 




EoroUmcat 


Edgewood. 


22,221 


863 


3.9 


19,924 


89.7 


1,434 


6.4 


Southside 


2,094 


544 


26.0 


1,329 


73.0 


21 


I.O 


Hirlindile 


16,940 


6A60 


38.t 


to, 438 


6t,7 


22 


at 


Sin Antonio 


79.333 


21,310 


26.9 


46,188 


38.2 


11,833 


14.9 


South Sin Antonio 


7,429 


3,198 


43.0 


4,090 


SS.I 


141 


1.9 


SUBTOTAL 


128,037 


32,373 


23.3 


82,189 


64.2 


13,473 


10.3 


North East 


23,772 


23.708 


92.0 


1,903 


7.4 


161 


0.6 


Licklind 


927 


804 


86.7 


29 


3.1 


94 


lat 


Judion 


2,136 


t,B33 


86.0 


274 


12.7 


27 


U 


Alamo Heighu 


3,166 


4,399 


83.2 


731 


14.2 


36 


a7 


Fort Sim Hnuston 


1,313 


1,236 


83.0 


128 


8.3 


129 


8.3 


Northtide 


16,837 


t3,766 


81.8 


2,703 


16.1 


366 


2.2 


Eist Clotril* * 


2,836 


1,987 


69.6 


709 


24.8 


160 


3.6 


Southwest* 


2.636 


1,369 


39.3 


t,024 


38.8 


43 


t.6 


SUBTOTAL 


37,863 


49,344 


83.3 


7,503 


t3.0 


1A)I6 


1.8 


TOTAL 


183,900 


81,719 


44.0 


89,692 


48.2 


14.489 


7.8 



Soorct! Fall 1968 HEW Title Vl Survey 

*Tlteae diitricti were not lurvtycd by the HEW In fall 1968. Diu conccmini the ethnic compoiltlon of their enrollment are Uken fhim: 

USCCR Staff Report, A Stadf of ^uaWty cf £ducatk>nal Opportunity fi>r Mexican Amerkani In Sine School DbirleiM of the San Antonio 
Area, December 1 968. Information for thli report wu obtained durini the lame month the other dlilricia reaponded to the HEW survey. 



The Mexican American pupils in San Antonio, • 
South San Antonio, Harlandale, Edgewood, and 
Southside School Districts** represent nearly 30 
percent of all Mexican American students in 
Texas who are in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can school districu and more than 15 percent of 
the total Mexican American enrollment of the 
State. 

B. Isolation by School 

In addition to their concentration in a small 
number of districts, Mexican American pupils 
tend to be concentrated in a comparatively small 
number of schools. About 635,000 Mexican 
American students, or 45 percent of this group's 
total enrollment in the Southwest, attend predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. They are in 
about 1,500 schools, which account for a little 
more than 10 percent of the more than 13,000 

''These are five of 1.231 public ichoot dUtrlcti in Texas. 
See HEW, Office of Education, National Center for ^uca- 
tional Statlstica, Education Directory, Public School Syttems, 
1968-49, Part 2, Waihlnttoo, GPO, 1968, p. 7. 



public schools in the region. (See Table 7.) More 
than one^fifth of all Mexican American pupils at- 
tend about 6(X) schools which have an enrollment 
that is nearly all Mexican American. These 
schools comprise about 5 percent of all schools in 
the Southwest Two percent of all schools have 
enrollments which are 95 percent or more Mexl* 
can American. They contain approximately 10 
percent of all Mexican American students in the 
Southwest.” 

Among the five States, isolation is most pro- 
nounced in Texas and least pronounced in Califor- 
nia. As indicated in Table 7, 16 percent of all 
schools in Texas are predominantly Mexican 
American and contain approximately 335,(XX) 
Mexican American pupils, or 66 percent of this 
group’s enrollment in the State.** Forty percent of 



"These ichooU ind ihoic 80 percent or mote Mexicsn 
Americin ire included imonf thote thit ire predomlniatly 
Mexicin Americin. 

."Note that more thin one-htU of lU Mexlcin AmeHcin 
puplb In the Southwest who illend predomlnintly Mexlcin 
Americin ichooU ire in Texas. 
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TABLE 7. 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS AND MEXICAN 
AMERICAN ENROLLMENT BY PERCENT OF 
MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN THE 
SCHOOLS * 



Percent Mextcaa 
Amcrkan 


Total 

Number 

of 

Scbools 


Percent ot 
Schools 


Total 

Mexican 

American 

Enrollment 


Percent ol 
Mexican 
American 
Students 


Percent Mexican 
American 


Total 

Number 

of 

Schools 


Percent of 
Schools 


Total 

Mexican 

American 

EnroUmenl 


Percent of | 

Mexican 

American 1 

Students 


CalifomU 










Artiona 










95*100 


17 


O.j 


17,601 


2.7 


95*100 


5 


I.O 


Z.I31 


3.0 > 


10*94 


80 


1.2 


46,702 


7.2 


80-94 


14 


2.7 


3,400 


7.3 : 


50*79 


315 


4.8 


113,964 


17.6 


50-79 


39 


11.4 


21,811 


30.4 1 


Subtotal 


412 


6.3 


178,267 


27.5 


Subtotal 


78 


13.1 


29,362 


40.9 


35-49 


374 


5.7 


100,776 


15.6 


35-49 


48 


9.2 


11,767 


16.4 


20*34 


779 


11.8 


133,476 


20.6 


20-34 


94 


18.1 


17,623 


24.6 


0-19 


5.025 


76.3 


233,763 


36.2 


0-19 


299 


37.6 


12,997 


18.1 






















Subtotal 


6,178 


93.8 


4684)15 


72.4 


Subtotal 


441 


84.9 


42.389 


39.1 


TOTAL 


6.590 


100.0 


646,282 


100.0 


TOTAL 


319 


100.0 


71.748 


100.0 i 


Texas 










Colorado 










95*100 


193 


4.4 


104,081 


20.6 


95*100 


3 


0.3 


373 


0.3 


80-94 


179 


4.0 


97,794 


19.4 


80-94 


16 


1.3 


3.726 


3.2 


50*79 


357 


8.1 


133,455 


26.4 


30-79 


74 


7.0 


19.163 


26.9 


Subtotal 


729 


16.5 


335.330 


66.4 


Subtotal 


93 


8.8 


23.264 


32.6 


35-49 


231 


~2 


45.570 


9.0 


35-49 


43 


4.3 


9.120 


12.8 


20*34 


373 


8.4 


50.236 


9.9 


20-34 


129 


IZ.Z 


16.343 


23.2 


0-19 


3.097 


69.9 


74,080 


14.7 


0-19 


787 


74.6 


22.422 


31.4 


Subtotal 


3,701 


83.5 


169,886 


33.6 


Subtotal 


961 


91.1 


48,087 


67.4 






















TOTAL 


4430 


100.0 


505.214 


100.0 


TOTAL 


1.034 


100.0 


71,348 


100.0 


New Mexico 










Southwest 










95*100 


35 


6.0 


6,579 


6.4 


93-100 


234 


1.9 


130,783 


9.4 


80-94 


55 


9.4 


15,207 


14.8 


80*94 


344 


2.6 


168.829 


12.1 


50-79 


161 


27.6 


46,654 


45.3 


30-79 


972 


7.3 


333,048 


24.0 \ 


Subtotal 


251 


43.0 


68,440 


66.5 


Subtotal 


1.370 


11.8 


634,662 


in 1 


35-49 


59 


lO.I 


14.248 


13.8 


33-49 


739 


3.7 


181,479 


13.0 


20*34 


71 


12.2 


9,995 


9.7 


20*34 


M33 


11.0 


227,878 


16.3 


0*19 


202 


34.6 


10.310 


10.0 


0*19 


9A13 


71.4 


333,570 


23.3 ■ 


Subtotal 


332 


56.9 


34,553 


33.5 


Subtotal 


11.629 


88.1 


762.927 


54.6 j 






















TOTAL 


583 


100.0 


102.994 


100.0 


TOTAL 


13,199 


100.0 


1,397,586 


100.0 



Sourer t Fall 1968 HEW Tide V| Survey. 

*>1inule difTerencca betv^cen the sum of the numbers and totals 
are due to computer rounding. 
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all Mexican American pupils are in schools that 
arc nearly all Mexican American. More than 
100,0C0, or about one-fifth of the Mexican Ameri- 
can cnrollmenU arc found in schools 95 to 100 
percent Mexican American, but these schools rep- 
resent less than 5 percent of all schools in the 
State. 

In contrast, only 6 percent of the schools in 
California arc predominantly Mexican American, 
and they contain less than 30 percent of the Mexi- 
can American enrollment. Ten percent of the pu- 
pils arc in schools that arc nearly all Mexican 
American, and less than 3 percent attend schools 
which have enrollments 95 percent or more Mexi- 
ean American.” 

Among the other States, New Mexico, two-fifths 
of whose enrollment is Mexican American, has the 
highest proportion of Mexican American students 
in predominantly Mexican American schools. An 
important comparison can be made between the 
degree of isolation of Mexican Americans in New 
Mexico and Texas. Both States have nearly the 
same proportion of Mexican American pupils 
[about 65 percent] in predominantly Mexican 
American schools, yet 43 percent of New Mexico's 
schools but only 16 percent of Texas* schools are 
predominantly Mexican American. Moreover, 20 
percent of Texas* Mexican American students but 
only about 6 percent of those in New Mexico are 
in schools 95 percent or more Mexican American. 
Thus, the Intensity of isolation is obviously much 
greater in Texas. 

A corollary to the isolation of Mexican Ameri- 
can pupils in predominantly Mexican American 
schools is the corresponding isolation of Anglos in 
schools that nave a low Mexican American enroll- 
ment. Figure 3a graphically illustrates the "xtent 
of separation of Mexican American and Anglo 
pupils by school for the Southwest as a whole. The 
horizontal axis at the bottom of the graph indi- 
cates, at 10 percent intervals, the Mexican Ameri- 
can composition of the schools from 0 to 100 
percent. The vertical axis at the side shows the 
percent of Anglo and Mexican American pupils in 
each 10 percent interval. For example, in the 
Southwest as n whole, 12 percent of Mexican 
Americans arc in scliools 0 to 10 percent Mexican 



‘*The Bvcrtge siic of these schools is large, however, aver- 
tging ntote Ihtn 1,000 r>ur>)U. Most are believed lo be in the 
Lm Angeles Umlled &:hool District. 



Figure 3). DiSTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
AND ANGLO PUPILS BY PERCENT MEXICAN 
AMERICAN OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: 

THE SOUTHWEST. 




Sawtst Fill HtVI lilli VI Sttniy 



Figure 3b. DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
AND ANGLO PUPILS BY PERCENT MEXICAN 
AMERICAN OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: TEXAS. 
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American and 14 percent are in schools 90 to 100 
percent. A minute 0.1 percent of Anglo pupils are 
in schools 90 to 100 percent Mexican American, 
whereas 67 percent attend schu s that have an 
enrollment 0 to 10 percent Mexican American. 
Moreover, 2,717,500 [47 percent] of all An^o 
pupils are in schools that have an enrollment that 
is less than 5 percent Mexican American. The fact 
that more than 70 percent of the pupils in the 
Southwest are An^o only partly accounts for such 
a preponderance of majority group pupils in 
schools with an attendance of so few Mexican 
Americans. 

The graph in Figure 3b ahcTtis the concentration 
of Mexican American and Anglo pupils in sepa* 
rate schools in Texas, the State in whidi ethnic 
isolation is most marked. Almost three*fourths of 
the Anglo pupils and only about 7 percent of the 
Mexican Americans are in schools 0 to 10 percent 
Mexican American. Schools 90 to 100 percent 
Mexican American contain less than 1 percent of 
all Anglos and nearly 30 percent of all Mexican 
Americans in Texas. 

In the Southwest as a whole, isolation of Mexi- 
can Americans is most pronounced at the elemen- 
tary school level. (See Table 8.) At the elemen- 
tary level, more than one-half of the total Mexican 
American enrollment attends predominantly Mexi- 
can American schools, including one-fourth who 
attend schools nearly all Mexican American. At 
the secondary school level, 36 percent are in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, including 
about 14 percent who are in schools nearly all 
Mexican American. 

Differences in the extent of isolation between 
school levels are more pronounced in Texas and 
New Mexico than in any of the other Southwest- 
ern States. In Texas, 70 percent of all elementary 
Mexican American pupils arc in predominantly 
Mexican American schools, including almost SO 
percent in schools nearly all Mexican American. 
At the intermediate and secondary levels about 60 
percent are in predominantly Mexican American 
schools, including almost 50 percent in schools 
nearly all Mexican American. At die intermediate 
and secondary levels about 60 percent are in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, and about 
30 percent attend schools in which nearly all pu- 
pils are of this ethnic background. In New Mexico 
75 percent of all Mexican American students at 

28 . 



TABLE 8. 

MEXICAN AMERICANS IN PREDOMINANTLY 
MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOLS BY 
SCHOOL LEVEL * 



Number to Percent to Number Is Percent In 
Scbooli SebooU S^oob Schoob 

Slite 50-100 50-100 lO-lDO 80-100 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 

Mexktn Mexican Mexican Mexiau 

American American Anmlcan American* 



Caliromb 



Elementary 


132,906 


32.8 


43,943 


11.4 


Intermediate 


23.886 


22.9 


8,161 


8,0 


Secondary 


21,473 


13.6 


9.998 


7.3 


TOTAL 


178.266 < 


27.6 


64.302 


9.9 


Texas 










Elementary 


2IB.4II 


69.9 


143.333 


46,6 


Intermediate 


32.911 


39.6 


27,336 


31.0 


Secondary 


64.006 


61.3 


28,764 


27.6 


TOTAL 


333,328 


66.4 


201,876 


40.0 


New Mexico 










Elementaty 


44,076 


74.7 


16,647 


28.2 


Intermediate 


9,842 


49.7 


1.497 


7.6 


Secondary 


14.321 


39.9 


3,641 


13.0 


TOTAL 


68A40 


66.3 


21.783 


214 


Arbooa 










Elementary 


22.279 


46.7 


6.948 


14.6 


Intermediate 


1,732 


26.8 


603 


9.2 


Secondary 


3,330 


30.3 


Z 


0 


TOTAL 


29,361 


40.9 


7.331 


10.3 


Colorado 










Elementary 


t8.Q00 


41.8 


3410 


7j0 


Intermediate 


3,236 


23.7 


0 


Q 


Secondary 


2,007 


13.8 


788 


3.4 


TOTAL 


23,262 


32.6 


4,098 


3.7 


Southwest 










Elementary 


433,672 


30.3 


218.403 


23.2 


Intermediate 


91.648 


39.3 


38,018 


16.3 


Secondary 


107,338 


36X1 


43.191 


14.3 


TOTAL 


634.636 


4S.S 


299,613 


21.3 



Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
‘DilTerencci between the turn of the ifumbers and tolab are due 
to computer rounding. 



the elementary level attend predominantly Mexi- 
can American schools. Howcvcr» proportionately 
fewer are in schools nearly all Mexican American 
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in New Mexico [30 percent] than in Texas [50 
percent]. At the secondary level in New Mexico, 
nearly 60 percent arc in predominantly Mexican 
American schools but only 15 percent arc in 
schools in which nearly all of the enrollment is 
Mexican American. 

A much lower proportion of Mexican American 
students is isolated at the various school levels in 
California and Colorado. In Colorado about 40 
percent of the Mexican American students at the 
elementary level attend predominantly Mexican 
American schools, but less than 10 percent arc in 
schools in which nearly all pupils arc of this ethnic 
group. At the secondary level, the corresponding 
percentages are 14 and 5 rcspccUvely. Of all 
Southwestern States, California has the lowest pro- 
porUon of elementary school Mexican American 
pupils in predominantly Mexican American 
schools; only one-third attend schools of this en- 
rollment composition. Slightly more than 10 per- 
cent arc in schools that arc nearly all Mexican 
American. At the secondary level 15 percent of 
the Mexican American students are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools, including 7 
p'trccnt who are in schools nearly all Mexican 
American. 



C. The Relationship Between School and District 
Ethnic Composition 

The previous discussion has dealt with the isola- 
tion of Mexican Americans by school and district 
separately. In reality this dichotomy does not exist. 
District ethnic composition is dependent on the 
composition of all the schools in the district, and 
school ethnic composition reflects the residential 
patterns of the community the district serves and 
the policies and practices of the school district 
administration. 

In the remainder of this chapter the relationship 
between the enrollment composition of these two 
basic administrative units of the public school sys- 
tem will be examined in two ways: ( I ) the extent 
to which Mexican American pupils attend pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools because 
the district in which the school is located is also 
predominantly Mexican American and (2) the 
extent to which the Mexican American composi- 
tion of schools docs not reflect that of the district 
— the concept of ethnic imbalance. 



1. The Relationship Between District Ethnic 
Composition and the Concentration of 
Mexican Americans In Predominantly 
Mexican American Schools 

The concentration of Mexican American pupils 
in predominantly Mexican American schools is ex- 
plained Jn part by the fact ihat many arc cnrdled 
in school districts in which at least one-half of the 
enrollment is Mexican American. Nearly 60 per- 
cent of the 635,000 Mexican American children 
enrolled in predominandy Mexican American 
schools in the Southwest arc also in predominantly 
Mexican American districts. 



PERCENTAGE OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
PUPILS IN PREDOMINANTLY MEXICAN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS WHO ARE 
ISOLATED BY DISTRICT 



0) 


(2) 


(3) 

Percent of 
Pupils In 




Number of 


Schools 




Pupils In 


50-100 


Total PupUi 


CoL (1) 


Mexican 


In Schools 


\Vbo Are In 


American 


50.100 


DUtricis 


That An In 


Percent 


50-100 


Olstrlctl 


Mextean 


Percent 


50-100 


Aoicrtcao 


Mexican 


Percent 




American 


Mexican 






Anwrican 
Col. (2) 




■; 


-J-Co!.(l) 



Texas 


333.330 


264.139 


78.8 


California 


I7S.267 


47.243 


26.3 


New Mexico 


68.440 


37.902 


33.4 


Ancona 


29.362 


11.323 


38.6 


Colorado 


23.264 


3.403 


23.2 


Southwest* 


634.662 


366,012 


J7.7 


Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 






*Minute differences between the surnofthe numbers and totall 


are due to computer rounding. 







In Texas and New Mexico proportionately more 
of the studenU in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools arc also in districts that are 50 percent 
or more Mexican American. Thus, in New Mex- 
ico the proportion so situated exceeds 55 percent 
and in Texas it approaches 80 percent. In con- 
trast, in Colorado fewer than one-fourth of the 
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and about 5 percent or less arc in schools (hat 
have a disproportionately low Mexican Ameriean 
composition. 

Even in Texas and New Mexico, the two States 
in which proportionately more Mexican American 
students arc in predominantly Mexican American 
schools, the extent of ethnic imbalance docs not 
differ appreciably from (hat in other States. As 
noted above on pp. 22, the majority of Mexican 
Americans who arc in predominantly Mexican 
Amcricen schools in Texas and New Mexico arc 
separated in predominantly Mexican American 
districts. As a consequence, although two-thirds of 
the Mexican American enrollment in each State is 
isolated in predominantly Mexican American 
schools, many of these schools fall within the 15 
percent standard of deviation and arc ethnically 
balanced. 

In all States but Texas the largest school district 
accounts for a significant percentage of the Mcxl* 
can American students within the State who arc in 
schools that have a disproportionately high Mexi* 
can American enrollment. Each of these districts 
contains proportionately more of the students in 
these imbalanced schools than their share of the 
total Mexican American enrollment in each State. 
The Denver School District serves about 26 per- 
cent of the Mexican American pupils in Colorado 
but about 48 percent of those who are in imbal- 
anced schools, The Los Angeles Unified School 
District contains approximately 20 percent of all 
Mexican American students in California but 45 
percent of (hose who arc in imbalanced schools. 
Tucson School District contains nearly 20 percent 
of all'Mcxican American pupils in Arizona but 
about 47 percent of those who arc in imbalanced 
schools. Finally, Albuquerque School District 
which enrolls approximately 27 percent of the 
Mexican American pupils in New Mexico contains 
nearly 60 percent of those students who arc in 
imbalanced schools. 

Although these four large school districts ac- 
count for much of the ethnic imbalance in their 
respective States, imbalance is not necessarily con- 
tingent on the size of the district. There is consid- 
erable ethnic imbalance in small or medium sized 
districts as well. Moreover, the extent of imbal- 
ance is not influenced by the ethnic composition of 
the district. Imbalanced schools can be found in 
both predominantly Mexican American and pre- 
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dominantly Anglo districts. The discussion which 
follows examines the extent of ethnic imbalance in 
six school districts in the Southwest. Two of these 
districts have large enrollments; four ore small dis* 
tricts. The school districts are equally divided 
among those that are predominantly Mexican 
American and those that are predominantly 
Anglo. 

4. Ethnic Imbalence In Predominantly Mexl* 
can American Districts 

Since about three-fourths of all Mexican Ameri- 
can pupils in the Southwest who are in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts arc in Texas, 
the discussion here will be confined to representa- 
tive districts in that State. These districts arc Har- 
landale Independent School District (ISD), which 
has a large enrollment, and Crockett County Com- 



mon School District and Pearsall Independent 
School District, both of which are small. 

Harlandale Independent School District (ISD)t 
is located in the south central part of the city ol 
San Antonio. It has 21 schools and a total enroll- 
ment of approximately 17,000 pupils. About 62 
percent of the students are Mexican American and 
38 percent are Anglo. (Sec Appendix Tabic 111 on 
p. 98.) 

The ethnic composition of Harlandalc's schools 
reveals a distinct pattern of ethnic separation. (See 
Figure 4, a map on page 32.) Most Anglo pupils 
attend schools situated in the southern two-thirds 
of the district below Military Drive. The Mexican 
American enrollment is found primarily in the 
northern part of the district above Military Drive; 
the heaviest concentration is in schools west of 
U.S. Highway 35. 



Figure 4. LOCATION AND MEXICAN AMERICAN COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS IN HARLANDALE 
INOEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICL SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS. 




iNTtiit Sthoel locstie»-SM Aitwii Ptinnini CommiiilM. Uliil Mittar U, 1N7, p. 17. Scheei (empotitisn-rill lii68 HEW Tiili Vi tuni/. 
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Elementuy Schools — Harlandale ISD main- 
tains 14 elementary schools which enroll nearly 
9>400 pupils. The elementary school enrollment is 
about 64 percent Mexican American and 35 per- 
cent Anglo. Most of the elementary schools are 
ethnically imbalanced. (See Table 10.) The appli- 
cation of the 15 percent standard of deviation to 
the Mexican American enrollment*^ in each of the 
schools indicates that almost on^half of the Mexi- 
can American elementary school pupils are in four 
imbalanced schools in which the Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment is disproportionately high. Another 
30 percent are in ethnically balanced schools and 
about 20 percent are in imbalanced schools that 



proportion of the enroltment that U Mexican AmeH' 
can in each elementary tchool h examined to determine 
whether it falb within a range of IS percent above or bcloir 
the proportion of the combined ctememary icbool enrollment 
that is Mexican American, 



have a disproportionately low Mexican American 
composition. 

Junior and Senior High Schools— About 3,800 
pupils are enrolled in the four junior high 
schools in Ha:*landale. The ethnic composition of 
the total junior high enrollment approximates that 
in the elementary schools. The extent of ethnic 
imbalance also closely resembles that found 
among elementary schools. Nearly onc-half of the 
Mexican American junior high students attend 
schools that have a high Mexican American en- 
rollment. About 30 percent are in ethnically bal- 
anced schools, and the remainder are in schools 
that have a low Mexican American composition. 

Both of the senior high schools, Harlandale and 
McCollum, are ethnically imbalanced. Harlandale 
contains nearly 70 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
can senior high school pupils and, thus, has a high 
Mexican Ameritan enrollment. The Mexican 



TABLE 10. 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PUPILS IN BALANCED 
AND IMBALANCED SCHOOLS. HARLANDALE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 



Perccat Mexican Anerlcaii by Grada Level aiMl Range 


Percent of Total 
EnroUatot at 
Grade Level that 
Ii Mexican 
American 


Ntnabtr 

of 

Schools 


Merdcan 

American 

EnroUaxnt 


Percent of 
Total Mexknn 
American 
EaroUment at 
Grade Level 


Eiemtntary Schooh 


(M.4> 








49.3* 




S 


1251 


20.8 


49.4- 79.4»» 




4 


1,849 


30.6 


79.5-tOO ••• 




4 


2,928 


48.6 


Tout 




14 


6,028 


100.0 


Junior Mlih Schoob 


(M3’i 








0- 49.4* 




2 


477 


19.4 


49.3- 79.3» 




I 


780 


31.7 


79.4-tOO ••• 




I 


1.206 


49.0 


Toul 




4 


2,463 


100.0 


Senior Hlih School 


(512) 








O- 37.1* 




t 


598 


31.4 


37.2- 67.2« 




0 


0 


0 


67.3-tOQ ••• 




1 


1,308 


68.6 


Total 




2 


T5o6 


100.0 



Source: F«U IMI NEW TiUe VI Survey 

*tfflbaltnoed ichoolt with a diapropofilonatclir low Mexican Amcrktn enroUment <below the tS percent deviation) 
**BaIanocd ichoob (within t5 percent deviation) 

***lmbaIanoed KhooU with a diipropottionately high Mexican American enrollment (above the 15 percent devlailon) 
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American composition of McCollum is dispropor- 
tionately low. 

All Schools — The majority of all Mexican 
American students in the distriet attend imbal- 
aneed schools. Fifty- two percent are in sehools 
that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment and approximately 22 per- 
cent are in schools which have a disproportion- 
ately low proportion of Mexican American stu- 
dents. Only about one-fourth are in ethnically 
balanced schools. 

In Crockett County Consolidated Common 
School District, located in West Texas, an extreme 
degree of ethnic imbalance exists among the ele- 
mentary schools. The district serves approximately 
1,100 students, 52 percent of whom arc Mexican 
American and 47 percent of whom are Anglo. 
(Sec Appendix Table IV on p. 99.) Two ele- 
mentary schools, one junior high, and one senior 
high are maintained by the district. Mexican 
American pupils arc almost completely segregated 
at the elementary level. All but one of the 405 
Mexican American pupils attend one sdiool while 
the entire Anglo enrollment is confined to the 
other. 

About three-fourths of the 2,000 students at- 
tending school in Pearsall ISD (South Texas) are 
Mexican American. (See Appendix Table V on 
p. 99.) Nearly all of the remainder of the enroll- 
ment is Anglo. The district operates five schools, 
two of which arc primary schools serving grades 
one through three. Mexican Americans and An- 
glos are almost completely segregated during these 
early school years. All 1 17 Anglo pupils attend 
one primary school where they comprise about 70 
percent of the enrollment. The other primary 
school is entirely Mexican American and contains 
approximately 90 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
can primary school enrollment in the district. 

5. Ethnic Imbalance in Predominantly Anglo 
School Districts 

The extent of ethnic imbalance in three pre- 
dominantly Anglo districts is examined below. 
These districts arc Tucson Public School District 
No. I in Arizona, Eagle County Sdiool District 
Re-SOJ in Colorado, and North Monterey County 
Union School District in California. 

Tucson Pubbe School District No. I is com- 
posed of 75 schools with a total enrollment of 

34 



approximately 54,000 pupils. Almost 68 percent 
of the fxhool district's pupils arc Anglo, 26 per- 
cent are Mexican American, and about 5 percent 
arc black. (Sec Appendix Tabic VI on pp. lQQ-01 .) 
The ethnic composition of the schools in Tucson 
follows a distinct pattern of ethnic concentration. 
(Sec Figures 5a to 5c, maps on pp. 35-36.) Anglo 
students arc found primarily in the schools located 
in the northeastern half of the city. The Mexican 
American enrollment is in the southwestern part 
of the city,'with heaviest concentration in the area 
around tho Santa Cruz River, Aviation Highway, 
and Davis-Monthan Air Force Base. Pockets of 
block enrollment ar«: scattered throughout the west 
central part of the city, mainly around the Air 
Force Base and the University of Arizona. 

Elementary Schools — The public school system 
of Tucson has 55 elementary schools which enroll 
approximately 29,000 pupils. About 64 percent of 
tlKsc pupils arc Anglo, 28 percent arc Mexican 
American, and nearly oil of the remaining 8 per- 
cent are black. Fourteen schools are predomi- 
nantly Mexican American; they contain almost 
two-thirds of the Mexican American elementary 
school enrollment in the district Seven of the 14 
schools are nearly all-Mexican American and ac- 
count for slightly more than 35 percent of this 
group’s elementary enrollment 

Ethnic imbalance is prevalent among Tucson’s 
elementary schools. (Sec Table II.) About 70 per- 
cent of the 8,200 Mexican Americans in elemen- 
tary schools are in 16 schools that have a dispro- 
portionately high Mexican American enrollment. 
About 18 percent are in balanced schools and 1 1 
percent are in schools that have a dispropor- 
tionately low Mexican American enrollment. 

Junior and Senior nigh Schools — ^Approxi- 
mately 7,800 students are enrolled in Tucson’s 1 1 
junior high schools. Seventy-five percent of the en- 
rollment is Anglo, 21 percent Is Mexican Ameri- 
can, and 4 percent is black. Two schools ate pre- 
dominantly Mexican American. They contain ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the Mexican American 
enrollment at the junior high school level. 

There is considerable ethnic imbalance among 
the junior high schools. About 70 percent of the 
Mexican American junior high school students go 
to schools which have a disproportionately high 
Mexican American enrollment. About 12 percent 
are in schools that have a disproportionately low 
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Figure 5c. ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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Mexican American enrollment. Sixteen percent arc 
in balanced schools. 

The six senior high schools of Tucson have ap> 
proximatcly 16,000 students, of whom 71 percent 
arc Anglo, 23 percent are Mexican American, and 
4 percent arc black. All six schools arc ethnically 



TABLE 11. 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF MEXICAN 
AMERICAN PUPILS IN BALANCED AND 
IMBALANCED SCHOOLS, 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 



Percent Mexican 
American by 
Grade Level 
and Range 


Percent ol 
Total En- 
rollment 
at Grade 
Level 
That Is 
Mexican 
American 


Mexican 
Number of American 
Schools Enroll- 

tnenl 


Percent 
or Total 
Mexican 
American 
EnroU- 
mem 


Ekmeatary 










Schools 


(28.?) 








t>- 13.1" 




28 


914 


II. 1 


13.2- 43.2"" 




11 


1,490 


IS.l 


43.3-100.0""" 




16 


3,817 


70.8 


Tout 




77 


8,221 


100.0 


Junior High 










Schools 


(21.0) 








0- 3.9" 




6 


201 


12.3 


6.0- 36.0""/ 




2 


264 


16. t 


36.1-100.0""" 




3 


1.169 


7i.4 


Total 




II 


1.637 


100.0 


Senior High 










Schools 


(23.4) 








0- 8.3" 




4 


553 


14.3 


8.4- 38.4"" 




0 


0 


0 


38.5-100.0""" 




2 


3,262 


83.3 


Tout 




6 


3,817 


100.0 


Special Educa- 










tkwal School! 


(23.7) 








0- 10.6" 




0 


0 


0 


10.7-40.7"" 




2 


72 


38.3 


40.B-IOO.O""" 




1 


5i 


41.3 


Total 




3 


123 


100.0 



Source: Fall 1968 tlEW Title VI Survey 
"Schools that have a disproportionately low Meiicsn 
American enroUment (below the 1 3 percent deviation) 

* "Ethnically balanced schools 

"""Schools that have a disproiwrtionalely high Meiican 
American enrollment (above the 13 percent deviation) 



imbalanced. Two, Pueblo and Tucson, are pre- 
dominantly Mexican American and contain more 
than foupfifths of the Mexican American enroll- 
ment. In the other four schools, Rinc6n, Palo 
Verde, Catalina, and Sahuaro, less than 10 percent 
of the enroUment Is Mexican American. 

All Schools — Approximately three-fourths of 
all Mexican American students in Tucson attend 
schools that have a disproportionately higli Mexi- 
can American enrollment.” The remainder of the 
pupils are about equally distributed among bal- 
anced schools and s ''ools that have a low Mexi' 
can American composition. 

Eagle County School District, located in north- 
western Colorado, has a small enrollment of 1,540 
pupils. About 58 percent of the pupils are Anglo 
and nearly 42 percent are Mexican American. 
(See Appendix Table VII on p. 102.) The dis- 
trict maintains seven elementary schools, two jun- 
ior-senior high schools, and one special education 
school. 

A very high degree of ethnic imbalance charac- 
terizes the schools of the district. All of the ele- 
mentary and junior-senior high schools are imbaN 
anced. Only the special education school, which 
serves about a dozen students, is ethnically bal- 
anced. At the elementary level three schools, con- 
taining about 90 percent of the Mexican American 
elementary students, have a disproportionately 
high Mexican American enrollment. The ethnic 
composition of one of these schools is more than 
95 percent Mexican American. At the junior-sen- 
ior high level, one of the two schools has an en- 
rollment that is nearly 70 percent Mexican Ameri' 
can and houses almost 95 percent of all Mexican 
American pupils at this school level. 

North Monterey County Union School District 
is about 100 miles south of San Francisco. The 
district provides educadon through the eighth 
grade” to approximately 3,200 students. About 
one-third of the enrollment is Mexican American, 
62 percent is Anglo, and most of the remaining 



**This includes both those Mexicin Americin pupils in 
ethnically imbalanced ipeclil education schools and those in 
reguiar elementary and iunbr and senior high schools. A 
disproportion ale ty high Mexican American enrollment in spe- 
cial education schools or classes is not uncommon. Piacemenl 
or Mexican American students in special education schools 
and classes ror the educable mentally retarded will be dis- 
cussed in a lUture Commission repon. 

**In some parts or California, separate districts provide 
elementary and secondary education. 



1,44 
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pupils are Oriental. (See Appendix Table VUl on 
p. 1 02.) Only one of the six schools in North Mon- 
terey County is ethnically balanced.^* It contains 
nearly one-fourth of the Mexican American enroll* 
ment. Half of the Mexican Americans attend two 
imbalanced schools which arc predominantly Mex* 
ican American. The other three schools in the dis* 
trict have a disproportionately low Mexican Amer- 
ican composition. 

6. Efforts to Eliminate Ethnic Imbalance: The 
California Experience 

California, alone, of the five Southwestern 
States has taken official acUon to identify and 
eliminate ethnic imbalance in its schools. Title 5 of 
the California Administrative Code sets standards 
for measuring imbalance and outlines the remedies 
for correcting it. Its chief purpose is to eliminate 
and prevent imbalance caused by residential segre- 
gation. According to the administrative code, a 
school is imbalanced **if the percentage of pupils 
of one or more racial or ethnic groups differs by 
more than IS percentage points from that in all 
the schools of the district.”®® An important provi- 
sion of Title .S is the requirement that governing 
boards of each school district "submit statistics 
sufficient to enable a determination to be made of 
the numbers and percentages of the various racial 
and ethnic groups in every public school under the 
jurisdiction of each . . . governing board.”®® Dis- 
tricts found to have imbalanced schools arc re- 
quired to study and consider alternative plans to 
correct such imbalance. 

Under the mandate of Title 5, the California 
State Department of Education conducts annual 
surveys of the racial and ethnic composition of 
each school in the State. The department, utilizing 

In December 1969. the California State Board of Educa* 
riQr, asked dUtricts having imbalanced schools to file notice 
ut their intent to study plans for eliminating such imbalance, 
(See discussion on this paSe ) North Monterey County is 
among the few districts that have failed to comply. (See Ap- 
pendix D on pp.91 to 93.) 

** California State Department of Education. Califorola 
Laws and PoUcht Rfiating to Equal Opportuoltifs tn EdtiCa* 
r/on. Sacramento: 1969, p. 3. 

•• tbid. 



information gathered in October 1968 and ap- 
plying the criterion of IS percent, has determined 
that 222 of California's 1 , 1 38 school districts have 
one or more imbalanced schools. Approximately 
1,800 schools arc imbalanced which represent 
slightly more than one-fourth of the schools in the 
Statc.“*‘ According to the procedure used by the 
department in measuring imbalance, 46 percent of 
the Mexican American enrollment in California is 
found in these imbalanced schools.** 

In December 1969 the State department of edu- 
cation asked districts having imbalanced schools to 
file, no later than January IS, 1970, notice of their 
intention to study and consider possible alternative 
plans for preventing and eliminating such imbal- 
ance. Subsequently, 20 districts were removed 
from the imbalanced list for eliminating imbalance 
in their schools. Five others were discovered to 
have been incorrectly listed as having imbalanced 
schools. The overwhelming majority of the other 
districts fl89] have declared an intention to study 
plans for eliminating imbalanced schools. Eight 
districts Iravc failed to comply.’® 



fn 1968 the California Stale Department of Education 
dill not Conilucl its own racial and ethnic survey but instead 
used the data gathered by HEW in its fall t968 Title VI Sur* 
vey. Thus, in determining the extent of Imbalance in this 
Slate, the California State Department of Education and the 
Commission have utilired the same source pf information. 
In 1969 the California State Department of Education con* 
ducted its own survey. However, information for that year is 
not yet available. 

** California .Stale Department of Education. RfPort to thf 
Stalf Board of Education. “Procedures to Correct Racial and 
Ethnic Imbalance (n California Public Schools." (Implement* 
ini Administrative Code, Title 5. Education, Sections 2010- 
3011.) Sacramento. 1970, p. 4. 

*■ tblii,. Figure I, Appendix A. This figure includes Mexican 
American pupils who fcre in imbalanced schools in svhich 
either loo few or too many students of one or more of the 
racial and ethnic groups are represented. It is higher than the 
percentage of Mexican AmcitCan students which (he Comm is* 
sion estimates are [n imbalanced schools (29.6 percentl. (See 
Table 9 above on p. 30.) This discrepancy results, in part, 
6om the fact that the Commission has counted only those 
pupils in schools that have an tmhaUnced Mexican American 
Composition while the California department has abo included 
those students in schools whose composition of other racial 
and ethnic groups b disproportionate to that of the district. 

^Ibiiit, pp. 4-S. A Ihtins of bU 222 disUicts indicating 
their individual status is included in Appendix Table D on 
pp. 91-93. 
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CHAPTER ra. SIZE AND ASSIGNMENT OF SCHOOL STAFF 



A. Teachen 

1. Size of Classroom Teachlag Staff 

A very small proportion of the classroom teach- 
ing staff is Mexican American. Of approximately 
325,000 teachers in the public schools of the 
Southwest, fewer than 12,000 [or 4 percent] arc 
Mexican American. (See Tab.'e 12.) Nearly 90 
percent of all teachers are Anglo; about 6 percent 
are black. Three-fourths of the Mexican American 
teachers in the Southwest are in Texas and Cali- 
fornia. Of the remainder, IS percent arc in New 
Mexico. 

In all States Mexican Americans comprise sub- 
stantially less of the teaching staff than they do of 
the student population. (Sec Figure 6.) They are 
most underrepresented in the teaching profession 
in California where only 2 percent of all teachers 
but 14 percent of all pupils arc Mexican Ameri- 
can. They are least underrp resented In New Mex- 
ico where 16 percent of the teachers and 38 per- 
cent of the pup1s are Mexican American. 



There is a corresponding overrepresentation of 
Anglos among teachers. Whereas in all States 
Mexican Americans comprise substantially less of 
the teaching staff than they do of the student pop- 
ulation, among Anglos there are proportionately 
more classroom teachers than students. There ore 
about four Anglo pupils for every Mexican Ameri- 
can pupil in the Southwest. Yet the ratio of Anglo 
teachers to Mexican American teachers is about 
25 to 1 . In California there are five Anglo students 
for every Mexican American student but the ratio 
of Anglo teachers to Mexican American teachers 
is about 40 to 1. Even in New Mexico and Texas 
where the representation of Mexican Americans 
among teachers Is better than in the other States, 
the comparison with Anglos is extremely unfavor- 
able. In New Mexico there are 1.4 Anglo students 
for every Mexican American student, but the ratio 
of Anglo to Mexican American teachers Is S to 1 . 
In Texas there are three times as many Anglo 
students as Mexican American students. However, 
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TABLE 12. 

IIISTRlBUnON Ol< fXASSROOM TEACHERS BY STATE AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



SUto 


Aflglo 


Mexicali Anerksn 


Black 


Olhen* 


Total** 




Nianber 


PcTceat 
of Toll! 
Teacben 


Number 


PtTCCBt 

of Total 
Tcadwn 


Number 


Ptrtcat 
of Total 
Tcacbaa 


Number 


Fctrcat 
of Total 
Tcacbera 


Number Percent 


Aritou 


IL875 


93.9 


514 


3.3 


297 


2.0 


92 


0.6 


14,771 


100.0 


CttiTomii 


156,941 


9t.t 


3,769 


2.2 


7,798 


4.5 


3,759 


2.2 


172.267 


loao 


Colorado 


21 , os: 


95.3 


497 


2.3 


392 


1.8 


137 


0.6 


22.079 


100.0 


New Mexico 


8,936 


81.9 


1,774 


16.2 


II7 


U 


87 


0,8 


10,934 


100.0 


Texu 


87,103 


83.1 


5.133 


4.9 


12.293 


11.7 


227 


a: 


104,757 


100.0 


Southwest** 


287,929 


88.6 


11,688 


3.6 


2aS97 


6,4 


4,302 


1.3 


324.816 


100.0 



Soorctt F*ll I9€i HEW Title VI Survey 
*Includet Amerkin IndUnt ind OrtenUli 

**Miouie dilTeivQccs between the eum ornumben ind touli are due to computer rauading. 
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the ratio of Anglo to Mexican American teachers 
is 17 to 1. (See Figure 6 above.) 

Although blacks are also underrepresented 
among teachers, there are more black than Mexi- 
can American teachers. There are about two 
Mexican American pupils for every black pupil in 
the Southwest The ratio of Mexican American to 
black teachers, however, is roughly the reverse: 
there are nearly twice as many black as Mexican 
American teachers. In California, Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment exceeds black enrollment by ap- 
proximately 258,000, but theic are more than two 
black teachers fur every Mexican American 
teacher. In Texas, although there are 125,000 
more Mexican American than black pupils, there 
arc nearly two-and-one^half times as many black 
as Mexican A<*:erican teachers.''^ Moreover, even 
in New Mexico, and Arizona, where 

theiw fLC more Mexican American than black 
teachers, the proportion of black teachers more 
nearly approximates their share of the enrollment 

The pupil'teachef ratio within ethnic groups, 
that is, the number of pupils of each ethnic and 
racial group to each teacher of the same group, 
also graphically demonstrates the extent to which 
Mexican Americans are underrepresented among 



^Three-Afths of sll black teachera in (he Southwest are 
found in Texts. The concentration of this racial group In 
Texu Is probably a legacy ol the former dual educational 
lystem maintained by the Suie in which it wu required by 
hw that iiudents and itaA be of the same race. 



classroom teachers. 7n the Southwest as a whole, 
there are 120 Mexican American pupils for every 
Mexican American teacher. Among blacks the 
pupil-teacher ratio is 39 to 1, and among Anglos it 
is 20 to 1. In each of the States the Mexican 
American pupil-teacher ratio is higher than that 
for blacks or Anglos. The disparity in the repre- 
sentation of Mexican Americans versus that of 
blacks and Anglos is greatest in California. As 
nearly one-half of all Mexican American student 
are in California, the extent to which Mexican 
Americans are underrepresented among classroom 
teachers in this State becomes an important ;x>n- 
sideration because of the large number of pupils 
affected. 



PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS BY ETHNIC GROUPS 



State 


Xfexkan ' 
Amerkam 


Btacka 


Angloa 


PupUs- 

Teachera 


PupUs- 

Teacben 


Popds. 

Teachera 


Texas 


98: 1 


31 : I 


19:1 


Caliromia 


172: I 


50 : 1 


21:1 


New Mexico 


58: 1 


48 ; I 


16: 1 


Arizona 


140: t 


53 : 1 


t9:l 


Colorado 


144:1 


45 : 1 


20 :l 


Southwest 


120:1 


39: 1 


20:1 


Soiffcet Fall 1968 HEW Title Vt Survey 
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Figure 6. COMPARATIVE REPRESENTATION OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 
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2. School Assignment of Mexican American 
Teachers 

Mexican American teachers arc severely re- 
stricted in their school assignments. More than 
one-half {55 percent] of all Mexican American 
teachers in the Southwest teach in predominantly 
Mexican American schools. (See Table 13.) 
One-third arc in schools that arc nearly all Mexi- 
can American. Furthermore, even in schools that 
arc predcxntnantiy Mexican American, teachers of 
this ethnic background make up less than one- 
third of the total teaching stuff, liic low represen- 
tation of Mexican American teachers even in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, where 
they arc concentrated, underscores the paucity of 
Mexican Americans employed as classroom teach- 
ers in the Southwest. 

Proportionately more Mexican American teach- 
ers in Texas arc in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 



can schools than in any other Slate in the South- 
west. Furthermore, only in Texas docs the propor- 
tion of teachers in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools substantially exceed that of pupils sim- 
ilarly situated. More than 80 percent of the ap- 
proximately 5,000 Mexican American teachers 
compared to two-thirds of the students arc in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools. More than 
60 percent of the teachers and ^0 percent of the 
students arc in schools that arc nearly all Mexican 
American. 

In New Mexico about 70 percent of all Mexican 
American teachers, compared to two-thirds of all 
students, arc assig\icd to predominantly Mexican 
American schools. Twenty-five percent of the 
teachers and 20 percent of the pupils are in 
schools that arc nearly oil Mexican American. 

In Arizona and Colorado but particularly in 
California, there are much lower proportions of 



TABLE K. 

ASSIGNMENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN TEACHERS BY MEXICAN 
AMERICAN COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS 



Percent Xfexican American in School 


Arizona 


CtUfomit 


Colorado 


New Mexico 


Texts 


Southwest* 






Number of Mexican American Teachen 






0- 24.9 


213 


2,488 


235 


246 


629 


3,812 


25- 49.9 


138 


622 


129 


277 


276 


1.443 


50- 79.9 


130 


383 


83 


809 


1,121 


2,526 


80-100 


33 


. 275 


51 


442 


3,107 


3,907 


TOTAL* 


514 


3,769 


497 


L774 


5,133 


11,688 






Percent Distribution of Mexican American Teachers 




0- 24.9 


41.4 


66.0 


47.3 


13.9 


12.3 


32.6 


25- 49.9 


26.8 


16.5 


26.0 


15.6 


5.4 


12.3 


50- 79.9 


25.3 


10.2 


16.7 


45.6 


21.8 


21.6 


80-100 


6.4 


7.3 


10.3 


24.9 


60.5 


33.4 


TOTAL* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 






Percentage of All Teachen That Are Mexican American 




0- 24.9 


2.1 


1.7 


1.3 


S.l 


0.8 


1.5 


25- 49.9 


4.9 


3.2 


4.8 


13.7 


2.8 


3.9 


50- 79.9 


8.8 


5.4 


6.1 


27.2 


13.0 


II. 7 


80-100 


9.4 


10. 1 


22.7 


44.8 


36.3 


30.4 


TOTAL* 


“Ts 


2.2 


2.3 


16.2 


4.9 


3.6 



Source: F*U 1968 HEW TUk VI Survey 

*Minule difTerencus between the turn of numbera end loult are due to computer rounding. 
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HGURE 7. LOCATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
• TEACHERS IN TEXAS BY DISTRICT 
AND SCHOOL 

Perccni ofToUl 

Number of Mexican Mexican American 

American Teachers Teachers 



Mexican American 
Compo^tlon of 
School. 



Mexican American 
Compot)t]f{n of 
School 



+ 30 % 



I o I 



693 


394 


1,087 


:iz 


3.834 


4,046 


90S 


4.US 


5,133 



Toul by School 



SNrtst fill IKI HEW VI Sarvsy 



•50% 



+ 30 % 



3-i -X ^ 
4 ^ 



13.5 


7.7 


ZI.Z 


4.1 


74.7 


78.8 


17.6 


8Z.4 


100.0 



Toul by School 



both teachers and pupils in predominantly Mexi* 
can American schools. In California 18 percent of 
all Mexican American teachers and 28 percent of 
all Mexican American pupils are in predominantly 
Mexican American schools. Less than 10 percent 
of both Mexican American teachers and pupils are 
in schools nearly all Mexican American. 

In Texas there is a direct correlation between 
the concentration of Mexican American teachers 
in predominantly Mexican American districts and 
the concentration of Mexican American teachers 
in predominantly Mexican American schools. As 
shown in Figure 7, approximately 4,050 Mexican 
American teachers, or nearly 80 percent, arc em- 
ployed by predominantly Mexican American dis- 
tricts. Not unexpectedly, the ovcrwhelmhig num- 
ber [about 3,840] are assigned to predominantly 
Mexican American schools. As a consequence, al- 
most three-fourths of all Mexican American teach- 
ers in Texas arc not only employed by predomi- 
nantly Mexican American districts but are as- 
signed to predominantly Mexican American 
schools. However, even tlmugh nearly all Mexican 
American teachers in predominantly Mexican 
American schools arc employed in areas in which 
the school population is pr^ominantly Mexican 
American, only about 25 percent of the classroom 
teachers assigned to these schools Is Mexican 
American. Whereas most Mexican American 



teachers jn Texas are employed by predominantly 
Mexican American districts, they are not em- 
ployed in proportion to the Mexican American en- 
rollment composition of the district. 

B. Piindpals 

1. Demographic Characteristics of Principals 

If Mexican Americans are underrepresented in 
the ranks of teachers, they are even more under- 
represented as principals. Of approximately 12,000 
school principals in the Southwest, less than 400 
[or 3 percent] are Mexican Americans while 4 
percent of classroom teachers are Mexican Ameri- 
can. About 11,000 principals [92 percent] are 
Anglo; more than 450 [4 percent] are black. 
(See Table 14.) 

As with classroom teachers, the percentage of 
Mexican American principals is far t^Iow the pro- 
portion of Mexican American pupils. While 17 
pc^nt of all pupils in the Southwest are Mexican 
American only about 3 percent of the principals 
are of this ethnic background. Texas contains 35 
percent of all the Mexican American principals in 
the Southwest, but they make up less than 4 per- 
cent of all principals in the State. In contrast, 5 
percent of all of Texas* teachers and 20 percent of 
its students are Mexican American. Even in New 
Mexico and Arizona, where relatively more princi- 
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TABLE 14. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PRINCIPALS BY STATE AND ETHNIC GROUP 



State 


Aflfk) 


Mexican American 


Black 


Other* 


Total* • 


Number 


Perceut 
of Total 
Prlnclpab 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Principals 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 
Prlnclpab 


Number 


Number 


Califomia 


5A81 


96.0 


109 


1.8 


90 


1.3 


39 


3.920 


Texas 


3, SOS 


87.8 


137 


3.4 


342 


8.6 


8 


3.992 


Colorado 


777 


97.7 


to 


1.3 


S 


0.6 


3 


793 


Arizona 


444 


93.1 


21 


4.4 


11 


2.3 


0 


477 


New Mexico 


406 


78.5 


106 


20.3 


4 


0.8 


I 


317 


Sou thyrsi** 


I0J14 


9U 


384 


3.3 


432 


3.9 


32 


11.701 



Soortt: Fsll 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
*lncli:dei American Indian and Orienlili 

**Minule differences bclv^-een the mm of numbers and totals are due to computer rounding. 

Fipire S. COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN PRINCIPALS, 



TEACHERS, ANO PUPILS AMONG THE FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 

DbUtbnUin «l Mntcu fUniftcani Pirctit it Tibt ti suti 




0 to 20 30 40 SO 0 10 20 30 40 
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pals than teachers are Mexican American, the per- 
centage of Mexican American principals is consid- 
erably below the ethnic group's proportion of the 
enrollment. (See Figure 8.) 

2. School Assignment of Mcxlean American 
Principals 

Overall, Mexican American principals arc even 
more likely than cither pupils or classroom teach- 
ers to be assigned to predominantly Mexican 
American schools. Nearly 65 percent of the Mexi- 
can American principals head predominantly 
Mexican American schools. By comparison, 55 
percent of the teachers and 45 percent of the pu- 
pils arc in such schools. More than two-fifths of all 
Mexican American principals arc in schools that 
arc nearly all Mexican American. 

ASSIGNMENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
PRINCIPALS BY MEXICAN AMERICAN 
COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS: 

THE SOUTHWEST 



Percent 

Mexican American 
of EnroUment 


Number 


Percentage 
PUlribution 
of Mexican 
American 
Principals 


Percent 
of Total 
Principals 
That are 
Mexican 
American 


0- 24.9 


84 


21.9 


0.9 


25- 49.9 


53 


13.8 


3.6 


50- 79.9 


85 


22.1 


10.0 


80-100 


162 


42.2 


31.5 


Total 


384 


100.0 


3.3 


Source: Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 





As a corollary to the concentration of Mexican 
American principals in schools nearly all Mexican 
American, the proportion which th^y comprise of 
all principals heading such schools is almost 10 
times greater than the proportion which they con- 
stitute of total principals in all schools. Neverthe- 
less, even among schools nearly all Mexican 
American, they constitute less than one-third of all 
principals. This reflects the general low representa- 
tion of Mexican Americans among school princi- 
pals. In fact, so few Mexican Americans hold prin- 
cipalships that, although they arc concentrated in 
schools that are heavily Mexican American, they 



constitute less than the majority of principals so 
assigned. 

Of the approximately 250 Mexican American 
principals heading predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools in the Southwest, more than 130 or 
more than one-half arc found in Tcxas.^‘ Eighty 
[about onc-thirdl arc in New Mexico and most of 
the remainder [about 35] head schools in Califor- 
nia. Of the 160 principals who arc in schools 
nearly all Mexican American, 70 percent arc lo- 
cated in Texas and nearly 25 percent arc found in 
New Mexico. 

As with teachers, the concentration of Mexican 
American principals in predominantly Mexican 
American schools in Texas is, for the mdst part, a 
result of the fact that almost all of them arc em- 
ployed by predominantly Mexican American dis- 
tricts in the southern part of the State. More than 
120 Mexican American principals [nearly 90 per- 
cent] arc in both predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can districts and schools. In contrast, slightly more 
than one-half of the Mexican American pupils in 
Texas arc similarly situated. Even though most 
Mexican American principals in Texas arc em- 
ployed in predominantly Mexican American 
school population areas, less than 20 percent of 
the principals in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can schools arc of this ethnic background. 



C. Other FuU-Tine School Staff 

This section treats professional school staff 
(other than teachers and principals), nonprofes- 
sional school staff, and teachers* aides as three 
separate personnel groups. The demographic char- 



” In Texii. 97 percent of lit principal! are in predoml' 
nanlly Mexican Americati schools. 

”The discussion in the preceding sections of this report on 
the demographic characteristics and school assignment of 
Mexican American students, teachers, and principals has been 
based on data lathered in the Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Sur* 
vey. All the sections which follow draw from the Spring 1969 
Survey conducted by the Commission in districts in which 10 
percent or more of the enrollment is Mexican American. 
This and succeeding teaions include no material related to 
the subjects covered in the previous sections. (A more de- 
tailed explanation of the Commission and HEW surveys is 
provided in the Preface. Set pp. 7 to 8.) 
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actcristics and school assignment of these three 
groups differ greatly.^* The employment and as- 
signment of Mexican Amcricons in nontcaching 
professional positions resembles that of Mexican 
American teachers. Very few hold these positions, 
and many who do arc assigned to schools that 
have a large Mexican American enrollment. Mexi- 
can Americans arc more likely to be found in non- 
professional positions than other positions in the 
schools. Of all school staff positions, Mexican 
Americans constitute the largest proportion of 
those employed as teachers* aides. 

1. Size of Staff 

Professional Nontcaching Staff; In districts 10 
percent or more Mexican American in the South- 
west, a low proportion of those employed in pro- 
fessional nontcaching positions arc Mexican 
Americans. As shown in Table IS, fewer than 600 
Mexican Americans, or 6 percent of the total non- 
tcaching professional staff in the Commission's 
survey arca,?^ hold such jobs. In contrast, approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the school population is 
Mexican American. Mexican Americans comprise 
the highest percentage of those in professional po- 
sitions in New Mexico and the lowest in California 
and Arizona, but in each of the five Southwestern 
States, this ethnic group is vastly underrepresented 
in professional positions compared to its share of 
the school population. (See Figure 9.) 

Nonprofessional Staff: Mexican Americans arc 
more likely to be found in nonprofcssional jobs 
than as nontcaching professionals. There is wide 
variation, however, in the type of position Mexican 
Americans obtain as nonprofcssional staff. Thus, 
nearly 30 percent of the custodians, but less than 10 
percent of the secretaries arc Mexican American. 
Mexican Americans make up the largest part of 
the nonprofcssional school work force in New 



Prornslonal nonteichini ichool itaff includes such posh 
lions as principals, assistant principals, counseion, librarians, 
and nurses. Allhou|h principals are nonteaching profev 
sionals, their demography and school assignment are not dis< 
cussed in this section. Detailed information concerning them 
was available from MEW. and they, with teachers, were cov* 
ered in previous sections. Nonprofessionab include secretaries 
and custodians. Teachers' aides are often regarded as para* 
professionals and do not fit welt into either the professional or 
nonprofcssional categories. 

"The terms ’‘districts 10 percent or more Mexican Amert* 
can", "the Commission's survey area", and “survey area** arc 
used synonomotisiy in this teport. 



TABLE IS. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF NON- 
TEACHING FULL-TIME STAFF* IN THE 
SOUTHWEST** 



(1) 

Po«ilIon 


(2) 

Total 

Number of 
Stair 


(3) 

Number of 
Mexican 
American 
Stair 


(4) 

Percent 
of Total 
Stair TTtal 
Is Mexican 
American 
CoL (3) 
+ Col.(l) 


Nontcaching 

Professtonab 


Aliiitxni Principals 


2,164 


120 


5.5 


Counseion 


3.388 


184 


5.4 


Librarians 


2.216 


80 


3.6 


Othen*** 


1,780 


192 


10.8 


Total 


9.548 


576 


6.0 


Nonprofest^-cab 


Secretaries 


12.036 


1,144 


9.5 


Custodians 


20,488 


5,768 


28.2 


Toul 


32.524 


6.912 


21.3 


Tcachen’ AWes**** 


7,688 


2.608 


33.9 



Source: USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 

*Since the employment and assignment of Mexican American 
principals has been discussed already, these nonleaching 
professionals are not treated in this leciion of the report. 

**Dislricii 10 percent or more Mexican American. 

** '"Others" includes such professionals as activities directors, 
subject matter specialists, and nurses, all at the school level. 

****Teachers* aides cannot be accurately grouped or placed into 
either the professional or nonprofeislonai categories. They 
are usually considered as pariprofcsslonils. 



Mexico and Texas. About 55 percent and 40 per- 
cent respectively of nonprofcssionals in each State 
arc Mexican Americans. Most of these arc school 
custodians. In New Mexico 70 percent of all 
school custodians and slightly more than one- 
fourth of all secretaries arc Mexican American. In 
Texas the corresponding percentages ore about 55 
and 15. In the other three States as well, Mexican 
Americans substantially comprise more of the cus- 
todial than of tlic secretarial personnel. 

Teachers* Aides: In the Commission's survey 
area, proportionately more teachers* aides than 
nonteaching professionals, nonprofcssionals, or 
students are Mexican American. The higher repre- 
sentation of Mexican Americans among teachers* 
aides than pupils largely reflects the employment 
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Fluure 9. REPRESENTATION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL STAFF AND STUOENTS IN DISTRICTS 
TEN percent or MORE MEXICAN AMERICAN. 




Pttttnl Miilcin totricin M M 40 so 60 



liirtit USGCR Sprint 1969 Sumr 

'Notii In dlitrlcli 10 pircint or mori Mixlcin Amirlun In thi So«lli*itl ?(.S piicint of thi ■nrollmint ii Miilun Amirlcin coffpirid lo I7.z piftint In 
III dlitricti of thi riiion. For corriipondini Hrcintifi diffirincii In iich of thi stitii. iii Tibli 2 , p. u. 



patterns in California. This State and New Mexico 
are the only ones in which a higher percentage of 
teachers' aides than pupils are Mexican American. 
About 40 percent of aU Mexican American teach- 
ers' aides in the Southwest are employed in Cali* 
fomia. 

2. School Ass^nment 

Professional Nonteaching Staff: -Except for 
counselors, the majority of Mexican American 
nonteaching professionals are assigned to predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. There is a 
rather even distribution of the Mexican American 



counselors regardless of school composition. A 
much larger proportion of the other Mexican 
American nonteaching professionals, such as as- 
sistant principals and librarians, is concentiated 
in schools that are 75 percent or more Mexican 
American. (See Table 16.) 

However, regardless of tlie pattern of school 
assignment in all professional nonteaching posi- 
tions, Mexican Americans are most highly visible 
in schools that are 75 percent or m^rc Mexican 
American. Generally, the greater the Mexican 
American composition of the enrollment, the 
greater the proportion of Mexican Americans 
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TABLE 16. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOL STAFF BY MEXICAN AMERICAN 
COMPOSITION OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR 
MORE MEXICAN AMERICAN: THE SOUTHWEST 



Pmltloos Held by Mexican AmericxJis 


Mcxkan American Comporitioo of Seboob 


. . 


0-24 Pcfccnt 


25-49 Percent 


50-74 Percent 75-100 Percent 


NonuaeMnt ProfeulonaU 










Attliunt Prlndpilt ■ 










Number 


24 


8 


24 


64 


Percent of Mexican Americani 


20.0 


6.7 


20.0 


33.3 


Percent of Total in Poiitlon 


l.t 


t.6 


13.0 


38.1 


Counielon 










Number 


36 . 


48 


24 


36 


Percent of Mexican Americana 


30.4 


' 26.1 


13.0 


30.4 


Percent of Total in Poiition 


2.6 


6.3 


9.8 


25.5 


Librarlani 










Number 


s.. 


16 . 


8 


48 


Percent of Mexican Americana 


to.o 


20.0 


10.0 


60.0 


Percent of Total In Position 


0.7 


3.0 


3.3 


20.0 


Other Nontcaching ProfusionaU 










Number 


40 


32 


28 


72 


Percent of Mexican Americana 


20.S 


27.1 


14.6 


37.3 


Percent jf Total in Poiition 


4.2 


t3.0 


16.3 


27.3 


NonprofetstoMU 










SecTttartea 










Number 


224 


224 


188 


508 


Percent of Mexican Amricana 


19.6 


19.6 


16.4 


44.4 


Percent of Total in Poirition 


. 3.1 


f.3. 


17.7 


30.0 


Cvatodiana . . . > ■ 










Number 


2.W0 


1.316 


980 


1.432 


Percent of Mexican Americana 


35.4 


22.B 


17.0 


24.8 


Percent of Total in Position 


... 16.3 


29.3 


33.8 


79.2 


Teaehfrs' Aides 




, . 






Number 


296 


360 


548 


1,204 


Percent of Mexican Americana 


11.3 


21.5 


21.0 


46.2 


Percent of Total in Poaiiion 


10.6 


28.6 


48.9 


66.6 


PuplU 










Number 


258,280 


293,008 


202,880 


329,028 


Percent of Mexican Americana 


23.B 


27.2 


18.7 


30.3 



Sotnte: U^CCR Spring 1969 Survey 



on the professional school staff. Nevertheless, even 
in schools that are 75 percent or more Mexican 
American, Mexican Americans constitute only a 
minority of the school staff. 

The professional nontcaching s^aff is most ex* 
tensively restricted in its school assignment in 
Texas, least in California. In Texas all profes- 
sional librarians, 80 percent of the counselors and 
assistant principals, and nearly 90 percent of the 
other professional nontcaching itaff, such as 



nurses and activities directors, arc in predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools. (See Figure 
to.) In California only assistant principals and 
other nonteaching professionals are concentrated 
to any significant degree in predominantly Mexi- 
can American<schools. 

Nonprofessional Staff and Teachers* Aides: 
Mexican American school secretaries and teach- 
ers* aides arc likely to be assigned to predomi- 
nantly Mexican American schools, especially to 
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Figure 10. PROPORTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN STUOENTS AND OTHER SCHOOL STAFF IN 
PREDOMINANTLY MEXICAN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. OISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN. CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS. 

CALIFORNIA 




OUifir Nantcitblfli 
PrafintofliU 
Secretirlis 

Custodlins 

TeichiR* Aides 

Stvdentsl 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 60 

Percent In Predomlnintly Mexiein Amirlein Sebeels 
Siirto: uscei SptinC 1969 Sunrir 



those which have an enrollment 75 percent or 
more Mexican American. Although Mexican 
American custodians are more lilicly to be as< 
signed to schools across the board, the pattern of 
school assignment for them closely approximates 
that of counselors and pupils. Even in predom- 
inantly Mexican American schools, there is a 
heavier representation of Mexican Americans 
among custodial staff than among clerical staff or 
teachers* aides. On the whole, in all schools ir- 
respective of the Mexican American enrollment, 
they arc more often found in positions of nonpro- 



fcssionals or teachers* aides rather than nonteach- 
ing professionals. 

The employment of nonprofessionat staff in 
Texas and California follows a pattern similar to 
that of the professional nonteaching staff in these 
States. (See Figure 10.) In Texas about 90 per- 
cent of the secretaries and 60 percent of the cus- 
todial help ore found in predominantly Mexican 
American schools. In California 41 percent of the 
secretaries and 18 percent of the custodians are in 
predominanatly Mexican American schools. 
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. CHAPTER IV. SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 



Ai Professional Personnel at the District Level 

Comparatively few Mexican Americans arc em- 
ployed among the professional personnel at the 
district level. Only about 48 0« or 7 percent, of 
more than 6,750 professionals in the survey area 
are Mexican Americans. About 50 of the 480 are 
superintendents and associate or assistant superin- 
tendents. Nearly 55 percent of the Mexican Amer- 
icans holding these top district positions are em- 
ployed in New Mexico, although slightly less than 
10 percent of the Mexican American students in 
the survey area are in this State. Approximately 
80 percent of the Mexican Americans in other 
district professional positions arc in Texas and 
California. These two States combined contain 
about 80 percent of the Mexican American stu- 
dents in the survey area. 

Mexican Americans form a smaller part of total 
district professional staff then they do of enroll- 
ment lluoughout the Southwest, proportionally 



four times as many students as district level pro- 
fessionals are Mexican American. Oenerally, per- 
sons of this ethnic group make up a larger propor- 
tion of the work force in the positions of social 
worker, attendance officer, Federal programs 
director, and community relative specialist than 
they do of other district level staff positions. (See 
Figure 11.) 

Nearly half of the Mexican Americans in the 
survey area who hold professional positions in dis- 
trict offices arc employed by school districts that 
arc predominantly Mexican American. More than 
70 percent of the 235 persons employed in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American districts arc in 
Texas. About 140 Mexican American profession- 
als [30 percent] arc in districts in which 10 to 23 
percent of the enrollment Is Mexican American. 



” About 75 percent of Mexican American community 
relations specialists are employed by California school 
systems. 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN COMPOSITION OF 
DISTRICT LEVEL PROFESSIONAL STAFF. 
DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN 



Dbtrict Level Percent of Percent of 
ProfcttlonA} SUIT Suit EnrotF 

Sute nut Ii menl 

Total Number of Mexican That Ii 
Numbet* Mcxkan Atnericaa Mexican 
Americans* American 



Arizona 


313 


12 


3.8 


28.5 


CaliComia 


4.235 


178 


4.2 


21.5 


Colorado 


594 


26 


4.4 


26.5 


New Mexico 


305 


77 


25.3 


40.0 


Texu 


1,303 


188 


14.5 


43,6 


Southwest 


6,751 


48t 


7.1 


28.5** 



Sourcet USCCR Spring 1969 Survey. 

'Differencei between the lutn of the numbers and touli are 
due \o computer rounding, 

**Nole: In diitficta 10 percent or more Mexican American in 
the Southwest, 28.5 percent of the enrollment is Mexican 
American while in all districts of the region t7.2 percent of 
the enrollment is Mexican American, For percent of enroll* 
ment that (s Mexican American in all districts In each of the 
Sutes tee Table 2 on page 17. 



Figure 11. PERCENT OF STUDENTS AND DISTRICT 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF THAT ARE MEXICAN 
AMERICAN. DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN. THE SOUTHWEST. 

StodlRtS 
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Nearly all of these professionals are in California. 

Texas and California employ more than three- 
fourths of all Mexiean Ameriean distriet level pro- 
fessionals in the survey area [39 pereent in Texas 
and 37 pereent in Ctdifornia]. However, the de- 
gree to whieh these distriet employees are eoneen- 
trated in substantially Mexiean American districts 
differs sharply. In Texas nearly 90 percent arc 
employed by predominantly Mexican American 
districts. In California less than 10 percent work 
in predominantly Mexican American districts, but 
more than 65 percent are in districts 10 to 23 
percent Mexican American, 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
DISTRICT PERSONNEL BY PERCENT 
MEXICAN AMERICAN ENROLLMENT 
IN DISTRICT; THE SOUTHWEST 







Number o! 


Percent oI 




Perctnt Mexlcin Amerinn or 


Mexlnn 


Mexlnn 




District Enrollment 


Amerinn 


Amerinn 






stiir 


stiir 


A. 


10-23* 


143 


29.7 


B. 


24-37* 


40 


8,3 


C. 


38-49* 


S3 


11.4 


D. 


30-100** 


233 


48.S 


E. 


Minority*** 


9 


t.9 




Totil**** 


48t 


too.o 



Sounre: USCCR SprinR 1969 Sun-xy 

*Percent Mevican American enrollment In diitricts In which 
total Anslo enrollment exceeds the turn of American 
Indian, Negro, and Oriental pupils. 

**rredomlnantIy Mexican American diitiicts In >^hlch the 
remaining enrollment Is comprised or any combination or 
all other ethnic groups, including Anglos. 

***Atl school districts |0 to 49.9 percent Mexican American 
not Included In A through C above. 

****DiiTerences between the sum of the numbers and totals are 
due to computer rounding. 



B. Members of Boards of Education 

School board members play a very important 
role in the establishment of school policies and the 
conduct of school business. State laws grant broad 
discretionary powers for governing school districts 
to members of boards of education. Among the 
administrative matters upon which board members 
have final authority to act arc hiring and assign- 
ment of teachers, principals, and other educational 
staff, selection of school sites, and the designation 
of school attendance areas. 



Of approximately 4,600 board of cducaticn 
members in the Commission's survey area, 470, or 
10 percent, ore Mexican American and about 
4,000, or 87 percent, are Anglo, Other minority 
groups constitute less than 3 percent of the total. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the Mexican 
Americans serve on boards in Texas and New 
Mexico. With few exceptions, Mexteal Amerieans 
in these two States serve on boards of predomi- 
nantly Mexican American school districts located 
in high density Mexican American areas of south 
Texas and northern New Mexico. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
BOARD MEMBERS BY STATE, DISTRICTS 
10 PERCENT OR MORE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN 



Stite 


Number o! 
Mexican 
Amerinn 
Board 
Members 


Percent or 
Total 
Mexlnn 
Amerinn 
Board 

Members In 
Each State 


Texas 


197 


41.7 


CaliTomia 


91 


19.3 


New Mexico 


123 


26.1 


Arizona 


28 


3.9 


Colorado 


33 


7.0 


Southnest 


472 


100.0 



Source: USCCR Spring |469 Survey 



By and large, Mexican Americans arc underre- 
presented on boards of education. Proportionately, 
for the Southwest as a whole, the Mexican Ameri- 
can representation of the school enrollment is 
nearly three times greater than its proportion of 
the school board membership. (Sec Figure 12.) 
The disparity is greatest in Texas even though this 
State has the largest number of Mexican American 
school board members [197] in the survey area. 

In ^ Texas the proportion of school enrollment 
that is Mexican American is more than four times 
greater than the proportion of Mexican American 
school board members. An estimated 10.3 percent 
of the school board members and 43.4 percent of 
the school population arc Mexican American. 
Mexican Americans arc almost as underrepre- 
sented on school boards in California as in Texas; 
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Figure 12. PROPORTION OF SCHOOL BOARO MEMBERSHIP THAT IS MEXICAN AMERICAN COMPARER TO 
ENROLLMENT THAT IS MEXICAN AMERICAN. DISTRICTS 10 PERCENT OR MORE MEXICAN AMERICAN. 

Arizona 



Mexican American Board 




Mexican American Enrollment 



SB 40 30 2tt 10 
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to 20 90 40 
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5.4 percent of boards of education members and 
21.5 percent of enrollment arc Mexican American. 
Only in New Mexico are Mexieun Amerieans ap- 
proximately equally represented on boards of edu- 
cation and in the school enrollment. Here about 
40 percent of both board members and pupils arc 
Mexican American. 

The overwhelming majority of Mexican Ameri- 
can board members arc in predominantly Mexican 
American districts. Of the more than 470 Mexican 
American board members in the Commission’s 
survey area, 320, or about twr>-thirds, arc on 
boards in predominantly Mexican American dis- 
tricts. 

By no means arc all board members In predom- 
inantly Mexican American districts on predomi- 
nantly Mexican American boards. Only an esti- 
mated 174 Mexican Americans, or about 55 per- 
cent of those in predominantly Mexican American 
districts, serve on a school board In which they 
constitute the majority of the members. Of these, 
1 13 arc in the districts that arc nearly all Mexican 
American. 



DISTRIBUTION OF MEXICAN AMERICAN 
BOARD MEMBERS IN THE SOUTHWEST 
BY PERCENT MEXICAN AMERICAN OF 
DISTRICT ENROLLMENT 





Percent Mexican American of 
Dlilrkt Enrollment 


Number of 
Mexican 
Arne lean 
Board 
Members 


Percent of 
Mexican 
American 
Board 
Members 


A. 


10- 23* 


38 


8.1 


B. 


24- 37* 


43 


9.1 


C. 


38- 49* 


51 


10.8 


D. 


50-100** 


320 


67.8 


E. 


Minority*** 


20 


4.2 




Total**** 


472 


100.0 



Sourcet USCCR Spring 1969 Survey 

* Percent Mexiean Aiierlean enrollment or disirieu in uhleh 
total Anglo enrr llnienl exeeedi the sum or Amcriean 
Indian! Negro, at Oriental enrollment. 

^^Predominantly Mexiean Amcriean distrieti In whleh the 
remaining enrollment is any combination or all other 
ethnic groups, including Anglos. 

***A11 school districts tO-49.9 percent Mexican American not 
Included in A through C above. 

**** Differences. bv'lueen the suni of the numbers and toUls are 
due to computer rounding. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Three basic findings sicm from the Commis- 
sion’sstudy of the demographic characteristics and 
ethnic isolation of Mexican American students and 
staff in the Southwest: (1) public school pupils of 
this ethnic group are severely isolated by school 
district and by schools within individual districts; 
(2) for the most part, Mexican Americans are 
underrepresented on school and district profes- 
sional stOiTs and on boards of education^ i.c., ih^ 
constitute \ substantially lower proportion of both 
stair and board membership than they dp of enroll- 
ment; and (Si > the maioriiy of Mexican American 
stair and school board members ore found in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools or districts. 

There arc about two million Spanish surname 
students, including Mexican Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Cubans, and other Latin Americans, in 
the public schools of the continental United States. 
The second largest minority group in the public 
schools, they constitute about 5 percent of the 
total U.S. school population. 

Approximately 1.4 million, or 70 percent of the 



Spanish surname pupils, attend school in the live 
Southwestern States of Arizona, Califom^ i, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas. Almost all of these 
pupils arc Mexican Americans, The largest minor- 
ity group in the schools of the region, they com- 
prise 17 percent of thcMotal enrollment. More 
than four-fifths arc in two States, California and 
Texas, with nearly 50 percent in California alone. 
However, Mexican Americans constitute more of 
the enrollment {38 percent] in New Mexico than 
in any other Slate. 

The Mexican American population is primarily 
urban. The majority of Mexican American pupils 
attend school in large urban districts that have 
enrollments of 10,000 or more. In each State one 
or more of the large urban districts contain a 
significant proportion of the Mexican American 
enrollment: Los Angeles, Calif.; San .\n!nnio, El 
Paso, and Houston, Tex,; Denver, Colo.; Albu- 
querque, N. Mcx.; and Tucson, Ariz. 

Within each of the States the Mexican Ameri- 
can school population is concentrated in specific 
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repons or geographic areas. In Texas nearly iwc- 
Ihir^i- of all Mexican American pupils aUend 
school in ihe counties located along or near the 
Mexican border. In this area, about three of every 
five students arc Mexican American. To a lesser 
extent Mexican Americans also arc concentrated 
in the counties of north-central New Mexico, 
southern Colorado, southern Arizona, and in the 
agricultural valleys and southern coastal areas of 
California. 

^ While Mexican American pupils arc unevenly 
distributed among the States and concentrated in 
specific geographic areas within each State, they 
arc also concentrated or isolated in districts and 
schools of the Southwest. About 404,000 Mexican 
American pupils, or 30 percent of this ethnic 
group’s enrollment in the Southwest, attend 
schools in approximately 200 predominantly [50 
percent or more] Mexican American districts in 
the region. 

The largest number of predominantly Mexican 
American districts is in Texas. Ninety-four pre- 
dominantly Mexican American districts, almost all 
of which arc located in the southern part of the 
State, contain nearly 60 percent of the State’s total 
Mexican American enrollment. About 20 percent 
of Texas’ Mexican American students attend 
school in districts which arc nearly all [80 percent 
or more] Mexican American, 

Most of the other predominantly Mexican 
American districts arc in California and New 
Mexico. Together, these States contain as many 
predominantly Mexican American districts as 
Texas^ [about 90]; however, the total Mexican 
American school population of these districts Is 
much smaller. They include only about 94,000 
Mexican American pupils [55,000 in California 
and 39,000 in New Mexico]. 

The isolation of Mexican American pupils in 
predominantly Mexican American districts results 
In part from their concentration in specific geo- 
graphic areas of each State. However, many of 
these students arc isolated in districts which arc 
contiguous to predominantly Anglo districts. In 
San Antonio, five districts located In the heart of 
the city arc predominantly Mexican American and 
contain 90 percent of all Mexican Americans in 
the area. Well over one-half of the Anglo public 
school enrollment is In eight predominantly Anglo 
districts which surround the core city. Each of the 



five predominantly Mexican American districts 
borders on one or more of the Anglo districts. 

A large proportion of the Mexican American 
enrollment in the Southwest also tends to be con- 
centrated in a comparatively small number of 
schools. Approximately 1,500 schools [12 per- 
cent] arc predominantly Mexican American. TTicy 
house about 635,000 pupils, or 45 percent of the 
total Mexican American enrollment in the South- 
west. Nearly 300,000 pupils, or more than 20 per- 
cent, arc in schools which have between an 80 and 
100 percent Mexican American student body. 
These pupils arc most severely isolated in schools 
in Texas and New Mexico. In these two States, 
two-thirds of all Mexican American students at- 
tend predominantly Mexican American schools. In 
Texas about 40 percent arc in schools nearly all- 
Mexican American. Students of this minority 
group arc least isolated in California, where less 
than 30 percent arc found in predominantly Mexi- 
can American sdiools. 

At the elementary school level, Mexican Ameri- 
can experience the greatest degree of ethnic isola- 
tion. Onc-Iialf of the Mexican American elemen- 
tary students attend predominantly Mexican 
American schools, while about 35 percent of their 
secondary school enrollment Is in predominantly 
Mexican American schools. 

A major aspect of the Commission investigation 
was directed to ascertaining the extent to which 
the Mexican American composition ct schools 
docs not closely resemble that of the districts in 
which they arc located. Schools with a Mexican 
American enrollment significantly at variance with 
that of the district’s school population were con- 
sidered to be ethnically imbalanced. 

In applying the concept of ethnic imbalance to 
the Mexican American enrollment in the schools, 
a 15 percent standard of deviation is permitted. 
Thus, schools arc categorized as imbalanced only 
if the Mexican American composition is more than 
15 percent greater or less than the composition of 
the district. 

Three facets of ethnic imbalance were exam- 
ined; (1) its presence throughout the Southwest; 
(2) its presence in both large and small districts; 
and (3) its presence in both predominantly Mexi- 
can American and Anglo districts. 

Several important findings emerge when the 
Mexican American composition of the schools in 
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the Southwest is compared to that of the districts 
in which they are located: 

(1) A considerable proportion of Mexican 
American students in the Southwest attend ethnU 
cally imbalanced schools. About 30 percent are in 
schools that have a Mexican American enrollment 
In excess of the 15 percent standard of deviation. 
Three percent arc in schools that have a dispro- 
portionately low Mexican American enrollment 
below the 15 percent deviation. Two- thirds attend 
ethnically balanced schools, 

(2) The extent of ethnic imbalance docs not 
differ sharply among the five States. Even in New 
Mexico and Texas, the extent of imbalance docs 
not vary appreciably from that in other States al- 
though in each of these two States two-thirds of 
the Mexican American pupils arc isolated in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools. Many of 
these schools fall within the 15 percent deviation 
and are ethnically balanced. 

(3) Four of the largest school districts in the 
Southwest account for a significant percentage of 
the Mexican American students who arc In schools 
that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment. Each of these districts— Los 
Angeles, Denver, Albuquerque, and Tucson— con- 
tains proportionately more of the students in these 
imbalanced schools than their share of the total 
Mexican American enrollment in each respective 
State. 

(4) Although these four large districts ac- 
count for much of the imbalance in their States, 
ethnic imbalance is not necessarily contingent on 
the size of district. There is considerable ethnic 
imbalance in sma.Il or medium sized districts as 
well. 

(5) The extent of imbalance is not influenced 
by the ethnic composition of the district. Imbal- 
anced schools can be found in both predominantly 
Mexican American and predominantly Anglo dis- 
tricts. 

For example, in Harlandalc Independent School 
District, a large district located in the south-cen- 
tral part of the city of San Antonio, about half of 
the Mexican American students attend schools 
that have a disproportionately high Mexican 
American enrollment. In two small predominantly 
Mexican American districts in south and west 
Texas, there is nearly complete segregation of 
Mexican American and .Anglo pupils at the cic- 
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mjntary school level. In the Tucson School Dis' 
liict, which is predominantly Anglo » thrcc’fourths 
of the Mexican Americans are in schools that have 
a disproportionately hi^ Mexican American en« 
roUment. In two small predominantly Anglo dis- 
tricts— one in northern Colorado and the other in 
the central coastal area of California — about .90 
percent and SO percent, respectively, of the Mexi- 
can American students are in schools that have a 
high Mexican American enrollment. 

California alone of the hve Southwestern States 
has taken action to eliminate ethnic imbalance in 
its schools. This State has enacted a law to elimi- 
nate and prevent the growth of segregation in the 
schools caused by patterns of residential segrega- 
tion. The law declares a school to be imbalanced 
“if the percentage of pupils of one or more racial 
or ethnic groups differs by more than fifteen per- 
centage points from that in ail schools of the 
district'* It also requires districts having imbal- 
anced schools to study and consider alternative 
plans to correct such imbalance. 

Utilizing information gathered in October 1968 
and applying the 15 percent measure of racial and 
ethnic imbalance, the California State Department 
of Education has determined that 222 of the 
State's 1,138 school districts have imbalanced 
schools. These districts contain approximately 
1,800 imbalanced schools or slightly more than 
one-fourth of the 6,600‘schools in the State. Ac- 
cording to the California procedure for measuring 
imbalance, 46 percent of the Mexican American 
enrollment in the State attends ethnically imbal- 
anced schools,^* In December 1969 these districts 
were requested to file notice with the State depart- 
ment of education of their intent to study and 
consider possible alternative plans for preventing 
and eliminating racial and ethnic imbalance. 
Twenty-five districts have been removed from the 
list of those maintaining imbalanced schools. The 



^California Stale Department of Education. Calilotnla 
La^^'S and FollcifS KttatinK to Equal OppoHunitlfs in Educa- 
tion Sacratnenio 1969. p. 3. 

"Ttiis fitute includes Mexican American pupils who arc In 
imbalanced Khools in which cllher too few or too many stu* 
dents of one or more of the racial and ethnic groups ire 
represented. It is higher than the percentage of Mexican 
Americans »hich the Commission estimates to be in imbal- 
anced schools. This discrepancy results, in part, from the fact 
that the Commission has counted only those pupils in schools 
that have an imbalanced Mexican American composition 
while the California department has also included those stu* 
dents In schools whose composition of other racial and ethnic 
groups is*aispioporl]onale to that of the district. 
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overwhelming majority of the remaining districts 
fl89] have declared their intention of studying 
plans lo eliminate imbalanced schools. Only eight 
districts have declined to declare such an inten- 
tion. 

The Commission's report also examines the rep- 
resentation and school assignment of Mexican 
Americans holding the following school positions: 
classroom teachers, school principals, assistant or 
vice principals, counselors, librarians, other pro- 
fessional nontcaching school staff, secretaries, cus- 
todians, and teachers* aides. Except for those in 
the positions of custodian or teachers' aide, Mexi- 
can Americans comprise substantially less of 
school staff than they do of enrollment. Also, with 
the exception of counselors and custodians, Mexi- 
can Americans on school staffs arc more likely to 
be found in predominantly Mexican American 
schools tha.i ?rc students. 

Mexirau Americans are grossly underrepre- 
senied among teachers. Of approxima'^ly 325,000 
teachers in the Southwest, only about I ',000, or 4 
percent, arc Mexican American, while about 17 
percent of the enrollment is Mexican American. In 
contrast, proportionately more teachers than pup- 
ils arc Anglo. Furthermore, black teachers, al- 
though they arc also underrepresented, outnumber 
Mexican American teachers by almost two to one. 
School systems in Texas and California employ 
three-fourths of all Mexican American teachers. 
Most of the other Mexican American teachers [15 
percent] arc found in New Mexico. 

Proportionately more Mexican American teach- 
ers [55 percent] than pupils [45 percent] arc 
found in predominantly Mexican American 
schools. One-third of the teachers are in schools 
whose enrollments arc 80 percent or more Mexi- 
can American. Although the larger number of 
Mexican American teachers is assigned to pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools, they still 
constitute a very low percentage of teachers In 
these schools, mainly because so few members of 
this ethnic group arc employed os teachers. 

A much higher percentage of Mexican Ameri- 
can teachers in Texas than in California arc in 
predominantly Mexican American schools. More 
than 80 percent of alt Mexican American teachers 
in Texas arc assigned to schools that have at least 
a 50 percent Mexican American enrollment; more 
than 60 percent of the Mexican American teachers 
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arc in schools with an enrollment that is at least 
80 percent Mexican American. The distribution of 
Mexican American teachers in California is 
roughly the reverse of that in Texas. In California 
more than 80 percent of all Mexican American 
teachers arc assigned to schools in which pupils of 
this ethnic group (to not constitute the majority of 
the enrollment. Two-thirds of Mexican American 
teachers arc in schools in which less than 25 per- 
cent of the enrollment is Mexican American. 

An even smaller proportion of principals than 
teachers is Mexican American. Of approximately 
12,000 school principals in the Southwest, less 
than 400 (3 percent] arc Mexican American. 
More than 90 percent of all Mexican American 
principals arc employed in Texas, California, and 
New Mexico. As with teachers, proportionately 
more principals than students arc Anglo. Further, 
Mexican American principals arc outnumbered by 
black principals. 

Mexican American principals arc even more 
likely than either pupils or classroom teachers to 
be assigned to predominantly Mexican American 
schools. Nearly 65 percent of Mexican American 
school principals arc found in schools in which 
Mexican American pupils form the majority of the 
enrollment. More than 40 percent arc in schooi> in 
which from 80 to 100 percent of tlic pupils arc 



Mexican American. However, Mexican Americans 
represent a very low proportion of all principals 
assigned to predominantly Mexican American 
schools. This is (rue primarily because so few 
Mexican Americans arc employed as principals. 

Employment and school assignment patterns for 
Mexican Americans in other nontcaching profes- 
sional positions such as assistant principals, coun- 
selors, and librarians, is similar to that of Mexican 
American teachers and principals. Very few oc- 
cupy such positions, and those who do, arc, for the 
most part, assigned to schools that arc predomi- 
nantly Mexican American. To a greater extent 
Mexican Americans arc employed as teachers* 
aides or as nonprofcssionals, especially custodians, 
rather than as professionals. 

In the area of the Southwest surveyed by the 
Commission, approximately 480, or a^ut 7 per- 
cent of more than 6,750 professionals employed in 
school district ofliccs, arc Mexican American.'^* 



’*The Comnmsinn*s survey caiulucled In Spring 1969 cov- 
ered districts in the Southwest that have an enrollmenl which 
is 10 percent Mexican American or more. The Commission 
a|so utilized data from the U. S. Department of llealthi Edu- 
cation. and Welfare Tall I96S racial and ethnic survey, which 
included the same districts surveyed by the Commission as 
well as those that have less than a 10 percent Mexican Ameri- 
can enrollment. The discussion retative to students, teachers, 
and principals was drawn from the HEW survey as tabulated 
hy the Commission. 
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About 50 of the 480 ar? superintendents or asso- 
eiate or assistant superintendents. The majority of 
Mexiean Amertean.s holdini; these positions are in 
New Mexico. Most Mexiean Anierieans in other 
distriet level professional positions are in Texas 
and California. Mexiean Amerieans constitute a 
smaller proportion of total distriet professional 
staff than they do of enrollment. Generally, tliey 
oceupy a larger proportion of the work force in 
the positions of soeini worker, attendanee oflieer, 
Federal programs direetor, and eonini unity rela- 
tions speelalist than they do in other distriet level 
staff positions. Alntost half of the Mexiean Anteri- 
eans in the survey area who hold staff positions in 
distriet offices are employed by distriets that are 
predominantly Mexiean Anierieun. More than 70 
percent of the 235 persons so situated arc in 
Texas. The majority of those employed by districts 
not liaving a predominantly Mexican American 
enrollment arc found in California. 



Mexican Americans arc also underrepresented 
on local boards of education, Of approxinjalcly 
4,600 scliool board members in the Commission’s 
survey area only about 470, or 10 percent, arc 
Mexican American. Slightly more than two-thirds 
of these Mexican Americans serve on boards in 
Texas and New Mexico. Nearly 70 percent of the 
470 Mexican American board members arc found 
in predominantly Mexican American districts. 
However, even in predominantly Mexican Ameri- 
can communities, this ethnic group is generally un- 
derrepresented on the board of education. About 
175 Mexican American board members, or 55 
percent of tlic 320 who arc in predominantly Mex- 
ican American districts, serve on a school board in 
which they constitute the niajority of members. 
Nearly all [1131 of those serving on predomt- 
nantly Mexican American boards arc in districts 
that are 80 to 100 percent Mexican American in 
scIiooI population. 
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oantapaa. 


Colwm 1 

SctMl 

Totd 

(ROTH 

mlnortty and non* 
minofltr iraupd 


MINORITY GflOUTMEMIERSHIPOP STUDENTS AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
IParaona InHudad in Column 1 who ara mamban ot Itw mlrwrity irDupe Inttd balowl 


Column 3 

Amariean 

Indian 


Column 3 
Naarti 


CebiffM 4 
Orlanid 


Column 6 

SpoAlah 

Surnamad 

Amariean 


Column 0 
Total 

Minority Croup 
(Sum ol Cokjmna 
2 3.4. and SI 


A. EnroNad Siwdanti. 

R. hofaolonal Irwtructional ItiN Anlgnad 
to dill ScfwoJ ort a PuH-TIma tada 














HiTba Principal 










(HAadaunt Printipala 














tSCIaaaroom Taoefwra 














HlOdwr Inaiructlonai Staff 














(IITotalaf Ml.l3M3).UllWM 
ter aacti cotumn. 















C. Oataforitam VllfumldiadMoMOata)- 



Vlll. t«adt«tKhoolvaaMa|.lMMT)didthtoachoolfWntraoiliiudanta> 

IK. tma Iho acfteet yaar in wMch oddillona to tMi ichoo), H any, taora opanad. tnduda only tfw two moat ffcant «ldltlom.Oo not tnduda 
addltiorw opoiwd balota tN4-t9U achool yaar. For do pwpa« a« tMa quaatlon, addhlona do NOT indudalA) lamperwy Mrueturat. kmIi 
m ifwbHa ri ifoond. or ill ttmaHcaa wrfilcli do noi InoraoH tAa atudani capacity of rtw aofioo), MCh at a cafatarla, tymnadum. or Nhool 
Hbranr- fit oo oddHIom, nrlia ”NONE.“l 






2,- 



««. » ,h. I*, I m, k„^ ^ tM. U iMUIurhr II. »ur»t I. 
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,SlpitafB and TItk of hhonfumnhijii Information 



TalaphoM Nambar 



OHlI.tiNAL-RETUttS TO OFnCE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS (LEGAL) 



DtM Sl^ 
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APPENDIX B 




UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20425 



r 



Dear Sir: 

In accordance with lea responsibilities as a factfinding agency 
In the field of civil rights, the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights Is undertaking a atudy of the educational status 
of Mexican American youths In a random sampling of school dis- 
tricts In Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

In the course of thla study, about 500 school districts and 
some schools within those districts are being surveyed. The 
study will provide a measure of the nature and extent'of edu- 
cational opportunities which Mexican American youths are 
receiving In public schools of the Southwest and will furnish, 
for the first time, extensive Information on Mexican American 
education. 

The attached questionnaires call for data which are or can be 
complied In your central district office and school plants. If 
your records or those of your principals do not contain all the 
Information requested, however, you may obtain figures from 
other available sources. 

Please have the principals of the schools designated on the 
Principal Information Forms complete the appropriate question- 
naire and return It to your office. In addition, we ask that 
you complete the Superintendent Information Form and forward It 
at the same time with the Principal Information Forms using the 
enclosed official envelope which requires no postage. Extra 
copies are enclosed for each respondent to use In completing 
the questionnaires and to keep for his records. All question- 
naires should be returned by May 9, 1969. 

It must be emphasized that criteria used In drawing a sample of 
schools and school districts were based on geographic repre- 
sentation and enrollment characteristics. In no case were 
complaints of any kind about discrimination a factor In selecting 
either schools or school districts. 
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Ranire* coiiacc or write to Henry M. 

^Ivii Sehfe American Studies Division, U. S. Comission 

202 382.894?? ’ (telephone: Area Code 

th”*,ueat?o^aire 



Thank you for your assistance in this most important study. 

Sincerely yours, 

Howard A, Glickstein 
Acting Staff Diractor 

Enclosures 



‘? 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

Superintindint Information Form 



General IniUuctioni 



A. The person completing this questionnaire should be the superintendent or his official delegate. 

B. A nsrters ro each Qowf ran should be given as of March 31, 1969 unless some o ther time period is requested. If informa' 
tion is not available for March 31, 1969, give it for the time closest to, or encompassing, that date. Pupil membership and 
personnel data may be given on this questionnaire as they were reported on the Title VI Compliance Forms (Forms OS/CR Wl 
end 102, Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Survey, required under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, due 
October 15, 19681. If a date other than March 31, 1969 or a time period other than that requested is used, please indicate whidi 
date or time period is used in the space provided or in the !e*t hand margin rrent to tha question. 



C. Use additional pages where necessary. 



0. INSTRUCTIONS FOR DETERMINING ETHNIC AND RACIAL GROUPINGS: Wherever ethnic and racial data are 
requested, it is suggested that visual means be used to make such iden tification. Individuals should not be questioned or singled 
out in any way about their racial or ethnic lineage. For purposesof this questionnaire, please use the following classifications' 



i. SPANISH Persons considered in school or community to be of Mexican, Central American, Cuban, 

SURNAMEO Puerto Rican, Latin American, or other Spanidtspeaklng origin. Thisgroup is often referred 
AM E R I CAN: fo as Mex lean A merlcan, Spanish A merican, or Latin American; focal usage varies greatly. In 

this questionnaire, the terms ^‘Mexican Amerian*‘ and “Spanidt Surrtamed American" are 
used interchatrgeably. 



I i. NEGRO: Permm^ considered in school or community to be of Negroid or black A frican origin. 

liL ANGLO: White persons not usually considered in school or community to be members of any of the 

above ethnic or racial categories. 



iv, OTHER: Persons considered as "non-Anglo'’ and who are not classifiable as Spanish Surnomed American 

or Negro, include as "Other" such persons asOrientals or American Irtdians. 



£. If a question is not applicable, if information is not available, or if you must estimate, please use the common, standard 
abbreviations printed on the bottom of each page. 

OFFICIAL OISTRICT NAME^ ! 



OISTRICT MAILING ADORESS 

Strtxt Address or P. 0. Bos Number 



Town County State ZIpCode 

TELEPHONE NUMBER . < _ > 

Area Code Number 

NAME OF SUPERINTENOENT OF SCHOOLS^ 

SIGNATURE. OATE 

NAME AND TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FILLING OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IF OTHER THAN 
SUPERINTENDENT 

SIGNATURE ^OATE 



LEO END: Unknown 'UNK.; Betimete- EST.; Not AppUceble-NA.: Not Available-7: No )»-0 
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8gtfg«l Buruu No. 115-S69001; Approval ExpirMFibruary 28, 1970 

MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

Superintendent Information Form 



O 

ERIC 



1, List all the schools in this district. For each school, give the average dally 
attendance for the month of October 1968. Round answers to the nearest 

whole number. Time period if other than October 1968 

Use additional pages where necessary. 



School N«m» 


For USCCH use on))^ 


Avarag* Dally Atlandanca* 
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'Awrage dally attendanca it tfv aggregate of the attendartce lor each of the days during the stated reporting period divided by the number ofdeyn 
the school mi actually In session during that period. Only days on whkh pupils are under the guidance and direction of teechera should be 
considered as days in usslois 

LEGEND: Unknown-\JNK.i EsUmate-ESr.iNotApplicable^NA i Not AvaUdile^VNone-Q 
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Questions 2 and 3 Instructions: If there is only one secondaxy school in this district, do not answer <\mtions 2 and 3. 
Proceed to question 4. 



2. A. Nimo tho t«cond8ry school In thii district which hid the highest percentigi of Its 1968 
griduitei enter two or four year colleges.^ 



FOR USeenUSE ONLY 



B. Whit percent of that schooi’i 1968 graduates entered two or four year collegei?. 



C. What percent of that tchoot’i 1968 Spanish Surnamid graduates entered two or four year colleges?- 



3. Name the secondary school In this district which has had the highest dropout rate so far 
this year. 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



Question 4 instructions: If there is only one elementary school in this district, do not answer question 4. Proceed to 
question 5, 



4. Name the elementary school in this district whoso pupils had ihe highest average reading 
achievement test scores in the 1967*1968 school year. ^ 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



5. If since June 1968 this district has conducted, sponsored or paid for eny in service teacher tra ining for any course in column 
(il. enter the approprrars data about that training in oolumnt HO through iv}. If this district has not conducted, sponsored or 
paid for eny such treining since June 196b, check here □ and proceed to Guestkin 6. 



(II 

COUIM 


(III 


(ml 


(M 


!vl 


Ti^jI numbor ol 
tK>ure this court# 
mtt, ptr iMchor — 
summer 1966 


Toul numbtf of 
hours this courM 
par iMchar 
tcademleVMr 
1968-1969 


Numbtf ol 
iMchars In 
livswvkf training 
Inwmmaf I960 


Number ol 
teachers In 
in-service training 
In academic year 
1968*1969 


A. English as e second language for the Spanish speaking 
(instruction in English for thosa who know little or 
no English) 










B. Bilingual education (instruction in both Spanish and 
English so that the mother tongue is strengthened 
concurrent with the pupil learning a second language 










C. Mexican or Spanish history or culture 










D. Mexican American, Spa nidi American, or Hispanic 
history or culture 










E. Remedial reading 










E. Other subjects relative to Mexican Americans: 

fSjoecifvJ 



















LEGEND: (/nloowii'-UNK.: fst/fTWta-EST.; Not 4pprka6lo-NA.: Not Aralilbl*-?: Nortel 
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6. 


List the professional personnel for this district as of 
March 31, 1969, by ethnic and by educational background. 
Give data about these individuals in as many (verticali 
columns as requested. Do not assign any individual to 
more than one (horUontali row. Although it is recognised 
that a person's ecnVirfes nay fall under more than one 
category, each person should be assigned in accordance with 
his me/or activity. Exclude personnef assigned to schools. 


ETHNIC group 


EDUCATION 


ID 


III) 


lint 


IW) 


lv> 


WD 


ivm 


if 

a< 

ii 

im 


0 

? 

2 

t 

0 

% 

2 


s 

< 

t 

i 


1 

6 

2 


1 

II 

III 


& 

2 OO 


e 

za 


A. 


Superintendent of schools (or acting) 
















B. 


Associate Superintendents of schools 
















C. 


Assistant superintendents of schools 
















D. 


Psychologists or psych ometrists 
















E. 


Social workers 
















F. 


Attendance officers 
















G. 


Federal programs directors 
















H. 


Curriculum directors 
















1. 


Community relations specialists 
















J. 


All others not assigned to schools 

















7. Using one line for each Board of Trustees member^ list the principal occupathn of each by code number. Refer to the list 

below for code. If you cannot ascertain which code is appropriate for a given Board Member, specify his occupation. Indicate 
ethnic group, the number of years each has served on the Board, and years of education. 



Occupation If codtnumbtr 
ii not known 


(II 


(II) 


(III) 


(ivl 


(v) 


(vll 


(vll) 


Occupation 

coda 

number 


Spanish 

Surnamad 

Arnarican 


Nagro 


Anglo 


Other 


Number of 
yaarj served 
on Board 


Number of yuri 
of school complatsd 
or Nghart degree attilnid 


1. 
















2. 
















3. 
















4. 
















6, 
















6. 
















7. 
















8. 
















9. 
















10. 
















11. 

















t. Busln»%s owmm. offlciafs and managers 

2. Pfofuuonal and iKhnkaf services 

3. Farmers 

4. Saiat and clerical 

5. Skilled craftsman, other tkiUed workers and foremen 



6. Sami-skilled operators and unskilled Markers 

7. Service workers 
B. HoUsewirts 

9. Batired 



8. Has this district employed consultants on Mexican American educatiortal affairs or problems this school year?fC/rec/lr on^ 
only.) 



A. 


□ 


No 










B. 


□ 


Yes. 


for { 


\ total 


of 


one day only 


C. 


□ 


Yes. 


for i 


> total 


of 


two to four days 


D. 


□ 


Yes, 


for t 


) total 


of 


five to seven days 


E. 


□ 


Yes, 


for t 


) total 


of 


eight to ten days 


F. 


□ 


Yes, 


fort 


) total 


of 


more than ten days 
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LEGEND: t/fl*non'fl-UNK.;fir/ffiir»-EST.;Wor>tpp/fca6/f-NA.;A/orAM<libr« -?;Non«-D 
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9. Hn thii district ippointcd, ckcted or reoojnizvl a district-wide volunteer advisory board (or committee) on Mexican American 
educational affilri or probitrm, which has held meetingi this school vaar?^C/jfcAr one ontyJ 

A. □ No 

0. □ Yes, (t has met only once this year. 

C. □ Yes, it has met for a total of two to five times this year. 

D. □ Yes. it has met for a total of six to fifteen times this year. 

E. □ Yes. it has met for a total of mo'e than fifteen times this year. 

10. if you answered *‘Yes*‘ to questions, what actions, programs or policies has the committee reoommanded during the 1068- 
1969 school yaar7fCAecA a// wA/c/i apply.) 

A. □ Ethnic balance in schools 

0. □ in service teacher training In Mexican American histwy or culture, or In bilingual education, or in English as a 

second language 

C. □ Employment of Spanish Sumamed teachers or administrators 

D. C Pupil exchange programs with other distriett or schools 

E. □ Expanded PTA activities relative to Mexican Americans 

F. □ Changes in curriculum to make it more relevant for Mexican Americans 

G. □ 0ilingual-bicultural organization in a school or the school system 

H. □ Other tSpeafy.) — 



11. Does this district have a written school hoard policy discouraging the use of Spanish by Mexican American pupils: 

A. On the school grounds? Yes Dr No 07 

B. In the clasffoom (except Spanish datses) 7 Yes Df No 

If you answered "Yes** ro A orB above (Question 1 1), please attach a copy of that policy and 
give us the date it was made effective. 



12. As of March 31, 1969, what was the total school district membership, by ethnic group, in the following grades: 





(1) 


III) 


uut 


0«) 


M 


Numbar Spaniih 
SurnamKi Amatlcan 


Numb* Nsgro 


Number Ane)o 


Number Other 


Tote) Number 


A. 


First Grade 












B. 


Fourth Grade 












C. 


Eighth Grade 












D. 


Twelfth Grade 













FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



13. Use the following space and additional pages, /Y necessary, to give us further comments relative to this questionnaire. 



LEGEND: t/nJtoown'UNK.; £n{m»te-tST.:NotApplicabla~HK:NotAvdlMa’-^t:feone-0 
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APPENDIX C 




UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, O.C. 20425 



r 



L 

Dear Sir: 



In accordance with its responsibilities as a factfinding agency in the field of civil rights, the United Stales Com- 
mission on Civil Rights is undertaking)! study of the educational status of Mexican American youths in a random 
sampling of school districts in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, In the course of this study, 
about 500 school districts and some schools within those dbtricts are being surveyed. The study will provide a 
measure of the nature and extent of educational opportunities which Mexican American youths are receiving in 
public schools of the Southwest and will furnish, for tiie fust time, extensive infornution on Mexican American 
education. 

The attached questionnaires call for data which are or can be compiled in yoyr central district office and school 
plants. If your records or those of your principals do not contain all the information requested, however, you 
may obtain figures from other available sources. 

Please have the principals of the schools designated on the Principal Infornution Forms complete the appropriate 
questionnaire and return It to your office. In addition, we usk that you complete the Superintendent Information 
Form and forward it at the same time with the Principal Information Forms using the enclosed official envelope 
which requires no postage. Extra copies are enclosed for each respondent to use in completing the questionnaires 
and to keep for his records. All questionnaire i should be returned by May 9, 1969. 

It must be emphasized that aiteria used in drawing a sample of schools and school districts were based on geo- 
graphic representation and enrollment characteristics. In no case were complaints of any kind about discrimination 
a factor in selecting either schools or school districts. 

If you have any questions, call collect or write to Henry M. Ramirez, Chief, Mexican American Studies Division, 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, D. C. 20425 (telephone: Area Code 202, 382-S94I). Pleasi! 
Indicate you are calling in reference to the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your assistance in this most important study. 



Sincerely yours. 




Enclosures 



Hoivard A. Glickstein 
Acting Stan* Director 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

School Principal Information Form 



Genefal Instructions; 

A . The person completing this questionnaire should be the school principal or hi: official delega ra, 

B. Answers to each question should be given as of Afarch 31. 19C9 unless some other time period is requested. If informa- 
tion is not available for March 31. 1969. give it for the time closest to. or enermpasstng. that riate. Pupil membership and per- 
sonnel deta mey be given on this questionnaire as they were reported on die Title VI Compl^nce Forms (Forms OS/CR 101 and 
W2 .^bII 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Survey, required under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. due October 
15, 19681. If e date other than March 3 1. 1969 or a time period odter than that requested is used, please indicate whkh date or 
time period is used in the space provided or in the left hand margin next to the question. 

C. Use edditional pages where necessary. 

U. Instructions for determining ethnic and racial grouplngt: Wherever ethnic and racial data is requested, it is suggested 
that visual means be used to make such identification. Individuals should not be questioned or singled out in any way about their 
racial or ethnic lineage. For purposes of this questionnaire, phase use the fb//omV^ classifications: 



\. SPANISH 
SURNAMEO 
AMERICAN: 

II. NEGRO: 

III. ANGLO: 

Iv. OTHER: 



Persons considered in school or community to be of Mexican. Central American. Cuban. 
Puerto Rican. Latin American or Spanish-speaking origin. This group is often referred to as 
Mexican. Spanish American, or Latin American: local usage varies greatly- For the purposes 
in this questionnaire the terms "Mexican American'' end "Spanish Surrtamed American" are 
used interchangeably. 

Persons constdierfd in school or community to be of Negroid or t^ack African origin. 

White persons not usually considered in school or community to be members of any of the 
above ethnic or raciel categories. 

Persons considered "nrm -Anglo" and sv/io are not classifiable as Spanish Surnamed American 
or Negro. Incluth es "Other" such persons as Orientals or American Indians. 



E. If e question is not applicable, if information is not available, or if you must estimate, please use the common, 
standerd abbreviations printed on the bottom of each page. 

F. After completing all items in this questionnaire, pleaso return the questionnaire in accordance with your superintem 
dent's instructions. 



SCHOOL NAME 

MAILING AOORESS 

Sintt Addraa or P.O. Box No. 



Town 



Oounry Slat* Zip Code 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 

Arts Coda Number 

NAME OF SCHOOL OISTRICT 

NAME OF PRINCIPAL 

SIGNATURE OATE 

NAME ANO TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FILLING OUT OUESTIONNAIRE IF OTHER THAN THE 
PRINCIPAL 



signature OATE 

LEGEND: Uf\known^\iH¥..:£ttlmate-tSJ.'.NotAppticabh-UA.:NotAveitable-‘l:None^ 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

School PrindptI Infomution Fom\ 



1. If thii Khooi Mm receivtd ESEA, Tltl« I fundi during tht current |1968<1969) ichooi yMr, chedt here. H 

2. It thii Khooi: fChdck no morw than on».l 

A. DA social adjustment id)ool primarily for children who have disciplinary problems? 

8. □ Primarily for the physically handicapped? 

C. □ Primarily for the mentally retarded? 

D. □ Primarily for the emotionally disturbed^ 

E. □ fCafifontia onfyi. A continuation xhool? 

F. Q Organized primarily as some combination of A, 8, C, D, or E7 fSpecffyJ 

if you checked any of the above (A, B, C, D, E, or F in question 2i, do not ansvM- any funher questions; return thisques- 
r/onna/re in accordance with your superintendent's instrucdons. 

3. What was the average daily attendance for this Khooi In the month of October 1968 or. if not available for that month, for 

the time period nearest to or including October 19687 (Round answer to neamr whoie number.i 

Time period If not October 1968 

Question 3 instructions' A verage Daiiy A ttendance is the aggregate of the attendance for each of the days during the 
stated reporting period divided by the number of days schooi was actuaiiy in session during that period. Oniy days on 
which pupils are under the guidance and direction of teaciws shouid be considered as days in session. 



4. Which best describes the locality I Incorporated or unincorporated) of this sdiool? {Check one oniy.) 

A. □ Under 5,000 inhabitants 

8. □ 5,000 to 49, *999 inhabitants 

C. □ 50,000 to 250,000 inhabitants 

D. □ Over 250,000 inhabitants 

6. Which best dascribas the attendance area of thb school (the area from which tha maiorlty of pupils coma)? (Check one 
oniy.) 

A. DA rural area 

8. DA suburb 

C. DA town or a city 

6. How many square feet of outdoor play area (including athletic area) does this Khooi have? (Round answer to the nearest 
drousatrd square fe»t I 

7. la (ara) any grada(s) In this school (excluding klndergartan) on double aetsJoni? Yes □ ; No □ 2 



LEGEND: Uaknom-MHy..:Etdmate^tST.iNotApplkabh^HK:NotAvdlat>la~tiNone-0 
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List full-time staff by ethnic group and professional 
background as of March 31, 1969 unless data are unavailable 
for that date. In that case follow General Instructions, item B, 
pageZ 

Raponing data if not March 31. 1969 

DO NO T assign any individual to more than one horUontal 
row; assign each in accordance with his major activity. Assign 
individuals ft? as many columns as are applhabla. 

NOTE: Columns ill) through (v) should total column 0). 


Ethnic OroMP 


EdoCJtton 


Eimericncc 


(1) 


im 


(till 


(hi 


(«) 


(ell 


(rill 


(vllll 


(Ixl 


(«1 


1 

3 

2 

1 


< 

1 

a 

1 

z 


1 

z 

1 

a 

Z 


Number Anglo 


1 

0 

1 
z 


i- 

s 

1 

S 

'S 

CO 

I 

1 

a 

Z 


S 

i 

ii 

*s 


1 

0 

1 

z 


Jo 

If 

a • 
€1 

II 

z • 


II 

ll 

I! 

n 


A. Full'tlma profatsional nontaachlng itaff; 






















(1) Principal 






















(2) Vice (assistant) principals 






















(3) Counsflors 






















(4) Librarians 






















(5) Other full' ime Professional non teaching staff 






















B. Full'tlma professional Instructional staff (taachars) 






















C. Secretariat, stenographers, bookkeapan and other 
clerical staff 






















D. Custodians, rardenare. end other maintsiunca staff 






















E. Full'tlma taecfwr akli Un classrooms) 























9. How many people era employed part-time In tha following 


(1) 


(ii) 


capacities in this school? 


Number of paepia 


Pui'ttma aqutvalanea 


A. Professional nonteaching staff 






B. Professional instructional staff (teachers) 







QuetUon 9 initructlom: Futhtlmg eQuhatence ft theMmountofempfoyfid time r 0 quindfn*f>*rt‘tfm 3 posltfon expressed 
in proportion ft? that requfrtd in • fuihtim* position, with reprosonting ono fuli-timt position (Hound f.T.f. tmw«ri 

ft? the noomt whole number.) 



10. What ii tht princlp«ri tnnu«l saUry? (Round enswer to the neere>i hundred dollert.) $ 

1 1. For how many yaar« has tha prtsant principal batn principal of thii ichool? 

12. tndicata for approx imatilv how many monthi tha principal li regularly at work in tha achool plant. (Check the alternetive 
which it mott eccureteJ 



A. 


□ 


Eleven months or more, full'time 


B. 


□ 


Ten months, full time 


C. 


□ 


Nine months, full time 


D. 


□ 


Eight months or fewer, full'time 


E. 


□ 


1 

1 

1 



LEOEND: Unknoym-imK.:£ctkn*m-tSJ.}NerAppHctt>h~HA.;NeiAv^tebt9--?}None-0 
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13. Whit rwimbtf of thefull-timaprofttsiooil initnjctional itiff (tMcheri) in thU school Mrn tht following nUrin? Oonof 
incluJt extn pay assignmanttl 



A. Lest than $4,000 for school yeir 

B. $4,000 to $5,099 for school year 

C. $6,000 to $7 399 for school year 

0, $8,000 to $9,999 for school yerr 

E, $10,000 to $11,999 for school y6AT_ 

F, $12300 or above for school yeorj^ 



Question t3 instryctions: The totai lines A through F should equal the number of fumknatcachm in titisachooi (See 

question 8, line B, column (il. - ' 



14. Give the number of pupils in membership in die following 
classes and grades as of March 3t, 1969 ty ethnic group. If 
data are unavailable for this date, refer to General Instructions, 
/tern 6, page 2. Do not include kindergarten, prekindergarten 
or Head Start as the lowest grade. Start with grade f, 

Ripnrting datH If not March 31^ 1flfi9 


II) 


tii) 


nil) 


li«) 


M 


1 

B 


8 

II 


z 

1 

9 

z 


a 

< 

1 

Z 


1 

6 

1 

z 




A, Lowest grade In this school (specify. f 












B. Highest grade in this scliool (specify. i 












C, Classes for the mentally retarded 













15, If this school housed grade 12, in the 1967^ /P68 school 
year, answer A, B, C, and D of this question. Otherwise, 
proceed to question 16. 


(i) 


fill 


(liU 


6«l 


1 

1 

Wg C 

l!i 

Zw»<t 


z 

1 


0 
< 

1 
z 


1 

O 

% 

E 

Z 


A, How many pupils were graduated from this school from 
July 1, 1967 to June 30, 19687 










B. Of ''A'* above, how many entered a two or lour year 
college by March 31, 19697 










C, Of "A" abova, how many anttrad soma post high school 
educational program other than a two or four year collage 
by March 31, 19697 fForcxamp/e,i)eaufKSchoo/, 
VDcer/o/ie/ jchoo/, or business school. Donoti/xlude 
military service.i 










D, Of "A” above, how many entered military service prior 
to March 31.19697 
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For facilities fisted below, give the information requested in 
columns (H through (v). Do not include any given facility on 
more than one hori/ontal line. Count facilities oniv bv their 
most frequent designation. ie.g.,aroom whkh is used pre- 
dominantly as a science laboratory should not be counted as a 
classroom) 


Ill 


(ill 


(ml 


llvl 


<«l 


Total Numter 


Total pupil capacity 
Hagai capaoty)* 


Number in need of 
‘ rtplactment 


> 

IS 

2 

Iff 


If? 

in 


A. Cifetoriumi (multl purpOM roomf dtilgnad for use ii i 
combination cafeteria, auditorium and/or oymniilum) 












B. Cafeterias 












C. Auditoriums 












D. Gymnasiums 












E. Central libraries 












F. Nurses offices (infirmaries)** 












G. Electronic language laboratories 












H. Science laboratories 












1. Shop rooms 












J. Domestic science rooms 












K. Portable classrooms IDo not include any rooms counted 
in A through J.) 












L. Regular classrooms fDo not include any rooms counted 
in A through K.) 












M. Swimming pools . 












N. Books in library /Round answer to nearest hundred. Do 
not count periodkais.) 













*ftff If itgtt capacfty it not known, nfiort titt numbor of puplit who cm bo uottd or con comfortobfy uto focliity. 
I ** ^up{/cap«c{rKm«Mi{tumbcrortedi. 



i 

I 



f 

[ 



Ansiver "Yes" or "No" to line A for each column, if you 
answer "Yes" to "A" for any column, pieasu complete the 
Questions in the rest of that column, ^ 


Ill 


(III 


lllil 


livi 


<«l 


- O X 

S'i T C S c 

mm 

uiSw - 1 o 


Bilingual education 
(instruction in both 
Spanish and English so 
that the mother tongue 
is strengthened con* 
current with the pupil 
learning a second 
language) 


Mexican American. 
Spanish American or 
H ispanic history or 
culture 


Mexican and/or 
Spanish history and 
culture 


? 

s 

!5 

(C 


A. Does this school offer this subject or cjurse? 












B, For how many years has this subject or course been 
taught at this school? 












C. How many pupils are taking this subject or are 

enrolled in this course this year? {IfKiude pupils of all 
ethnk backgrounds.) 












D. How many Spanish Surnamed pupils are taking this 
subjKt or are enrolled In this course this year? 












E. How many clock hours a week does this subject or 
course meet, per pupil, in the following grades: 
Kindergarten and/or Prekindergarten? ' 












1st grade? 












2nd grade? 












3rd grade? 












4th grade? 












5th grade? 
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(oontinuad) 


ID 


liD 


(iii) 


(i«) 


Ul 


. S s 
■o s S ^ 


e £ « o = ^ 
3c£s?£o 

llllllll 


• o 

E|i 

sisfj 
sS± d 


? 
o t 

,|.cS 

III . 


? 

1 

'O 

1 

(E 


6th grade? 












7th grade? 












8th grade? 












9th grade? 












10th grade? 












11th grade? 












12th grade? 












f.. How many of the teachers who teach this subject or 

or course have had two or more courtn (6 semester hours 
or more) in applicable subject matter? 












G. How many teachers teach this subject or course? 













1 8. f Elementary schools only) At of March 31,1 969 by 
ethnic group, how many pupils were: 

• 


Ill 


liD 


(Iii) 


(i«) 


Number Spanish 

Sumwned 

American 


0 

7 

z 

1 
O 

Z 


Number Anglo 


Number Other 


A. Repeating the first grade this year? 










B. In the first grade, but two years or more overage (or 
the first grade? 











O 

,.RIC 



/■ 

I 

{■' 

r 



10 . 



Don thii school discourage Mexican American pupils from speaking Spanish: 
A. 



On the school grounds? 

In the classroom (except 
Spanish class or Spanish Club!? 



Yn □/ 
Yn □; 



No 02 
No Dr 



20. if you checked “Yn'* to A or B above (quntlon 19) in what way does this school discourage the speaking of Spanish? 
(Check all wh/ich apply.) 



Requiring staff to correct those who speak Spanish 
Suggesting thet staff correct those who speak Spanish 
Encouraging other pupils to correct those who speak Spanish 
Providing pupil monitors to correct those who speak Spanish 
Disciplining persistent speakers of Spanish 
Utiliring other methods (Specify.) 



21 . 



It there currently a written policy (or this school regarding the use of Spanish? 
Yn □/ No Cl2 If yes, pteaie attach a copy of Hint policy and giveus^e 

date it became effective. 



FOR useen USE ONLY 
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22. If you dMckad "No” to A or B in qutition 19, dott thii tchooi tncouregt tht ipMkinQ of Spanidi (outskSt Spankh das or 
$fMnWid4Jb)7 Yu Ut Ho 02 

23. Dou this Khool provido for (Cfi»ek all whkh tppfy.) 

A. □ School wid« ctitbritlon of 16 d« Saptltmbre? 

B. □ Ctusroom cdebrition of 16 d« Stptiambrtf 

C. □ A unit or mort on Mexican cookioQ In homt economics citssu? 

D. □ Special units on Maxicen Americtn, Spanish American or Hispanic history in social studies programs? 

E. □ Special assembiiudMling with Mexican or Spanish culture? 

F. □ Other activitiu relative to Mexican Americans? (Spacify.) ! 



24. The following is a list of possible reasons for suspension: 



A. 


Violation of dress coda or grooming code 


H. 


Drug use 


B. 


Use of foul language 


1 . 


Tardiness 


C. 


Disrrspsct for teachers 


J. 


Consumption of alcohol 


D. 


Destruction of school property 


K. 


Flirting 


E. 


Truancy 


L. 


Other fS^i/y.) 



F. Speaking Spanish 

G. Smoking 



For aach athnk group, list tfta lattan of tfta flva most common raasons forsuspanslon in order of thair importance 



Spanish Sumomed 
American 
1 - 


Negro 

1. 


Anglo 

1 - 


Dther 

1. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


_ a. 


3- 


3. 


4. 


4. 


4. . 


4. 


B 


B. 


5. 


_ _ B. 



2S. fEfemenlary schools only) In this school, what number of Spanidi Sunwned first flraders speak Engliah « wetl u the average 
An^o first yader? 



fSaeondsfy schools only) List the number of pupils in the following 
offlou and activitiu fay ethnic group u of March 31, 1966, unless 
otherwiu spectf led. 


III 


nil 


nil) 


u«) 


1 

I 


1 

z 

1 

9 

z 


0 
< 

1 

3 

Z 


1 

0 

1 
. z 


A. Preeklent of student body (highest eloctad or appointed student 
office) 










B. Vice-president of student body (eecond highest elected or ^vpointed 
student office) 










C. PreeMenti of frediman, sophomore. Junior, and unior cluus 










D. Editorial staff of school paper 










E. Homecoming queen (or football quten), 1968. 










F, Homecoming quaen's (or football quaan*s) court, 1968 










0. Chaar laadars (or song leadars) 











27, At which of the following timu dou this school nonnaily hold PTA meetings? (Chacfc ona ontyJ 
A. □ Morning B. □ Afternoon C. □ Evening 
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2i. How ohm dom th« PTA mwt7 (Ctmk lh§ pm ¥^ieh rrost mxunttely applfes.) 



A. □ Weokly 



B> D Monthly 



C. □ Quarterly 



D. □ Arviually 



29. How many Spanish Sumamed adults arandad tha last regular PTA matting (not a ipacial program)? 

30. How many adults (Includt all ithnic groups) attandad tha last regular pTA maating (not a spaclal program)?. 

31. In what languaga are notices to parents written? fCbcck one onfy.) 

A. □ English 

B. □ Spanish 

C. □ English end Spanish 

D. □ Other (CxpleinJ 



32. In what language are PTA maatingt of this school conducted? {Ctieck one onfyJ 

A. □ English 

B. □ Spanish 

C. D English and Spanish 

D. □ Ot)>Bf 



33. Which one of the following bast describes tha practice for assigning pupils to this school? {Check one only.J 

A. □ Pupils residing in this attendance area attend this school with no or few transfers allowed, 

B. □ Pupils residing in this attendance area generally attend this school but transfers are frequently allowed. 

C. □ Pupils ere assigned to this school on the basis of Intelligence, achievement, or their program of study. 

D. D Any pupil residing In this school district may attend this school. 

E. □ Some other practice Is followed. (Describe brfeflyJ 



34. What percant of the Spanish Sumamed pupils in this school coma from famlliaa with a total annual income of: iBstimete.) 

A. Below $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

35. What pernnt of tha Anglo pupils in this ichoo) come from familial with a total annual incoma of: {estimate.} 

A. Below $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

36. What percent of the Negro pupils in this school come from families with a total annual income of: {estimate.} 

A. Below $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

37. What percent of the Other pupils in this school come from families whh a lota) annual inooma of: {BstimateJ 

A. Eelow $3,000? % B. Over $10,000? % 

38. What parcmt of tha Spanish Sumamed pupils In this school come from families in which the hK^ait adueatioml attdnmant 
level of the head of tha household is: {Estimete.} 

A. P tft 5 v/Mira? __ % 

B . 6 to 8 years? % 



D. 


High school graduate? 




% 


E. 


rollege? 




% 


F. 


rnllegw graHuarn? 




% 


G. 


Total 


100 - 


% 
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\ 

I 



I 

[ 

I 

I 

i 



j 

f 

i 

I 

I 

f 



I 

i 

i 



I 



30. What parctm of tht Anglo pupils in this school comt from familitt in which the hit^nt aducational attalnmant Itval of tha 
haad of tha housahold it; (EftimateJ 



A. 

B. 


n f ft K yMn? 




f) tft R ynar«7 


% 


C. 

D. 


Rftm» high «rhnnl7 




High school graduate? 


% 


E. 


Rftm»rnllfig«7 


It 


F. 


rnllagft grMltiiit»7 


It 


G. 


Total 


—100 % 



40. What parcant of the Nagro pupils in this school coma from families in which the highest educatiortal attainment 
ieval of the head of tha household it; (Estimate,) 



A. 


0 to S yflnrc7 


% 


B. 


fi to R yfliirc? 


% 


C. 


Rnm« hlah ichool? 


qc 


0. 


High crhftnl graduste? 


9t 


E. 


.Rnmnmll«gn7 


qc 


F. 


rnllitga griiHMiitM7 


qc 


G. 


Total 


IflO % 



41. What percent of the Other pupils in this school come from families in which the highest educationel attainment 
level of the head of the household h: (EstimataJ 



A. 


0 to fi ymrc? 




% 


B. 


R tn R y<nrc7 




% 


C. 


.RnmithSgh trhnnl7 




% 


0. 


High trhoni grnHMiitM7 




% 


E. 






% 


F. 


Collage graduate? 




% 


G. 


Total 




% 



42. Does this school practka grouping or tradting? Yes Or No 02 

43. If you answered "Yes" to question 42, for how many years has this school practiced grouping or tracking?. 

44. if you antwered "Yes" to question 42, et what grads Itval does this school start grouping or tracking? 



8ate each of the following criteria for grouping, tracking, 
or promotion according to its importance in this school. 


Ill 


lilt 


lull 


livi 


Vary 

(mPartant 


Imponant 


or iinta 

Impoftanta 


01 no 
Vmponanca 


A. 


Scores on standardixed achievement tests 










B. 


IQ tast results 










C. 


Reading grade levels 










D. 


Student scholastic performances (grades) 










E. 


Emotional and physical maturity 










F. 


Student interests and study habits 










0. 


Parantd preferarKes 










H. 


Student preferences 










I. 


Teacher referrals 










J. 


Other /3i7ec//V.; 











Questfoni 46 thru 48 {natnictioni: Completa the following questions for grades 4, 8 and/or 12. If none of these gradet an 
housed, complete these quesdons for your h/ghesf grade and in the space available Indicate the grade for which data are 
auppllad. 
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82-425 0 - 72 - 13 




LEGEND: tMknomt-imK.:£s^tt-EST.;NotAfiptkatit--NA.iNotAmMM»-7lNOim~0 



wo 



s 


i*mOM9unN 
















N H 

• 


otOuVMqumig 
















1 

O s 


OifitN Mquinig 


















uoiMuiv P«iunJins 
i;t}UKlSMqMmig 
















± 


i»4IO iKyuJ^N 
















5 

• 


otDuy 
















J = 


oAn MifuriN 


















joiJttuvpMUiujns 
t|tiuids Jfqmnig 


















j«<\0 i»<|AWN 


















OfDuyMifunig 
















8 

l" 




















jojjcuiyptujMjns 

ipluidsMqujnN 
















i 

1 

i 

( 

J 

\ 

i\ 

i : 

•p ( 

1 ^ 


1 

II 

if 

0 s 

II 

II 


2^ g 

{{ 

^;|si 

m 

lllll 

hill 


It 
& S *■ 

^ll 

lit 

“ 1* 
5£z 

if 

1 1 s 

s 8 ^ 

III 


d 

z s 

m 

«{; a. £ 

1 1 
1 - o' J 

I 

I SI 1 

nil 

III! 

Im 


In avcrsga daily attandanea during March 
19697 fSaa question 3 for definition of ADA.} 


§ 

ut 

1 

t 

1 

1 

e 

h 

iS ^ 


II 

Ui “ 
1 

'* 1 
i s 

II 

II 

li 

ll 
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d 




d 


tc 


oi 
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47. Dom this tchool group 


Gr»dt4or tpacHy 


Qnda B 


Qrada 12 


or trvcfc itudmti 
•ooortJing to •bilHy 
or ichitvimtnt in 
this gradi? 


A. □ Yas, for all students 

B. DYas, for highest 

achieving students only 

C. □ Yas, for lowest 

achieving students only 

D. □ Yes, for highest and 

lowest aclUaving 
students only 

E. □ Yas, some plan other 

than the above Is 
followed. {Specify.) 


A. □ Yes, for all students 

B. □ Yes, for highest 

achieving students only 

C. □ Yes, for lowest 

achieving students only 

D. □ Yas, for highest and 

lowest adf laving 
students only 

E. □ Yes, some plan other 

than tha above is 
followed. (Specify.) 


A. □ Yes, for all students 

B. □ Yes, for highest 

achieving students only 

C. □ Yes, for lowest 

achieving students only 

D. □ Yes, for highest and 

lowest achieving 
students only 

E. □ Yes, some plan other 

than the above is 
followed. (Specify.) 




F. DNo 


F. DNo 


F. DNo 


46. If you checked A, B, C, 
D or E abovo (question 
47) on any grade, check 
which of the following 
bast dasaibei tha sys* 
tern of grouping in 
that grade. 


A. □ Pupils are placad in a 

particular group and 
attend ail classes within 
this group. 

B. □ Pupils may be In differ* 

ant groups for different 
subiects depending on 
their ability in that 
sublect 


A. □ Pupils are placad in a 

particular group and 
attend all classes within 
thb group, 

B. □ Pupils may be in differ* 

ent groups for different 
subfectsdeperding on 
their ability in that 
subject. 


A. □ Pupils are placed in a 

particular group and 
attend all classes within 
this group. 

B. □ Pupils n\ay be In differ* 

ent groups for different 
subjects depending on 
their ability in that 
subiect. 



49. Usa the fofto wing space and additional pages, if necessary, to give us further comments relative to this questionnaire. 
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School Districts In California Cited In December 
1969 as Having One or ^^orc Imbalanced Schools 



SCHOOLS DISTRICTS REMOVED FROM 
IMBALANCED LIST 

Arcadia Unified (Los Angeles County) 

Atwater Elementary (^ferced County) 

Corcoran Unified (Kings County) 

Coronado City Unified (San Diego County) 

Downey Unified (Los Angeles County) 

HIk Grove Unified (Sacramento County) 

Elsinore Union Elementary (Riverside County) 

Eureka City Elementary and High (Humboldt County) 
Fairfax Elementary (Kern County) 

Fountain Valley Elementary (Orange County) 

Hemet Unied (Riverside County) 

Hollister Elementary (San Benito County) 

Laton Unified (Fresno County) 

Live Oak Unified (Sutter County) 

Los Atamitos Elementary (Orange County) 
Nfodoc-Tutelake Jt. Unified (Modoc County) 

Napa Valley Unified (Napa County) 

Palo Verde Unified (Riverside County) 

Paramount Unified (Los Angeles County) 

Perris Elementary (Riverside County) 

Redondo Beach City Elementary (Los Angeles County) 
San Leandro Unified (Alameda County) 

San Lorenzo Unified (Alameda County) 

Southern Kern Unified (Kern County) 

Union Elementary (Santa Clara County) 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS DECLINING TO STATE 
INTENTION TO STUDY AND CONSIDER 
PLANS REGARDING IMBALANCE 

Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 

Atascadero Unified 1 

(San Luis Obispo) 

Inglewood Unified* 6 

(Los Angeles) 



* On July 22, 1970, llie Honorable Max F. Deuiz In the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Calif., onleied the 
Board of Education of the Inglewood Unified School District 
10 inicgialc because of racial imbalance in ihc school disliict. 
The title of the case is Janel Johmon vs. Intitwood Unified 
School Dlurictt Los Angeles Supertoi Court, Case No. 973 M9. 



Appendix D 



JctTcrson Elcm 8 

(San Ma'co) 

Needless Unified 3 

(San Benirdlno) 

North Monterey County 6 

Union Elem. (Monterey) 

Oasis Jt. Elem. (Riverside) 2 

Salinas City Elem. (Monterey) 6 

Santa Maria Jt. Un. High 1 

(Santa Barbara) 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS STATING INTENTION 
TO STUDY AND CONSIDER PLANS 
REGARDING IMBALANCE 

Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



ALAMEDA COUNTY 

Fremont Unified 3 

Hayward Unified 12 

Newark Unified 2 

New Haven Unified 3 

Oakland City Unified 72 

Pleasanton Jt. Elem 1 

ALPINE COUNTY 

Alpine County Unified 2 

BUTTE COUNTY 

Chico Unified ^ 

Oroville City Elem i 

COLUSA COUNTY 

Pierce Jt. Unified 2 

CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 

Mount Diablo Unified 3 

Pittsburg Unified 7 

Richmond Unified 43 

FRESNO COUNTY 

Clovis Unified 4 

Coalinga Jt. Unified 3 

Fresno City Unified 49 

Kings Canyon Unified 5 

Madison Elementary 1 

Sanger Uitificd 9 

Selma Unified 8 

HUMBOLDT COUNTY 

Klamalh'Tt'inity Unif. 5 

Southern Humboldt Unif 3 
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APPENDIX D (cont’d) 



IMPERIAL COUNTY 

Brawley Elementary 

El Centro Elementary 

Hollvilte Unified 

KERN COUNTY 

Bakersfield City Hlem 

Delano Union Elem. 

El Tejon Union Elem 

Kern Jt. Union Hish 

Lainont Elem 

McFarland Union Elem 

Mojave Unified 

KINGS COUNTY 

Central Union Elem 

Hanford Elementary 

Reef-Sunset Union Elem 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
Alhambra City Elem. & High .. 

Azusa Unifietl 

Baldwin Park Unified 

Bassett Elementary 

Bonita Unified 

Compton City Elem 

Compton Union High 

Covina-Valley Unif. 

Culver City Unjf. 

. Duarte Unified 

East Whittier City El 

El Monte Elem 

El Rancho Unified 

Garvey Elementary 

Glendale Unified 

Hudson Elementary 

La Canada Unified 

La Puente Union High 

Little Lake City Elem 

Long Beach Unified 

Los Angeles Unified 

Los Nietos Elem 

Lynwood Unified 

Monrovia Unified 

Montbello Unified 

Mountain View Elem 

NorwaIk*La Mirada City Unified 

Pasadena Unified 

Pomona Unified 

Rowland Elementary 

Santa Monica Unified 

South Pasadena Unif 

Torrance Unifiei* 

WTiitlier City Elr.n 

Whittier Union High 

92 



Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 

. 4 

5 

1 

. 29 

5 

. 1 

. 9 

1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 
2 

1 
1 

15 
7 
1 
1 

5 
1 

7 

8 

2 

3 

14 

1 

2 

1 

17 

550 

2 
1 

4 

16 

5 
9 

29 

17 

8 

9 

1 

2 

5 

1 



Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



MADERA COUNTY 

Madera Unified 9 

MARIN COUNTY 

Novato Unified 1 

MERCED COUNTY 

Dos Palos Jt. Union Elem 1 

Los Banos Unified i 

Merced City Elem n 

Newman‘Gustine Unif. 6 

MONTEREY COUNTY 

Monterey Peninsula Unif. 12 

ORANGE COUNTY 

Anaheim City Elem 3 

Fullerton Elem i 

Garden Grove Unified 6 

La Habra City Elem 2 

Magnolia Elem j 

Orange Unified 4 

Placentia Unified 3 

Santa Ana Unified ^9 

Savanna Elem i 

Westminster Elem 1 

PLACER COUNTY 

Roseville City Elem 3 

Western Placer Unif 1 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY 

Alvord Unified I 

Banning Unified 2 

Desert Sands Unified g 

Jurupa Unified 2 

Palm Springs Unified 2 

Riverside Unified 4 

SACRAMENTO COUNTY 

Del Paso Heights Elem 2 

FoIsom*Cordova Jt. Unified 1 

Grant Jt. Union High 5 

North Sacramento Elem 4 

River Delta Jt. Unif. 4 

Robla Elementary 1 

Sacramento City Unif. 33 

SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 

Barstow Unified 9 

ChalTey Union High 1 

Chino Unified 4 

Colton Jt, Unified 14 

Fontana Unified 3 

Ontario-Montclair Elem. 6 

Redlands Unified g 

Rialto Unified 2 

San Bernardino City U 42 

Upland Elementary 1 

Victor Elementary 3 
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APPENDIX D (cont’d) 

Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



SAN DIEGO COUNTY 

Carhbud City Elem 2 

Chula Villa City Elem 4 

Escondido City Elem 1 

National Elem 1 

Oceanside Union Elem 2 

Pauma Elementary 1 

Kich-Mar Union lilem 1 

San Diego City Unif. 91 

Svevet water Union High 6 

SAN I-RANCISCO COUNTY 
San Francisco City U 114 

SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 

Escalon Unified 1 

Lodi Unified 7 

Manteca Unified 1 

Stockton City Unif. 37 

Tracy Elementary 4 

SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 

Lucia Mar Unified 3 

Paso Robles Union Elem. . /. I 

San Luis Coastal Unif 2 

SAN MATEO COUNTY 

Rayshore Elem 1 

JelTerson Union llish 1 

La Honda>Pe$cadcro Unif. 1 

Kavenswood City Elem 5 

Redwood City Elem 5 

San Mateo Union High 1 

Sequoia Union High 1 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 

Carpinleria Unif. 1 

Goleta Union Elem 1 

Santa Barbara City Elem. and High 9 

Santa Maria Elem 6 

SANTA CLARA COUNTY 

Alum Rock Union Elem 10 

Derryessa Union Elem 1 

Hast Side Union High 2 

Evergreen Elem 3 

Franklin*McKinley Elem. ............... 2 

Fremont Union High ................. . I 

Gilroy Unif ... 5 

Milpitas Elem 2 

Morgan Hill Unif. 3 

Mountain View Elem 1 

Mountain View*Los Altos Union High ... . 1 



Number of 
Imbalanced 
Schools 



Oak Grove Elem 2 

Palo Alto City Unif. 1 

San Jose Unif. 41 

Santa Clara Unif. 2 

Sunnyvale Elem. 2 

Whisman Elem 1 

SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 

Pajaro Valley Unif. It 

Santa Cruz City Elem. and High 1 

SHASTA COUNTY 

Fall River Jt. Unif. 1 

SISKIYOU COUNTY 

Weed Union Elem. 1 

SOLANO COUNTY 

Fairfield ‘Suisun Jt. Unif. 4 

Vallejo City Unif. 10 

SONOMA COUNTY 

Santa Rosa City Elem. and High 1 

STANISLAUS COUNTY 
Modesto City Elem. & High ............ 4 

Pattrson Jt. Unif 4 

Riverbank Elem 1 

TULARE county 

Cutler>Orosi Unif 4 

Dinuba Union Elem 2 

Lindsay Unif. 1 

Porterville City Elem 3 

Porterville Union High I 

Tulare City Elem 3 

Visalia Unif. H 

VENTURA COUNTY 

Rllmore Unif. 1 

Hueneme Elem. 4 

Oxnard Elem. 10 

Oxnard Union High 5 

Pleasant Valley Elem. 1 

Rio Elem 2 

Santa Paula Elem 3 

Valley Oaks Union Elem. 1 

Ventura Unif. 3 

YOLO COUNTY 

Davis Jt. Unif. 1 

Washington Unif. 1 

Woodland Jt. Unif. 2 

YUBA COUNTY 

Maryiville Jt. Unif. ;..... 1 



I 

j / 

I 

I 
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APPENDIX TABLE I. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF ENROLLMENT BY SCHOOL LEVEL 



Ethok Croup by \RUONA CALIFORNIA COLORADO NEW MEXICO TEXAS SOUTHWEST 

School Lctcl ” 

Number Percent .Number Percent Number Percent Number Percenr Number Percent Number Percent 



ELEMENTARY 



Anglo 

Mexican American 

Black 

Others 


164,398 

47.723 

II.S29 

10.903 


70.1 

20.3 

4.9 

4.6 


1.884,277 

404.750 

237.436 

71,245 


72.5 

15.6 
9.1 
2.7 


236.668 
434)28 
1 1.036 
2.739 


80.6 

14.7 

3.8 

0.9 


73.541 

58.975 

3,393 

12.547 


49.S 

39.7 

2.3 

8.S 


850.928 

312,299 

226.881 

4,375 


61.0 

22.4 

16.3 

0.3 


3.209.813 

866.774 

490264 

101.809 


68.8 

18.5 

10.5 
2.1 


Total 


2343S3 


100.0 


2397.708 


100.0 


293.461 


100.0 


148.456 


100.0 


U94.483 


100.0 


4,668,660 


100.0 


INTERMEDIATE 


























Anglo 


24.732 


72.9 


562.043 


73.2 


88,607 


83,0 


32.994 


58.2 


335J315 


68.0 


1/M3.39I 


71.6 


Mexican American 


6,S48 


19.3 


104,264 


13.6 


13.734 


/I3.9 


19.784 


34.9 


88,775 


18.0 


233.106 


16.0 


Black 


962 


2.8 


80.232 


10.5 


3,718 


3,5 


1,234 


2.2 


68.125 


13.8 


154^261 


10.5 


Other 


1.645 


4.9 


20.934 


2.7 


739 


0.6 


2,643 


4.7 


1,080 


0.2 


27.060 


1.9 


Tolal 


33,907 


100.0 


767.463 


100.0 


106.798 


100.0 


56.655 


100.0 


492.995 


100.0 1,45^.818 


100.0 


SECONDARY 


























Anglo 


73.395 


74.9 


877,158 


78.9 


100,474 


84.5 


35,5^6 


S3.9 


431,897 


69.3 


1.518,480 


75,3 


Mexican American 


17.477 


t7.8 


137.268 


12.3 


14.587 


12.3 


24.235 


36.8 


104,140 


16.7 


297.707 


14.8 


Black 


3,292 


3.4 


70.331 


6.3 


3.053 


2.6 


LQ32 


1.6 


84.807 


13.6 


162.505 


8.1 


Other 


3,835 


3.9 


27,464 


2.5 


720 


0.6 


5.105 


7.7 


2,038 


0.3 


39.162 


1.9 


Total 


97.999 


tOOD 


IJ123II 


100.0 


118.834 


100.0 


65,928 


100.0 


6U.88Z 


100.0 


2.017.854 


100.0 


ALL SCHOOL 


























LEVELS 


























Anglo 


262.S26 


71.6 


3,323.478 


74.2 


425,749 


82.0 


142.092 


52.4 


1,617.840 


64.4 


5.771.684 


70.9 


Mexican American 


71.748 


19.6 


646,282 


14.4 


71,348 


13.7 


102,994 


38.0 


505,214 


20.1 


1,397,586 


17.2 


Black 


1S,783 


4.3 


387.978 


8.7 


17.797 


3.4 


5.658 


2.1 


379,813 


15.1 


807,030 


9.9 


Other 


16.402 


4.5 


U9342 


2,7 


4,198 


0.8 


20,295 


7.5 


7,492 


0,3 


168,030 


2,0 


Total 


366,459 


100.0 


4.477,380 


100.0 


519.092 


001,0 


271,039 


100.0 


2310,339 


loo.o 


8.144.330 


100.0 



Sourcei Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey. 



Note 10 Appendix Tables Ila to Ilf 

The data in Appendix Tables 11a to Ilf are arranged in a cross>iabulatIon according to Ihe percent of the enroll- 
ment that is Mexican American In the districts and schools. The vertical axis indicates, in S percent intervals, the 
percent w'hich Mexican American pupils constitute of district enrollment. Utlllrlng the same 5 percent intervals, the 
horizontal axis indicates that percent of school enrollment which is Mexican American. Any given entry in the appendix 
tables represents the number of Mexican American students who are in a school and a district of the indicated ethnic 
Composition. The block of entries which are within the heavy outline running on the diagonal represent those pupils 
in balanced schools. The block of entries which are to th: right and above the heavy outline represent pupils in 
schools that have a disproportionately high Mexican American enroilment. The block of entries which are to the left 
and below the diagonal outline represent pupils in schools that have a disproportionately low Mexican American 
enrollment. 

Because Ihe data are ordered in S percent intervals, tb: Mexican American composition of schools can actually 
differ as much as 20 percent and as little as lo percent above or below that of the district. For example, in districts 
20-24 percent Mexican American, schools 35*39 percent Mexican American are considered balanced. Schools 35 percent 
Mexican American in a district 24 percent Mexican American as well as sch'iols 39 percent Mexican American in a 
district 20 percent Mexican American could be included in the tabulation. It u believed that the number of Mexican 
American pupils in schools given a 10 percent tolerance approximate the number of pupils in schools given a 20 percent 
tolerance, that is, they balance out. Thus, the data provided here should be a reasonable estimate of the number of 
Mexican American pupils in ethnically balanced and imbalanced scbi'ols. 
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APPENDIX TABLE II A. Mexican American Pu|:ils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Arizona 
Percent Meiican American of School Enrollment 





0-4 


9-9 


10-14 


19-19 


20-24 


29-29 


30-34 


39-3^ 


40-44 


49-49 


50-54 


59-59 


60-64 


69-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


89-89 


90-94 


99-100 












































0-4 




1094 


555 


134 




































S-9 




490" 


1300 


338 


304 


399 
































10-14 




470 


1585 


1178 


140 


1869 


308 




139 




1774 


182 




















lS-19 




121 


204 


298 


574 


461 




373 


135 


390 


332 




137 
















665 


20-24 








276 


267 


2048 






295 














216 












29-29 




584 


1339 


788 


415 


’9M 


4133 


2035 


1926 


1046 


651 


2549 


2261 


591 


349 




1868 


1598 


1071 


490 


828 


30-34 














252 


2984 


505 


























39-39 












145 




316 




267 










420 














40-44 




36 


81 


228 


198 


126 


241 


615 


1645 


1003 


261 


690 




679 


304 


335 


852 


673 


958 


327 




49-49 






















664 






















50-54 




















155 


579 


1612 


655 


233 
















59-59 












































60-64 












































69-69 












68 












189 


888 


1525 


1774 


1122 


192 






83 


658 


70-74 
































1832 


360 


200 








79-79 












































80-84 












































89-89 












































90-94 












































99-100 













































Source) Fell 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

APPENDIX TABLE II B. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: California 
Percent Meiican American o1 School Enrollment 





0-4 


9-9 


10-14 


19-19 


20-24 


29-29 


30-34 


39-3rj 


40-44 


49-49 


50-54 


59-59 


60-64 


69-69 


70-74 


79-79 


80-84 


89-89 


90-94 
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i 


























0-4 




16498 


7247 


1342 


278 


163 




49 


19 


























9-9 




13300 


27289 


15101 


7378 


4289 


Tim 


1575 


477 


928 










■~ir 




235 










10-14 




5708 


16322 


24848 


15874 


9184 


5860 


6960 


6708 


1577 


827 


1678 


“Sis 


136 




1010 




354 


39 






19-19 




7822 


11182 


13878 


19150 


15901 


8869 


10109 


6831 


9371 


7241 


6423 


4905 


2951 


4082 


6876 


8527 


5730 


10385 


10797 


16380 


20-24 




505 


3496 


5404 


10149 


16158 


7411 


6914 


6033 


5946 


1951 


2144 


1592 


573 


494 


1659 






275 






29-29 


1 


303 


1257 


1687 


3119 


4924; 


7427 


4744 


3871 




1995 


1596 


2904 


32yO 


1523 


“709 




934 


~i46~ 




30-34 






88 


626 


1516 


2217 


2721 


6140 


2307 


1487 1 


18^ 


2726 


571 


451 


632 


546 


396 




275 






39-39 


1 


19 


67 


386 


83 


821 


1483: 


2334 


8146 


4269 1 


763 


994 


1541 


452 


130 








309 




~49S 


40-44 


!□ 


3 


49 


159 


356 


601 


1112 


2337 


3255 




4^ 


2668 


1749 


2884 


353 


T 23 




883 


519 






45-49 : 


1 






362 


742 


300 


558 


283 


790 


1382 ; 


5108 


4062 


1141 


541 


364 




668 


1582 


2086 


641 


~494 


50-54 








26 


85 






540 


565 


"mT] 


3221 


7548 


733 


375 


696 


1080 


897 


1001 


1034 


15 




59-59 


_j 








89 






338 


313 




985 


4037 


3262 


534 


1685 




1854 


1472 




964 




60-64 


ZJ 
















282 


id 


207 


239 




1508 


676 




518 




485 






69-69 


i 


















— 1 










2479 














70-74 






























554 


1770 




380 








79-79 


1 


















j 














4821 


1479 








80-84 


Z] 


















ij 
















1026 


696 






89-89 


1 


































901 


:S75 


719" 


232 


90-94 












1 








1 
























99-100 






J 






1 


□ 


1 






1 























Source] Fell 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
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APPENDIX TABLE 11 c. Mexican American Pupils In Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Colorado 
Percent Meiican American ol School Enrollment 





0-4 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 
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25-29 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


^54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


85-89 


90-94 


95-100 










































D’4 




2286 


485 


177 


25 


165 


124 






























5-9 




1521 


3170 


1697 


1259 


651 


304 


372 




72 




401 




294 


286 














i()-i4 




130 


706 


1747 


616 


460 


187 


233 


187 


205 
























15-19 




707 


1047 


2309 


1968 


1194 


1387 


1941 


1348 


347 


725 


2325 


2131 


1217 


243 


825 


1598 


803 








20-24 






24 


lOI 


915 


14Z5 


797 


526 






133 






















25-29 








49 


217 


190 


327 


823 




245 


91 






















30-34 




7 


63 


48 




254 


800 


2188 


581 




260 


263 




145 


17 


154 


237 


168 








35-39 




9 


197 


291 


598 


279 


245 


1219 


1373 


1205 


739 




797 


642 


1181 


924 


454 


369 


96 


322 


123 


4(M4 






53 








11 


2S8 








8 




32 


579 






232 






175 


45-49 
















175 


275 


113 


56 


369 










451 










50-54 






















550 


292 




















55-59 






















615 


376 


1304 


936 






684 








75 


60-64 












































65-69 
70- /4 


— 


















































































7?r-79 












































60-84 












































85-89 


— 










































90-94 






































1736 




95-100 













































Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title Vl survey 

APPENDIX TABLE 11 D. Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: New Mexico 
Percent Meiican American ot School Entollmenl 
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0-4 




34 








































5-9 




110 


650 


345 


391 


14 






105 






130 




















10-14 




50 


231 


285' 


369 


489 


218 


114 


185 




298 










160 












15-19 




163 


166 


575 


1163 


874 


549 


259 


114 




157 


103 


289 




520 














20-24 






73 


85 




238 




















291 












25-29 






71 


100 


635 


890 


370 


813 




378 




118 






269 


437 












30-34 




16 


55 


29 


111 




704 


242 


143 


298 


132 


122 










203 


429 








35-39 




147 


992 


1056 


2095 


loss 


1362 


810 


I67S 


1071 


2468 


2916 


3954 


2179 


1724 


2909 


1769 


1287 


1614 


371 


896 


40-44 




5 












165 




521 


333 




133 


408 


8 


779 






76 






45-49 




16 


43 


71 


178 


335 




455 


653 


4094 


673 


113 


2440 


729 




490 


951 




419 




1302 


50-54 












































55-59 
























706 


604 


894 
















60-64 














39 




140 




810 


909 ‘ 


2118 


3522 


2624 


632 


682 


646 


176 


61 


120 


65-69 




































294 




330 


242 


70-74 
























125 




,352 


1670 


1520 




724 


220 


so 


126 


75-79 
































732 


696 










80-84 






























260 


881 


3263 


659 


890 


436 


1795 


85-89 


































320 


1136 


2295 


1006 


1016 


90-94 








































1270 


278 


■^i-lOO 








































808 


804 



Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
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APPENDIX TABLE II E, Mexican American Pupils In Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Texas. 



Percent Metlun American o( School enrollment 
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1)25 
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943 






489 
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Z704 


5347 
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5439 


Z404 


Z488 


1503 


2072 


3507 


1533 


1089 


1936 


2243 


2346 


2816 


1020 


1316 


5098 


383 


!7^ 


15-19 




8ZZ 


15Z1 


Z716 


Z890 


Z39Z 


2598 


2014 


941 


575 


652 


628 


1181 


1458 


774 


2022 


2061 


50 




1242 


1756 


Z0-Z4 




110 


410 


1057 


Z(H4 


2995 


2762 


1624 


430 


284 


534 


324 






130 






374 


278 




660 


Z5-Z9 


— 


19* 
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1781 


2987 


1395 


667 
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403 
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^15 


531 
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— 
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64 
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144 
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2790 
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1369 


6536 



Strtiicei Fall 1968 HEW Till* VI Survey 



APPENDIX TABLE II F, Mexican American Pupils in Balanced and Imbalanced Schools: Southwest. 



Percent Metican American of School Enrollment 





0-4, 


5-9 


10-14 


15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


3(M? 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50-54 


55-59 


60-64 


65-69 


70-74 


75-79 


80-84 


185-8^90-94] 


95-100 








1 




































r5TT~i 


28^ 


Toth 


2226 


"481 


_3Z8 


124 


49 


19 


























5-9 




20592 


40162 


22816 


12757 


7086 


3778 


2810 


2032 


1852 


658 


1952 


sli 


1419 


1187 


1070 


1178 






489 


183 


10-:4 




9062, 


24191 


33971 


22438 


14406 


9061 


8810 


9291 


5289 


4432 


2949 


2221 


2379 


2346 


3986 


1020 


1670 


5137 


383 


1759 


15-lS 






14120 


19776 


259^ 


20823 


13403 


14696 


9369 


10683 


9107 


9479 


8643 


5626 


5619 


9723 


12186 


6583 


10385 


12039 


1880^ 


20-24 






4003 


6924 


13414 


22864 


11268 


"9W 


6758 


6230 


2618 


2468 


1592 


573 


624 


2166 




374 


553 




660 


25-29 


! 


~8^ 


2667 


3228 


54H 


7946 


14038 


11402 


7191 


3893 


3157 


4982 


4127 


3779 


3908 


1960 


2577 


1598 


2005 


TsT 


952 


30-34 




42 


206 


1106 


1858 


3384 


5500 


13511 


4212 


2405 


3029 


3642 


823 


1094 


991 


1216 


836 


597 


275 






35-39 




175 


1315 




8382 


5856 


5014 


6578 


4764 


3K5 


3833 


2223 


1656 


2265 


693 


~1514 


40-44 




44 


247 


451 


575 


871 


1363 


4711 


6280 


7765 


6169 


4822 


1942 


4186 


1244 


1337 


852 


2368 


1553 


967 


648 


45-49 




211 


543 


797 


TwTl 


1155 


1746 


1343 


2774 


7430 


7862 


6640 


5077 


2244 


2515 


490 


2070 


2909 


7774 


4701 


5610 


50-54 




3 


519 


1136 


699 


441 


1462 


1365 


2626 


2673 


7140 


10311 


6179 


2458 


1818 


1250 


3137 


1926 


3754 


9558 


12260 


55-59 




106 


403 


804 


1736 


208 


942 


2163 


1624 


1295 


3014 


9529 


9413 


8781 


3306 


6289 


8356 


5204 


6615 


8557 


20741 


60-64 










90 


191 


300 


728 


1452 


265 


1496 


f682 


3931 


6159 


4693 


M97 


1200 


646 


661 


769 


5449 


65-69 












68 




158 




461 




189 


2191 


1883 


4806 


r944 


496 


294 


“ 


2111 


2439 


70-74 








45 




126 


61 


145 






308 


497 


990 


1350 


4986 


7561 


1434 


1794 




1397 


5117 


75-79 


j 


j 


















348 






344 


2180 


2995 


9135 


3810 


764 


390 


3417 


80-84 


i 


1 














:ii 


126 


61 


500 


688 


223 


1362 


4877 


12092 


9268 


3548 


13635 


13611 


85-89 


□ 


1 








174 




139 


185 




203 


390 


_83 


129 




226 


5600 


8974 


(1324 


8167 


28988 


90-94 


j 




































896 


4398 


1290 


95-100 


1 


j 


































257 


2177 


7340 



Soufcei Fill 1968 HEW Tille VI Survey 
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APPENDIX TABLE III. 

ETHNIC ISOLATION OP SCHOOLS IN HARLANOALE. INDEPENDENT SCKCOL DISTRICT 

SAN ANTONIO) TEXAS 



Mexican Anjtio Negro Other 

Grades Total American Enrollment Enrollment Enrollment* 

Name of School Homed Enroll* Enrollment 

menl 



j 






No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


1 ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

1 Columbia Height] 


l~6 


1.027 


993 


96.7 


34 


3.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


r Stonewall 


1-6 


781 


746 


93,5 


3,t 


4.5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


> Flanderi 


1—6 


304 


481 


95.4 


23 


4.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 Collier 


1—6 


734 


708 


93.9 


42 


3,6 


4 


0.3 


0 


0 


: Gerald 


1—6 


671 


301 


74.7 


169 


23.2 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


t Morrill 


1-6 


624 


460 


73.7 


163 


26.1 


0 


0 


1 


0.2 


( Rayburn Drive 


1—6 


706 


494 


70,0 


212 


30,0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Vestal 


1—6 


391 


394 


66.7 


197 


33.3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


f Carroll Bell ‘ 


1-6 


494 


227 


46.0 


265 


33.6 


0 


0 


2 


0.4 


^ . Kingiborough 


1-3 


637 


263 


41.6 


372 


38.4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 . Sidney A. Wright 


1-6 


630 


231 


39.8 


372 


39.0 


7 


I.i 


0 


0 


‘ Gillette 


1—6 


393 


227 


38.2 


368 


61.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■ Bellaire 


1—6 


878 


191 


21.8 


683 


78.0 


z 


0.2 


0 


0 


} C. A. Schch 


1-6 


466 


90 


19.3 


376 


80.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 Total Elementary 




9458 


6JIU 


MA 


3413 


35.4 


14 


0.1 


3 


OJO 


I JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Southcrou 


7—9 


1,243 


1.Z06 


97.0 


36 


2.9 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


' Harlandale 


7—9 


1.247 


780 


62.6 


466 


37.4 


1 


o.i 


0 


0 


1 Terrell Welli 


7-8 


936 


347 


36.3 


607 


63.5 


0 


0 


2 


0.2 


\ Kingsborough 


6-8 


383 


130 


33.8 


255 


66.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 Total Junior High 




3,831 


2,463 


644 


1464 


35.6 


2 


0.1 


2 


0.1 


I SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

1 Harlandale 


10—12 


1,831 


1.308 


71.4 


323 


28.0 


1 


0.1 


0 


0 


i Dillard McCollum 


9-12 


1,822 


398 


32.8 


1,224 


67.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 Total Senior High 




3.6S3 


1.906 


52.2 


1,747 


474 




0.1 


0 


0 


i SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

[ Scheh'Slinson Annex (Mentally retarded) 




98 


62 


63.3 


36 


36.7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


} GRAND TOTAL 




16.940 


10,459 


61.7 


6,4M> 


38.1 


17 


0.1 


5 


0.1 



Source: Fall 196B HEW Title VI Survey 
*lncludet Oriental] and American Indiana 
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APPENDIX TABLE IV. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS. CROCKETT COUNTY CONSOLIDATED 
COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICT. OZONA. TEXAS 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 


Total 

Enrollment 


Mexican Anicricaa 
EnroUmcnl 


Anglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollment* 








Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary Schooli 
South 


1.6 


404 


404 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


North 


1.6 


279 


1 


0.4 


268 


96.1 


10 


1.6 


Junior Uith Schools 
Orona 


7.8 


170 


81 


47.6 


86 


30.6 


3 


1 .8 


Senior High Schools 
Orona 


9.12 


248 


86 


14.7 


158 


63.7 


4 


1.6 


Total • 




1,101 


372 


32.0 


312 


46.3 


17 


1.3 


Source; Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Sur\ey 
'Includes Dlacks, Orientals! and American Indians 

















APPENDIX TABLE V. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, PEARSALL INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
PEARSALL, TEXAS 








Mexican American 


Anglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollment* 


Name of School 


Grades 


Total 


Enrollment 












Housed 


EnroUment 




















Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Elementary Schools 


















Westside 


1.1 


487 


487 


100.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Easiside 


1.3 


166 


46 


27.7 


117 


70.3 


3 


1.8 


Pearsall Intermediate 


4.6 


343 


407 


74.7 


136 


23.0 


2 


0.4 


Junlot High Schools 


















Pearsall 


7.8 


309 


227 


73.3 


80 


23.9 


2 


0.6 


Senior High Schools 


















Pearsall 


9. 12 


433 


274 


60.2 


177 


38.9 


4 


0.9 


Total 




1.962 


I.44I 


7M 


310 


26.0 


11 


0.6 



Source! Pa)l 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 
'Includes Blscki. Orientals> *nti American Indians 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOL D15TKICT, TUCSON, ARIZONA 



Name of School 


Grades 

Housed 


Total 

Enrotl- 

OKttl 


Mexican 

Americin 

Enrollmefll 


Anglo 

Enrollment 


Black 

Enrollment 


Other 

Enrollment* 




No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. Percent 


Sltmeniary Sthaols 






















Richey 


1-6 


209 


206 


98.6 


2 


I.O 


0 


0 


1 


0.3 


Manzo 


1-6 


316 


490 


93.0 


24 


4.7 


2 


0.4 


0 


0 


Menlo 


1-6 


336 


302 


89.9 


23 


7.4 


6 


1.8 


3 


0.9 


Rose 


1-6 


880 


769 


87.4 


87 


9.9 


3 


0.6 


19 


2.1 


Ochoa 


1-6 


419 


344 


82.1 


3 


0.7 


10 


2.4 


62 


14.8 


Government Heights 


1-6 


773 


626 


81.0 


132 


17.1 


4 


0.3 


II 


1.4 


Davis 


1-6 


296 


238 


80.4 


3 


1.7 


43 


14.3 


10 


3.4 


Drachman 


1-6 


436 


343 


79.1 


3 


1.1 


72 


16.3 


14 


3.2 


Tully 


1-6 


470 


362 


77.0 


43 


9.6 


61 


13.0 


2 


0.4 


Carrillo 


1-6 


3C4 


293 


76.8 


14 


3.6 


60 


13.6 


13 


3.9 


Mission View 


1-6 


460 


366 


76.3 


42 


8.8 


11 


2.1 


61 


12.7 


SalTord 


1-8 


638 


300 


76.0 


44 


6.7 


82 


12.3 


32 


4.9 


Van Uuskiek 


1-6 


313 


349 


67.8 


149 


28.9 


8 


1.6 


9 


1.8 


Holladay 


1-6 


371 


219 


39.0 


2 


0.3 


138 


37.2 


12 


3.2 


Miles 


1-6 


232 


116 


46.0 


109 


43.3 


23 


9.1 


4 


1.6 


Robison 


1-6 


632 


290 


44.3 


342 


32.3 


13 


2.3 


3 


0.8 


Roskruge 


1-8 


667 


239 


38.8 


276 


41.4 


113 


16.9 


19 


2.8 


Borton 


1-6 


209 


78 


37.3 


13 


6.2 


111 


33.1 


7 


3.3 


Rooseselt 


1-6 


243 


86 


33.4 


64 


26.3 


80 


32.9 


13 


3.4 


Pueblo Gons 


1-6 


363 


198 


33.2 


237 


42.1 


123 


22.2 


3 


0.6 


Keen 


1-6 


728 


231 


34.3 


433 


62.3 


21 


2.9 


1 


0.1 


Lynn 


1-6 


629 


179 


28.3 


343 


54.3 


100 


13.9 


7 


1.2 


White 


1-6 


330 


130 


23.6 


393 


71.8 


I 


0.2 


24 


4.4 


Myers 


1-6 


862 


140 


16.2 


674 


78.2 


44 


3.1 


4 


0.3 


Lineweaser 


1-6 


407 


62 


13.2 


339 


83.3 


0 


0 


6 


1.3 


Cavett 


1-6 


411 


61 


14.8 


30 


12.2 


293 


71.8 


3 


1.2 


University Heights 


1-6 


342 


46 


13.3 


103 


30.1 


180 


32.6 


13 


3.8 


Roberts 


1-6 


670 


82 


12.2 


338 


83.3 


23 


3.7 


3 


0.7 


Corbett 


1-6 


889 


91 


10.2 


736 


82.8 


39 


6.6 


3 


0.3 


BrichU 


1-6 


286 


29 


10.1 


243 


83.7 


4 


1.4 


8 


2.8 


Davidson 


1-6 


300 


30 


10.0 


442 


88.4 


0 


0 


8 


1.6 


JefTerson Park 


1-6 


391 


33 


9.0 


346 


88.3 


3 


1.3 


3 


1.3 


Rogers 


1-6 


661 


33 


8.3 


397 


90.3 


6 


0.9 


3 


0.3 


Whitmore 


1-6 


498 


41 


8.2 


433 


91.0 


0 


0 


4 


0.8 


Wheeler 


1-6 


L0$8 


86 


8.1 


932 


90.0 


12 


1.1 


8 


0.8 


Howell 


1-6 


472 


33 


7.4 


433 


91.7 


0 


0 


4 


0.8 


Wrighl 


1-6 


461 


30 


6.3 


427 


92.6 


0 


0 


4 


0.9 


Bonillas 


1-6 


674 


43 


6.4 


616 


91.4 


7 


1.0 


8 


1.1 


Hughes 


1-6 


328 


20 


6.1 


301 


91.8 


I 


0.3 


6 


1.8 


DIenman 


1-6 


311 


31 


6.1 


472 


92.4 


I 


0.2 


7 


1.4 


Cragin 


1-6 


328 


31 


3.9 


483 


91.9 


2 


0.4 


10 


1.9 


Erickson 


1-6 


352 


28 


3.1 


484 


87.7 


29 


3.3 


11 


2.0 


Kellond 


1-6 


821 


40 


4.9 


773 


94.4 


3 


0.6 


I 


0.1 


DuITy 


1-6 


436 


21 


4.8 


408 


93.6 


0 


0 


7 


1.6 


Steele 


1-6 


798 


33 


4.1 


744 


93.2 


13 


1.6 


8 


1.1 


Dieu 


1-6 


843 


33 


3.9 


802 


94.9 


3 


0.4 


7 


O.R 
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APPENDIX TABLE VI. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT, TUCSON, ARIZONA (ConM) 



MexkAii Anclo Black Other 

Gnidef Total Ainericaa EnroUmenl EnroUoicflt EaroUaxal* 
Name of School Housed Eoroll* Earolhoeol 

meal 









No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Ferccat 


Booth 


1-6 


483 


17 


3.3 


461 


93.1 


2 


0.4 


3 


1.0 


Wriklititown 


1-6 


323 


13 


2.9 


499 


93.4 


S 


1.0 


4 


0.8 


Schumiker 


1-6 


373 


14 


2.4 


336 ' 


96.7 


1 


0.2 


4 


0.7 


Smith 


1-6 


310 


12 


2.4 


469 


92.0 


23 


4.3 


6 


1.2 


Bro«n 


1-6 


492 


11 


2.2 


476 


96.7 


0 


0 


S 


1.0 


Ft. LomcII 


1-6 


338 


11 


2.0 


343 


97.7 


0 


0 


2 


0.4 


Marshall 


1-6 


339 


11 


2.0 


343 


97.1 


1 


0.2 


4 


0.7 


Hudlow 


1-6 


444 


6 


1.4 


433 


98.0 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


Sewell 


1-6 


404 


3 


0.7 


400 


99.0 


0 


0 


1 


0.2 


Total 




29,187 


8^H 


28.2 


18,639 


63.9 


1,816 


6.2 


311 


1.8 


Junior tilth Schools 


Spring 


7-8 


484 


390 


80.6 


23 


4.8 


33 


11.4 


|6 


3.3 


Wakefield 


7-8 


964 


591 


61.3 


299 


31.0 


33 


3.6 


39 


4.0 


Uuetback 


7-8 


412 


188 


45 .6 


102 


24.8 


118 


28.6 


4 


1.0 


Mansfeld 


7-8 


303 


147 


29.1 


333 


66.3 


18 


3.6 


5 


1.0 


Naylor 


7-8 


860 


117 


13.6 


710 


82.6 


33 


3.8 


0 


0 


Carson 


7-8 


618 


32 


3.2 


576' 


93.2 


8 


1.3 


2 


0.3 


Doolen 


7-8 


792 


41 


3.2 


744 


93.9 


1 


0.1 


6 


0.8 


Vail 


7-8 


783 


37 


'4,7 


739 


94.1 


2 


0.3 


7 


0.9 


Townsend 


7-8 


782 


34 


4.3 


743 


93.0 


1 


0.1 


4 


0.3 


Picket 


7-8 


839 


37 


4.3 


812 


94.3 


7 


0.8 


3 


0.3 


Magee 


7-8 


742 


23 


3.1 


711 


93.S 


3 


0.4 


5 


0.6 


Total 




7,803 


1,637 


21.0 


3,754 


74.3 


281 


3.6 


91 


1.1 


Senior tilth Schools 


Pueblo 


9-12 


2,649 


1.300 


36.6 


818 


30.9 


269 


10.2 


62 


2.4 


Tucson 


9-12 


3^82 


1,762 


30.6 


1,320 


37.9 


329 


9.4 


71 


2.1 


Rincon 


9-12 


2,744 


199 


7.3 


2,303 


91.2 


17 


0.6 


23 


0.9 


Palo Verde 


9-12 


3,001 


179 


6.0 


2,773 


92.3 


23 


0.8 


24 


0.8 


Catalina 


9-12 


2,630 


123 


4.6 


2,314 


94.9 


0 


0 


13 


0.3 


Sahuaro 


9-12 


1,762 


54 


3.1 


1.6' 3 


96.1 


10 


0.6 


3 


0.3 


Total 




16,288 


3,817 


23.4 


11,623 


71.4 




4.0 


200 


1.2 1 


Special Education Schoob 
Howensline 




92 


31 


33.4 


33 


35.9 


8 


8.7 


0 


0 i 


Qump 




144 


30 


34.7 


13 


37.6 


6 


4.2 


3 


3.5 ) 


Special education SAC 




153 


22 


14.4 


122 


79.7 


t 


3.2 


1 


0.7 1 


Toul 




389 


123 


31.6 


238 


61.2 


22 


5.7 


6 


M 1 


GRAND TOTAL. 




33,667 


13,798 


23.7 


36,294 


67.6 


2,757 


3.2 


808 


I.J 1 



Sourcct Fall 1968 HEW Title VI Survey 

*Other enrollment includes American Indiana and Ortentali 
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APPENDIX TABLE VII. 

E1UNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, EAGLE COUNTY SaiOOL DISTRICT RE‘50J. 
EAGLE, COLORADO 



Name of School 


Grades 

Hooted 


ToUl 

EnoUiBcet 


Meskna Aaericaa 
EuroUineal 


Anglo Enrollment 


Other Enrollments' 








Number 


Percent 


Nmber 


PcKeai 


Number 


Percent 


EJemtHtary SthooU 


Red aiir 




137 


131 


93.6 


6 


4.4 


0 


0 


Mintum 




310 


212 


61.4 


98 


31.6 


0 


0 


Gilman 


K-4 


37 


24 


64.9 


13 


35.1 


0 


0 


McCoy 




32 


8 


23.0 


24 


75.0 


0 


0 


Eaftle Valley 


K-6 


342 


26 


7.6 


316 


92.4 


0 


0 


Burnt 


1^ 


6 


0 


0 


6 


100.0 


0 


0 


Vail 




63 


0 


0 


63 


100.0 


0 


0 


Toul 




927 


401 


73~3 


326 


56.7 


0 


0 


/lurior-Srnior Hfrft Stftoolt 


Battle Mountain 


7-12 


323 


222 


68,7 


101 


31.3 


0 


0 


Eagle Valley 


7-12 


279 


14 


3.0 


262 


93.9 


3 


I.l 


Total 




602 


236 


39.2 


363 


60.3 


3 


0.5 


Sptciol Edurarioe 


Avon 




II 


6 


54.5 


5 


45.5 


0 


0 


GRAND TOTAL 




1,540 


643 


41. 1 


894 


5I.I 


3 


0.2 



Sooccct FftU \m HEW Title VI Sumy 

'Other enroUineat includes American Indiini. There are no Blicka or Orienuli enrolled. 
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APPENDIX TABLE VIII. 

ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SCHOOLS, NORTH MONTEREY COUNTY UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
MOSS LANDING, CALIFORNIA 



Num of School 


Total 

Earolhsent 


Mexkaa American 
Enrollment 


Aaglo EnroUment 


Other EnroUment* 


Nomber Percent 


Number Percent 


Nueiber Percent 


Qambetta 


560 


375 


67.0 


132 


23.6 


53 


9.5 


Castro ville 


31S 


161 


51.1 


123 


39.0 


31 


9.8 


Mots LaodinI 


572 


257 


44.9 


269 


47.0 


46 


8.0 


ElUiom 


613 


104 


r/.o 


499 


81.4 


10 


1.6 


Pnmedale 


712 


m 


1S.6 


591 


83.0 


10 


1.4 


Echo Valley 


439 


52 


11.8 


380 


86.6 


7 


1.6 


Total 


vn 


K060 


33.0 


1,994 


62.1 


157 


5.0 



Source: Fall 1961 HEW Title VI Survey 

'Other enrollment Includes Blach, Oriental, and American Indian pupila. 
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U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is a temporary, independent, 
bipartisan agency established by Congress in 1957 and directed to: 
Investigate complaints alleging that citizens are being deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of their race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or by reason of fraudulent practices; 

Study and collect information concerning legal developments con- 
stituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Consti- 
tution; 

Appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to equi protection 
of the laws; 

Serve as a national clearinghouse for information in respect to 
denials of equal protection of the laws; and 

Submit reports, findings, and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 

Members of the Commission 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Howard A. Glickstein, StaQ Director 
CR1.2:M57/3 pt.2 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

THE U.S, COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 



Washington, D.C. September 1971 
November 
December 



THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Sirs: 

The Commission on Civil Rights presents this report to you pursuant to Public Law 85-315, as 
amended. 

In this second in its scries of reports investigating the nature and scope of educational opportunities 
for Mexican Americans in the public schools of the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas, attention is focused on the performance of the schools as reflected in the 
achievements of their pupils. 

From information gathered primarily through a survey of superintendents and principals in school 
districts having enrollments at least 10 percent Spanish Surnamed, the Commission has found that 
minority students in the Southwest do not obtain the same benefits of public education as their 
Anglo peers. Although the study is principally concerned with Mexican Americans, the same 
deprivations are noted for black and American Indian students in the Southwest. 

The Commission’s research found the schools wanting, as measured by five tests of student 
performance: an inability to hold many minority students through 12 years of schooling; 
consistently low reading achievement which thwarts success in other academic disciplines; 
extensive classroom failure which necessitates grade repetition; resultant overageness of the student 
who has been left behind; and lack of student participation in extracurricular activities. 

In each of these arras, minority group students show appreciably poorer records than Anglo 
students. They are the potential dropouts, the semi-literate, the unqualified who, if unable to 
become an affirmative part of our society, may become a burden to it. An educational system that is 
inadequate for the minority child is a costly system for our country. 

We urge your consideration of the facts presented and hope for corrective action in the spirit 
expressed by the President when he declared: “Nothing is more vital to the future of our Nation than 
the education of its children; and at the heart of equal opportunity is equal educational 
opportunity. ...” 

Respectfully yours, 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

Howard A. Glicksteln, StaB Director 
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Preface 



This report is the second in a series on Mexican 
American* education in the Southwest by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

The series of reports seeks to provide a com- 
prehensive assessment of the nature and qxlent of 
educational opportunities available to Mexican 
Americans in the public schools of the five South- 
western States and to make educators aware of the 
effects of their policies and programs on the per- 
formance of students of individual ethnic groups. 

This report concentrates on the performance of 
schools as reOected in the achievement of their 
pupils. Five measures of achievement are exam- 
ined: school holding power, reading achievement, 
overageness for grade assignment, grade repetition, 
and participation in extracurricular activities. 

Sources of Information 

The information for the entire series is drawn 
from several sources. The principal sources are the 
Commission’s Spring 1969 Survey of Mexican 
American education in the five Southwestern States 
of Arizona^ California. Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas and the Commission’s tabulation of the 
Department of Ksalth. Education, and Welfare’s 
(HEW) Fall 1968 racial and ethnic education 
survey. 

The Commission survey encompasses only 
those school districts which had Mexican Amer- 
ican enrollments of 10 percent or ntorc in their 
student bodies.' Two survey instruments were 
used. A Superintendents* Questionnaire was sent 
to 538 districts which contained such enrollments. 
A total of 532. or 99 percent, of these question- 
naires was completed and returned to the Commis- 
sion.- These forms sought information from school 



district offices on student enrollment by selected 
grades and ethnicity. Information was collected on 
district personnel and board of education mem- 
bers. use of consultants and advisory committees 
on Mexican American educational problems, and 
availability of. and participation in. in-service 
training.* 

A second questionnaire was mailed to 1,166 
principals in elementary and secondary schools 
within the sampled districts. The sample of schools 
was stratified according to the Mexican American 
proportion in the school’s enrollment.* Question- 
naires mailed to individual schools requested infor- 
mation on such topics as staffing patterns, condi- 
tion of facilities, ability grouping and tracking 
practices, and student and community participa- 
tion in school affairs. 

This questionnaire also sought information to 
evaluate the school experiences of students of 
various ethnic backgrounds. Data were obtained 
on four measures of school achievement: reading 
achievement, grade repetitions, grade overageness, 
and participation in extracurricular activities. This 
questionnaire represents the principal source of 
factual information on which this report is based. 
Approximately 95 percent of the schools returned 
questionnaires.*-® 

A third source of information for the series of 
reports is drawn from classroom observations and 
onsite interviews of educators by Commission staff 
in schools in California. New Mexico, and Texas 
during the 1970-71 school year. 

Another important source was testimony con- 
cerning education problems of Chicanos given at 
the public hearing held by the Commission in San 
Antonio in December 1968. 



• In ihis report, ihc lerm Mexican American refers * Thirlyfivc districts with 10 percent or more Spanish 
to persons who were born in Mexico and now hold Surnamed cnrollmeni had noi responded lo HEW and 

United States citizenship or whose parents or more thus were not included tn the Commission Survey. The 

remote ancestors immigrated to the United Slates from majority of these districts was in California. 

Mexico. It also refers to persons who trace their lineage 'This includes a 100 percent response from districts 
to Hispanic or Indo-Hispanic forebears who resided in Arizona. 

within Spanish or Mexican territory that is now part *The Superintendents' Questionnaire appears as 
of the Southwestern United Stales. Appendix A. 

As this report deals only with the Southwest. Ihc ' Schools were grouped 0-24.9,25-49.9. 50-74.9, and 
terms Mexican American and Spanish Surnamed are 75-100 percent Mexican American, 

used interchangeably. According to a Commission estl- 'The Principals* Questionnaire appears as Appendix B. 
male from Ihc 1960 census, more than 95 percent of all ‘ A detailed description of the methodology used in 
persons having Spanish Surnames in Ihc Stales of Arl* the Mexican American Education Study can be obtained 

zona, California, Co!orado, New Mexico, und Texas arc from the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Washington, 
Mexican American under the above definition. D.C. 20425. 
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However, this report on student outeomes relies 
primarily on the Prineipals* and the Superintend- 
ents* Questionnaires for its data. The Appendiees 
were developed from various sourees. 

The Hrst report in this series, entitled Ethnic 
Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public 
Schools of the Southwest, examined the size and 
distribution of the Mexiean Ameriean student en- 
rollment; educational staff and school board mem- 
bership; the seope of isolation of Mexiean 
American students; and the extent to whieh they 



partieipate in the edueational proeess in sueh 
eapaeities as teaehers, prineipals, superintendents, 
and sehool board members. 

Forlheoming reports will examine praetiees of 
the edueational system in relation to the linguistic 
and cultural background of the Mexican American 
student; classroom interaction patterns; school 
finances and facilities; the relation of school prac- 
tices and conditions to academic achievement; and 
other crucial aspects of the education of minority 
students in the Southwest, 




Introduction 



A variety of factors influence a child’s devel- 
opment and determine whether he will become a 
productive member of society and realize the 
full potential of his abilities. Of these, the experi- 
ence a child has in school is among the most 
important. For minority group children, the ex- 
perience afforded them by the schools often is of 
critical importance in shaping the future course 
of their lives. For these children, the schools rep- 
resent the opportunity to intervene in the cycle of 
failure and rejection which is so often their fate.' 
In order to fulfill such a function the schools must 
first enable the minority children to succeed in 
the school environment. 

The Commission sought to examine the degree 
to which schools in the Southwest arc succeeding 
in educating their students, particularly minority 
students. This report focuses on five measures of 
school-controlled educational outcomes: school 
holding power, reading skills, grade repetition, 
overagcncss, and participation in extracurricular 
activities. 

School holding power indicates the quantity 
of schooling a child receives. In this report it is 
measured by the percentage of students entering 
school who continue on at each successive grade. 
In general, the greater number of years of edu- 
cation a student obtains, the more likely he will 
be able to realize his potential abilities. 

The second measure, reading ability, is a tra- 
ditional criterion of academic achievement. The 
ability to read well is basic to success in almost 
every aspect of school curriculum. It is a pre- 



requisite skill for nearly all jobs and is an im- 
portant tool of lifelong learning. 

Grade repetition is a third measure of educa- 
tional outcomes. If children arc required to re- 
peat grades, they cannot acquire the same knowl- 
edge or skills as their schoolmates who progress 
at the normal rate. 

Overagcncss of a child in relation to his grade 
level is closely tied to grade repetition. Although 
there arc a variety of other reasons why a child 
may be overage for his grade assignment — e.g., 
late school entry, extended illness, temporary 
withdrawal from school for financial reasons — it 
is often the result of his having to repeat grades. 

The fifth measure of educational outcomes is 
participation in extracurricular activities.. The ex- 
tent to which students participate in extracurricu- 
lar activities is an indicator both of student 
involvement in school affairs and of the oppor- 
tunities provided by the school for the develop- 
ment of leadership qualities and other social skills. 

The educational outcomes of minority children 
arc key indicators of whether the schools arc 
succeeding or failing. They are the acid test of 
how well the schools arc aflording equal educa- 
tional opportunity. The following report docu- 
ments vast discrepancies in these outcomes for 
students of different ethnic groups. 

’ a discussion of the greater importance of school 
factors to the achievement of minority children than to 
white Anglo children, see James S. Coleman, et aU 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1966, p, 22. 
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I. School Holding Power 

A basic measure of a school system’s eflective* 
ness is its ability to hold its students until they 
have completed the full course of study. In one 
sense, this is the single most important measure, 
for if a student has left school permanently, all 
efforts to enrich the quality of education arc 
valueless to him. 

While many agree that a high school diploma 
should not be a prerequisite for certain jobs, the 
hard fact is that many employment opportunities 
arc closed to those without that diploma. This is 
especially true of skilled jobs which offer the 
greatest potential for growth, promotions, and 
security. Thus, the failure to acquire a high school 
diploma denies to many the entrance requirements 
for positions which will lead to successful 
vocations. 

A corollary measure of the effectiveness of the 
educational system which is related to school 
holding power, is the extent to which high school 
graduates go on to a 2- or 4-ycar college program. 
Today, the college degree represents an aug- 
mented expression of the high school diploma. 
Increasingly, employers arc demanding the col- 
lege degree, whether or not it is really essential 
to the position. In short, it is another fact of 
American life that a college degree, in great 
measure, increases the probability of vocational 
permanence, economic sufficiency, and increased 
opportunity for advancement and personal 
growth." To the extent, then, that the primary and 
secondary schools provide adequate preparation 
for higher education to their students, the schools 
can be additionally gauged as effective. 



Numerous studies indicate that schools in the 
Southwest have a poor record in keeping minority 
group students enrolled.* College enrollment 
statistics also show gross underrepresentation of 
Mexican American, black, and Indian students 
on the college campuses.** Although gradual 
progress is being made in narrowing the gap, in 
1969 the educational achievement levels of most 
minorities still lagged behind those of the white 
population as a whole.** Testifying before the 
Senate Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, one Mexican American leader ex- 
pressed his view of the educational inequities 
experienced by Chicanos: 

... the Mexican American has [a lower] 
educational level than cither black or'Anglo; 
the highest dropout rate; and the highest 
illiteracy rate. These truths stand as massive 



"The relationship of earnings to education is clearly 
demonstrated by census statistics as seen below. In 1969 
families where the head of the household bad completed 
high school but gone no further in education, averaged 
$10,390 in annual income. This was approximately 
$1,500 more than families in which the head of the 
household had^ begun but not completed high school, 
and $2,900 more than tho^ in which the head of the 
family bad gone only to the eighth grade. On the 
other side of the scale, when the head had completed 
1 to 3 years of college, the family income averaged 
$1,400 more annually than if he had only finished high 
school. When he held a college diploma the family 
income was $3,800 rnore annually than if he had only 
finished high school. 



Education of Heads of FamtUes, 25 Years and Over 
By Income, 1969 



Years of School Completed 


Median Family 
Income 


Grade School: 


I^ss than 8 


$ 5,438 


8 


7,483 


High School: 


1-3 


8,893 


4 


10,390 


College: 


1-3 


11,760 


4 


14,186 


5 or more 


15,468 



Source: VS. Bureau of the Census. Income in 1969 of 
Families and Persons in the United States. 
Current Population Reports: Consumer Income. 
Series P-60, No. 75, Dec. 14, 1970. Table 27. 
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indictments against the present educational 
system. As well, they are indictments of 
either negligent or intended homicide against 
a minority group. In essence, what this 
system has done is to smother the soul and 
spirit of an entire people.** 



'See Studies: The Challenfie and the Chance, Texas 
Governor's Committee on Public School Education. 
Austin, Tex., 1968; Characteristics of School Dropouts 
and High School Graduates, Farm and Nonfarm, 
James D. Cowhig, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Eiconomic Report, No. 65, Washington, 
D.C., Government Printing Office. December 1964; 
A Study of Equality of Educational Opportunity for 
Mexican Americans In Nine School Districts of the 
San Antonio Area, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
1967; "Some Problems in Minority*Group Education in 
the Los Angeles Public Schools," Paul Bullock and 
Robert Singleton, Journal of Negro Education, XXXlI, 
No. 2 (Spring 1963) pp. 137-145; "Mexican Americans 
in Urban Public Schools, An Exploration of the Drop, 
out Problem," Paul Sheldon, California Journal of 
Education Research, Vol. XII, No. 1, January 1961. 
pp. 2t-26; “American Indian High School Dropouts 
in the Southwest," Willard P. Bass, report of the dropout 
study conducted by the Southwestern Cooperative Edu 
cational Laboratory*, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1968, 

*' While Mexican Americans constituted 17,2 percent 
of the elementary and secondary enrollment in the five 



A. School Holding Power in the Five Southwest- 
ern States 

Estimates were made of school holding power 
in the elementary and secondary years based on 
enrollment information provided by the super- 
intendents of the sampled districts.** This informa- 
tion consisted of the number of students of each 
ethnic group enrolled in grades 4, 8, and 12. 
Using these data as a ba*^e, allowances were made 
for those factors, other than dropouts, which 
aflect the enrollment in these grades. These in- 
cluded allowances to account for those students 
transferring from private into public schools 
between grades 4 and 12 and for the differen- 
tial population growth rates of each ethnic group. 
The resulting holding power rates from the fourth 
grade were then used to estimate holding power 
from the first grade by accounting for the small 
loss of pupils between grades I and 4.'^ 

The college going rates for each ethnic group 
were calculated by combining the 12th grade 
holding power rates with principals’ estimates 
of the percentage of graduating seniors of each 
ethnic group who enter college.**^ For the total 
five Southwestern Stales, it was possible to cal- 



Median Years of School Completed by Age, 
Novembtr 1969 and March 1970 



Race or Ethnic Group' 


25 & 
over 


24-34 


35 & 
over 


White ♦* 


12.2 


12.6 


12.1 


Blade ** 


9.6 


12.1 


8.8 


Persons of Spanish 


Origin 


9.3 


11.7 


8.5 


Mexican 


8.3 


10.8 


7.3 



* Categories not mutually exetusive. 

** As of March 1970. Source: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census Current Population Survey of 1970. Some of 
these data appear in U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Educational Attainment, March 1970. Current Popular 
tion Reports: Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
No. 207, Nov. 30, 1970. Table 1. 

♦**As of November 1969. Source: U.S. Bureau of the 
Census Population Survey of November 1969. Some of 
these data appear In U.S. Bureau of the Census, Persons 
of Spanish Origin in the United Stater. November 1969. 
Current Population Reports: Population Chiracieristics, 
Series P-20, No. 213, February 1971. Table 14. (For 
more detailed data on education of persons of Spanish 
Origin, ^e Appendix D.) 



Southxvesicin States in 1968, they comprised only 5.6 
percent of the college undergraduate enrollment. Blacks 
in these live States i^ere 9.9 percent of the elementary 
and secondary enrollment and 5.5 percent of the under* 
graduate college enrollment. 1970 college enrollment 
statistics indicate only a very minute increase in minority 
representation on Southwestern college campuses. (See 
Appendix D, Tables t and 2.) 

>> 1969 and 1970 census information from two surveys 
shows that the education levels of blacks and persons 
of Spanish origin are still considerably behind those of 
the white population as a whole. 

Mario Obledo, Director, Mexican American Legal 
Defense Fund, Hearings before the Select Committee 
on Equal Education Opportunity of the US. Senate, 
Part 4: Mexican American Education. Washington, D.C., 
August 1970. p. 2519. 

>3 For purposes of this report, a school holding power 
rate is defined as the percentage of those student! 
entering the first grade who have remained in school 
through a given grade. 

‘*See Superintendents' Questionnaire, Appendix A, 
Question #11. 

^‘For a detailed explanation of the processes used 
to calculate holding power in the elementary and 
secondary years, see Appendix C, Part 1. 

‘•Principals’ Questionnaire, Appendix A, Question 
#15. 
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The gap in holding power between Anglo 
pupils and members of the two minority groups 
continues into the college years. While nearly 
one of every two Anglo students [49 percent] 
who begin school can expect to enter college, 
only about one in every four Mexican Americans 
and blacks do so [23 percent of Mexican Ameri- 
cans and 29 percent of blacks].^' 

Of those who do enter college, the differential 
loss for minority students continues, although it 
is not as great as in the high school years. The 
Commission estimates that only five Mexican 
Americans and eight blacks of every 100 who 
begin school in the survey area ever receive a 
college diploma. Anglos in the .survey districts 
graduate from college at a rate of 24 for every 
100 who begin school. 

School Holding Power by State 
The performance of the public schools in 
keeping students in school varies among the 
individual States of the Southwest, although the 
pattern is similar in each. In all the Bve States, 
public schools retain Anglo students through the 
12th grade at a much higher rate than they do 
cither blacks or Mexican Americans. In Colorado 
and Arizona, the estimated school holding power 
for Mexican Americans is higher than for blacks 
but in California and Texas, the two most popu- 
lous States in the sample, the reverse is truc.^^ 
Differences among the States arc more pro- 
nounced for Mexican Americans. The lowest 
holding power rate for Mexican Americans, as 
well as for all groups, is for Mexican American 
12th graders in Texas which is S3 percent. Ari- 
zona with 81 percent and New Mexico with 71 
percent show the highest holding power in the 
survey for Mexican Americans. The difference 
between Texas and California, the two States 
with the largest numbers of Mexican Americans, 
is 11 percent. In contrast, holding power for 
blacks and Anglos is relatively constant among 
the five States. 



=3 In fall 1967, the national average for all students 
entering college was four out of every 10 students who 
had entered the fifth grade 8 years previously. One*half 
of these, or two of every 10 fifth graders, were expected 
to graduate from college jn 1971. U.S. Oflice of Educa- 
tion, Digest of Educaliofwl Statistics, 1969. 

Statistics on student enrollment in each of the five 
States, by ethnic group, is found in Appendix D. 
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B, Arizona 

In Arizona, as in the Southwest as a whole, 
Anglos have the lowest rate of loss. At the eighth 
grade, 99 percent of all Anglo students in the 
survey area are still in sehool; by grade 12, 89 
percent still attend. In contrast, while 97 percent 
of Mexican American students are still in school 
by the eighth grade, this proportion dwindles to 
81 percent by the 12th grade. The lowest holding 
power in Arizona is that for black students. 
In the survey area it was found to be 95 percent 
at the eighth grade and only 72 percent at the 
12th grade. 

Examining these percentages another way, in 
Arizona Mexican Americans are 1.7 times and 
blacks 2.7 times more likely than Anglos to leave 
prior to high school completion.^* 



Arizona Sehool Holding Power 





Grade 

8 


Grade 

12 


Enter 

College 


Anglo 


99.2 


88.9 


53.3 


Mexican American 


96.5 


81.3 


33.0 


Black 


94.6 


71.6 


29.3 



Of those students who enter the first grade, 
it is estimated that slightly more than half the 
Anglos will enter college, but only about one- 
third of the Chicanos and blacks will do so. 
However, the rate at which Mexican Americans 
enter college in the Arizona survey area is con- 
siderably higher than the 23 percent estimated for 
this group in the Southwest as a whole. 

C. California 

The California schools surveyed by the Com- 
mission have a better record of retaining Chicanos 
until grade 12 then the Southwest as a whole. 
Even so, fewer than two out of every three 
Mexican American students, or 64 percent, ever 

obtain these ratios, the holding power rate of 
each ethnic group is first subtracted from 100 percent, 
resulting in the corresponding attrition rates. The Anglo 
attrition rate is then divided into the attrition rates of 
blacks and of Mexican Americans. The results represent 
the ratio of students of each minority leaving school to 
Anglo students leaving school. A 1.0 ratio would mean 
that the minority attrition rate was the same as (be 
Anglo attrition rate. 
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Colorado School Holding Power 



graduate. By the eighth grade about 6 percent of 
Mexican American students have already left 
school. 



California School Holding Power 





Grade 

8 


Grade 

12 


Enter 

College 


Anglo 


100.0 


85.7 


46.9 


Mexican American 


93.8 


63.8 


28.2 


Black 


97.3 


67.3 


34.0 



More striking than the percentage loss in 
California is the actual .number of students in- 
volved. If the present holding power rate in the 
California survey area persists throughout the 
State, of the approximately 330,000 Mexican 
American students in grades I through 6 in 
1968, about 120,000 or 36 percent, will fail to 
graduate from high school. Of about 190,000 
blacks in the same grades, roughly 60,000 will 
never receive u high school diploma. 

In the California districts surveyed, Mexican 
Americans arc 2.5 times more likely than Anglos 
to leave school before high school graduation 
while blacks arc 2.3 times as likely not to 
graduate. 

The estimated rate for blacks going to college 
in California is 34 percent, higher than in any 
of the other four Southwestern States. However, 
it is still well below the rate for Anglos [47 
percent] and somewhat higher than that for 
Chicanos [28 percent]. 

D. Colorado 

Among the hve Southwestern States, Colorado 
has the highest estimated schoo] holding power 
rate for Anglos. The two minorities also fare 
slightly better in the Colorado schools surveyed 
by the Commission than in those of the Southwest 
as a whole. Even so, the Colorado holding power 
rates for minorities do not nearly approximate 
those for Anglos. 

Colorado holds minority students quite well 
through the eighth grade. By the 1 2th, however, 
both blacks and Mexican Americans who arc 
still in school have lost from 29 to 33 percent of 
their peers. Black students arc 5.6 times and 
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Grade 

8 


Grade 

12 


Enter 

College 


Anglo 


100.0 


94.8 


50.6 


Mexican American 


99.0 


67.4 


14.6 


Black 


100.0 


70.9 


* 



* Number too small for analysis. 



Mexican Americans 6.3 times more likely than 
Anglos to leave school prior to the 12th grade. 

The estimated college entrance rate for 
Chicanos in Colorado is the lowest for any group 
in any State — only 15 percent. The rate for 
Anglos is similar to the Anglo rate in other States. 

E. New Mexico 

Although the ethnic composition of the State 
of New Mexico is substantially diflcrcnt from 
that of the other Southwestern Statcs,=^ holding 
power rates in this State generally follow the 
pattern found elsewhere. In New Mexico it was 
possible to estimate the holding power of public 
schools for Indians as well as for Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Anglos because of the relatively large 
Indian population of the Statc.=® 

“The 1968 survey of HEW found a total of 271.039 
public school students In the Statei 25 percent less than 
in Arizona. Thus, New Mexico is the least populous 
State in the study sample. New Mexico^s Anglo student 
population makes up just slightly more than one^half 
of the total, the smallest percentage of Anglos in any 
State in the Southwest, and, with the exception of 
Hawaii, in the Nation. Of the five States, New Mexico 
also has the largest number of Indian public school 
students — 19,742 in 1968: this group makes up slightly 
more than 7 percent of the public school student 
population. On the other hand, the State has the smallest 
black student population in the sample, with only 5.658 
students or 2.1 percent of the total enrolled. Thirty-eight 
percent of the school population is Mexican American. 
This percentage is almost twice that of Texas where 
Mexican Americans make up 20.1 percent of the school 
population. (See Appendix D, Table 1). 

•''The figures are confounded slightly by the inclusion 
with the Indian population of the relatively few Orientals 
in that State. The Cummission's information was actually 
gathered by using th*. category '‘Other*’. The HEW 
survey found that 97.3 percent of persons in this category 
in New Mexico are Indian, the remainder being mostly 
Oriental. It must be noted that only Indian students 
attending public schools were included in the Mexican 
American Education Study sample. 
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!n New Mexico school districts surveyed by 
the Commission, public school Indians have the 
highest rate of loss, followed by Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Anglos in that ordcr.=^ In the survey 
area, an estimated 93 percent of Indians who 
begin school arc still there through the eighth 
grade. However, by the end of the 12th grade, 
nearly one of every three has left school.^" 
Mexican Americans are held by the schools up 
to the eighth grade at the rate of 93 percent, but 
the rate declines to about 71 percent by the 
12th grade. 



New Mexico School Holding Power 





Grade 

8 


Grade 

12 


Enter 

College 


Anglo 


96.9 


79.4 


52.9 


Mexican American 


93.4 


71.1 


22.2 


Other (97.3% Indian) 


92.7 


67.6 


24.8 



Although Anglos arc more likely to remain 
in the survey schools in New Mexico than 
Mexican Americans and Indians, their holding 
power rates in this State arc lower than in any 
other Southwestern Slate. The Commission esti- 
mates that only 79 percent of Anglo youngsters 
who begin school graduate from high school. 

In other words, the Mexican American’s 
chance of dropping out of school before the 12th 
grade is 1 .4 times greater than that of the Ang’o 



** Because of their small numbers, no reliable estimates 
of black holding power in New Mexico could be 
made. 

-"These rates arc representative only of Indians attend- 
ing New Mexico public schools in districts which arc 
10 percent or more Mexican American. For other 
studies of Indian attrition sec: The American Indian 
High School Dropout: The Magnitude of the Probienu 
Alphose D. Selinger and Robert R. Rath. Field Paper 
#30. Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, 1968; 
Dropout or Graduate? A Synthesis of Three Studies on 
the Degree of Success of American Indian High School 
Students in the Southwest. William P. Bass and Marian I. 
Tonjes. Southwestern Cooperative Educational Labora- 
tory, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 1969; American fntllans 
and Educational Laboratories. Willard P. Bass and 
Henry G. Burger. Publication #1-1167, Southwestern 
Educational Laboratories, Inc. Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
1967; An Analysis of Academic Achievement of Indian 
High School Students in Federal and Public Schools: 
A Progress Report. Southwestern Educational La bora* 
(orieSv Inc., Albuquerque, N. Mex., May 1969, 



Student, while the American Indian’s chance is 
1.6 times greater. 

Mexican Americans and Indians in the New 
Mexico survey area have similar estimated rates 
of entry into college [22 percent and 2S percent 
respectively]. Both of these rates, however, arc 
less than one-half that of Anglos, 

F* Texas 

The Texas survey area demonstrates the poorest 
record of any of the Southwestern States in its 
ability to hold minority students in school. The 
State's performance in keeping Mexican American 
pupils in school is especially poor. 



Texas School Holding Power 





Grade 


Grade 


Enter 




8 


12 


College 


Anglo 


100.0 


85.1 


53.0 


Mexican American 


86.1 


52.7 


16.2 


Black 


98.8 


64.4 


26,7 



While Anglo and black enrollments remain 
nearly the same through the eighth grade, 
Mexican American enrollment decreases sharply 
during that period. By the end of the eighth grade, 
Chicano students in the Texas school districts 
surveyed have lost nearly as high a proportion of 
their peers [14 percent] as Anglos will lose 
altogether at the end of another 4 years. Before 
the end of the 1 2th grade, nearly one-half, or 
47 pcrt!cnt, of Mexican American pupils have 
left school. As in California, this pcrccmagc 
represents an extremely large number. In 1968 
there were about 290,000 Mexican Americans 
in grades 1 through 6 in the public schools of 
Texas. If present rates arc allowed to continue, 
about 140,000 of these Texas youngsters will 
never receive a high school diploma. 

Black children also fare badly in Texas. During 
the high school years a severe drop in enrollment 
occurs for black students. Of those who enter 
the first grade, an estimated 34 percent leave 
between the eighth and 12th grades. During the 
same years, 33 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
cans leave school but 14 percent have already 
left earlier. 
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The likelihood that Mexican Americans in the 
Texas survey area will drop out before high 
school graduation is 3.2 times that of the Anglo's. 
Blacks arc 2.4 times more likely than Anglos 
not to finish high school. 

The holding power rates for minorities in 
Texas high schools arc followed by even more 
depressed rates of entry into college. Fewer than 
one of every six Chicanos who begin school in 
Texas enters college. The black proportion, one 
of every four, is somewhat better but even this 
is only one-half the Anglo college going rate in 
the districts surveyed. 

In summary, in all States of the Southwest, 






school holding power at all levels is poorer for 
minority than for majority students. 

Losses of both Mexican American and black 
students before graduation are extremely heavy, 
although Mexican Americans in the Commission's 
survey area appear to leave school earlier than 
blacks. Perhaps most disturbing is the numerical 
comparison between those entering first grade and 
the projected few among Mexican Americans 
and blacks who complete college. 

If the public schools of the Southwest maintain 
their present low rates of holding power with 
minority students, large numbers will not receive 
even the minimum of a high school education 
and only a handful will receive college diplomas. 
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II. Post-High School Experiences 

Suidcnis who have gradiiakd from high school 
face important decisions concerning their futures. 
Some, who arc academically and economically 
eligible, go on to college, wlierc they acquire 
knowledge and skills that generally equip them 
to obtain well paid, often professional, jobs and 
to assume po.sitions of increased responsibility 
and prestige h the community. 

Others seek additional training in nonacademic 
institutions, where they acquire the vocational 
skills needed to obtain jobs such as laboratory 
technicians, beauticians, and computer pro- 
grammers. Still others enter military service. 

The Commission sought to compare the post- 
high school experiences of Anglo. Nfcxican 
American, and black graduates in the five South* 
western States. In the school districts surveyed 
it found that not only arc minority students less 
likely than Anglos to finish high school, but also 
that those who graduate arc much less likely to 
go on to college. Principals in the schools surveyed 
estimate that in 1968, 37 percent of Mexican 
American graduates, 43 percent of black gradu- 
ates, and 57 percent of Anglo graduates went on 
to college.” 

On the other hand, Mexican American and 
black graduates entered the military at much 



higher rates than Anglo graduates. Based on 1968 
rates, the Mexican American graduate in the 
Southwest is twice as likely as the Anglo graduate 
to enter the military while the black graduate is 
2.5 limes as likely. (See Table 1). 

The same general pattern found in the .South- 
west as a whole is found in the individual Slates: 
Anglo graduates arc more likely to go on to 
college, while minorities arc more likely than 
Anglos to enter some other form of post-secondary 
education or the military. 

Of the five States, the California schools sur- 
veyed have the highest rate of minority graduates 
entering college. In that State 51 out of every 
100 black high school graduates and 44 out of 
every 100 Mexican American graduates are 
reported to go on to college. By contrast, in 
Colorado only one of every five Mexican Ameri- 
can graduates goes on to college. In the New 
Mexico and Texas survey area, fewer than one 
out of every three docs so. In Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas Anglo high school graduates 
are more than twice as likely as Mexican Ameri- 
cans to enter college. 

For blacks and Mexican Americans, the per- 
centage of graduates entering other post-secondary 
education, i.c., noncollcgc, ranges from 6 to 10 
percent, with the exception of Arizona, where 
17 pereent of the Mexican American graduates 
undertake this type of program. 

The likelihood of entering the military following 
lugit school graduation is generally twice as high 
for minority high school graduates as it is for 
Anglos. An unusually large percentage, 15 per- 
cent, of black graduates in California do so. In 
Texas the proportion of graduates entering the 
military is high for both Chicanes [10 percent] 
and blacks [8 percent]. The percentage of Anglos 
entering the military is consistency low in com- 
parison, ranging from 3 to 4.5 percent. 

Indians who graduate from New Mexico public 
schools in the survey area arc even less likely 
than Mexican Americans to go on to college. 
Only 23 percent of high school graduates enter 
college. How'cvcr, about the same proportion 
enters some other form of post-secondary 
education. 

In 1967 56 percent of all high school graduates In 
the Nation as a whole entered college. See U.S. OHice 
of Education Digest of Edacntloml 5(<i{/5r ics. 1969 
(Table 8). 
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Tabic I. Post-Graduation Outcomes* 



TOTAL SOUTHWEST 


Anglo 


Mexican 

American 


Black 


Percent of high school graduates entering: 


College 


57.3 


37.4 


43.2 


Other post-secondary education 


5.4 


7.7 


6.9 


Military 


3.7 


7.5 


9.1 


All Other 


33.6 


47.4 


40.8 


AP.IZONA 


100.0 


lOO.Q 


100.0 


College 


60.0 


40.6 


40.9 


Other post-secondary education 


4.9 


17.3 


5.8 


Military 


4.4 


8.8 


6.2 


All Other 


30.7 


33.3 


47.1 




— 


— , — 


— 




. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


CALIFORNIA 


College . 


54. 8 


44.2 


50.6 


Other post-secondary education 


5.3 


5.9 


5.8 


Military 


3.8 


5.4 


15.3 


All Other 


36.1 


44.5 


28.3 




— 


— 


— 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


COLORADO** 


College 


53.4 


21.6 




Other post-secondary education 


5.4 


7.6 




Military 


4.5 


8.9 




All Other 


36.7 


61.9 






— 


— 


— 




100.0 


100.0 




NEW MEXICO** 


««« 

College 


66.7 


31.2 


[Indian ***[ 
22.9 


Other post-secondary education 


8.3 


6.5 


2:. 4 


Military 


3.5 


8.8 


7.5 


All Other 


21.5 


53.5 


46.2 




— 


_ — 


— 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


TEXAS 


College 


62.2 


30.7 


41.4 


Other post-secondary education 


4.3 


9.7 


7.4 


Military 


3.1 


10.4 


8.1 


All Other 


30.4 


49.2 


43.1 




— 


— — 


— 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



* High school principals were asked (o estimate the percentage of the previous year's graduates who had entered 
^thcr college, other post>sccondary education! or the military. (Principals* Questionnaire, Appendix B, Question 
#15). Consequently all graduates who had not entered one of these areas would be included in the category “All 
Other , regi.rdicss of their occupation or status. 

** Number of black graduates in Colorado and New Mexico is too small to make reliable estimates. 

For the State of New Mexico only, this column reflects percentages for Indians. 
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III. READING ACHIEVEMENT 

School holding power represents only a quan> 
titative measure of a school’s cfTcctlvcncss. It docs 
not measure the quality of education the child 
receives nor docs it indicate the quality of 
individual achicvcincnt. Reading achievement 
levels have traditionally been recognized as a 
means of determining school achievement because 
ability to read is usually necessary to succeed 
and progress in other academic subjects. 

The importance of reading is widely recognized 
by educators, and compensatory reading programs 
almost always arc given a high priority in those 
schools which arc attempting to overcome student 
achievement deficits. 

In a recent article, Sidney P. Marland, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, acknowledged the 
belief that reading is central to almost alt achieve^ 
ment in school: 

Acknowledging all the explanations and 
justifications, we must, as a Nation, discover 
ways to teach all mentally adequate citizens 
to read. Even at the expense of the very 
important [other] programs, this essential 
function of civilized man must have pre- 
eminence in our priorities. Otherwise, cur 
best intentions in other social interventions, 
such as job development, equal opportunity, 
housing, welfare, and health will have only 
passing and peripheral effect.” 

The Relationship Between Reading Achieve- 
ment and Dropouts 

Poor reading achievement and dropouts go 
hand in hand. Obviously, not all poor readers 
drop out; nor do all dropouts show poor reading 
skills. Nonetheless, dropouts generally show lower 
achievement and grade-point averages than do 
nondropouls.^^ 

A number of previous studies have demon- 
strated this relationship. One study found that 
64 percent of the dropouts were reading below 
average, 17 percent were reading in the average 
range, and another 20 percent above average. 
Nearly twice as many students who were retarded 
in their reading achievement dropped out of 
school than did students who showed average or 



American Education, HEW/OE, Washington, D.C., 
Vol. 7, No. 1, January-FcbrUary 1970, p. 4. 




above average reading skills,^' In another study, 
it was found that 44 percent of the school drop- 
outs were reading two or more years below grade 
level. Only 7 percent were reading up to grade 
standard.” 

A third study compared low reading achievers 
with high reading achievers (the students’ read- 
ing scores were divided into quartilcs). Although 
only 15 percent of the students in the top quartilc 
dropped out, 50 percent of those in the lowest 



National Education Association, Schooi Dropouts: 
Research Summary. 1967S1. Washington, D.C., 1967, 
p. t5. 

ss Ktrkhus, Harold. I962’-63 Dropouts. Peoria, III., 
Board of Education, Peoria Public Schools. Sept. 19, 
1963, n. 2i\ 

33 Voung, Joe M., "Lost, Strayed, or Stolen", Clearing 
House 29: 88-92, October 1954. 
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quartilc did so.^* 

The findings of one researcher who conducted 
two studies on the relationship between reading 
retardation and the tendency to drop out of school 
showed the following:®^ 





First 


Second 




Study 


Study 


Dropouts Reading Average 
or Above Average 




307t 


Total Dropouts Reading 
Below Grade Level 


75% 




One Grade Below Grade 
Level 


28% 


22% 


Two Grades Below Grade 
Level 


19% 


26% 


Three Grades Below 
Grade Level 


28% 


21% 


A. Rcad!.:g Achievement in the Schools of the 



Southwest 

The Commission found, on the basis of infer* 
matton provided by school principals,^” that from 
50 to 70 percent of Mexican American and black 
students in the fourth, eighth, and 12th grades 
are reading below the level expected for the grade 
to which tltey are assigned. In contrast, only . 25 
to 34 percent of alt Anglo youngsters in these 
grades are reading below grade level. This 
approaches a two-to-one ralb of bclow-average 
reading achievement for students of minority 
groups. (Figure 7). 



Pcnly, Rulh C, Reading A bilily and High School 
Dropouix, New York Teachers College. Columbia Uni* 
vcrslly, 1956. p. 93. Summary, Jotirnal of the National 
AsuKiation of Woman Deans and Cottnseiors 23: 11-15. 
October 1959, 

“Snepp, Djnlel W, ‘*\Vhy Thr', Drop Out?: 8 Clues 
to Greater Holding Power,” Ciearing JJouse 27: 492-94; 
April 1953. Snepp. Daniel W. “Can We Salv.ige the. 
Dropouts?" Ciearing House 31: 49-54; September 1956. 

an See Question 46 on Principals' Questionnaire, 
Appendix D. The data the principals provided regarding 
student rending levels were based on two sources of 
information. The first was principal and teacher judg* 
ments on the rale of proj^ress of the child: the second 
were data from previously administered tests of reading 
achievement; often, the two data sources were combined. 

^^The Commission estimates that about 40 percent of 
Mexican Americans and 33 percent of black students 
leave school before graduation. 



Reading Retardation With Increasing Age and 
Grade 

The Commission also found that reading 
achievement does not improve with advancing 
age and grade for children of any ethnic group. 
For Mexican American and black students, how- 
ever, it usually becomes signilicantly worse than 
for Anglos. School principals in the survey areas 
report that 51 percent of Mexican American and 
56 percent of black pupils in the fourth grade 
are reading below grade level, compared with only 
25 percent of Anglo students. These percentages 
increase by the eighth grade to 64 percent for 
Mexican Americans and 58 percent for black 
students. 



Percent of Students in (he Southwest 
Reading Below Grade Level 





Grade 

4 


Grade 

8 


Grade 

12 


Anglo 


25 


28 


34 


Mexican American 


51 


64 


63 


Black 


56 


58 


70' 



By the 12th grade, despite the fact that many 
of the poorest achievers have left school,^^ 63 
percent of the Mexican American and 70 percent 
of the black students are still performing below 
grade level in reading. The reading achievement 
of Anglo youngsters also declines between the 
fourth and eighth grades and again from the 
eighth to the 12th grades, but the drop is not 
nearly as dramatic as it is for minority students. 
About 75 percent of the Anglo children are 
reading at or above average in the fourth grade. 
In the 12th grade, 66 percent are still performing 
satisfactorily. 

Severe Reading Retardation With Increasing Age 
and Grade 

The problem of severe reading retardation” 
also increases the length of time Mexican Ameri- 
can and black youngsters remain in school. In the 
fourth grade 17 percent of Mexican American and 



The term, severe reading retardation, as used In thli 
report, means retardation that is two or more years 
below grade level. 
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21 percent of black pupils already read two or 
more years below grade level. By the 12lh grade, 
40 percent of the Mexican American students and 
more than half the black students or 51 percent, 
arc experiencing severe reading retardation. 
(Figure?). 

In evaluating this poor showing, it should 
again be remembered that the 12th grade figures 
do not rcilcct the achievement levels of students 
who left school early, In view of the relationship 
between poor reading achievement and dropouts, 
the figures on the extent of severe reading dis- 
abilities would undoubtedly be even higher if they 
included the performance of the earlier dropouts. 

Reading Achievement by Slates 

What is true of reading achievement levels in 
the Southwest as a whole is also true generally 
for the survey area in each of the five South- 
western States individually. 

The analysis of reading achievement in individ- 
ual Slates reveals four common elements: (a) 
Anglo youngsters always have a substantially 
smaller proportion of poor readers than do any 
of the minority groups; (b) the proportion of 
pupils who arc reading below grade level increases 
for all groups ns higher grades are reached; (c) 
the extent of severe reading disabilities alsograws 
for all ethnic groups with Increasing years; and 
(d) black students are reading at somewhat 
lower levels than Mexican Americans. 

B. Arizona 

About one in every four Anglo students in the 
Arizona schools surveyed is reading below grade 
level by the fourth grade. Most of these arc read- 
ing one-half to 2 years below grade level. This 
distribution reflects the reading achievement of 
Anglos for the Southwest as a whole. Mexican 
American and black youngsters, however, arc 
reading at rates far below those of Anglos by the 
fourth grade. Approximately 44 percent of the 
Mexican American and 55 percent of the black 
students — about twice the Anglo proportion — 
arc reading below grade level. (Figure 8). 

By the eighth grade, the percentage of students 
in all groups reading below grade level has 
increased. For Anglos, the proportion which is 
below grade level has increased from 25 to 33 
percent. The greatest increase, however, is for 



Mexican American students. The proportion of 
these students reading below grade level has risen 
from 44 percent at the fourth grade to 66 percent 
at the eighth grade. The percentage of black 
youngsters who are reading below grade has also 
significantly increased. By the eighth grade two- 
thirds. or 65 percent, of black youngsters in the 
Arizona survey area do not possess adequate 
reading skills. 

Unlike some other States where reading 
achievement levels appear to improve at grade 
12, fully three-quarters of all Mexican American 
12th graders arc reading below grade level. 
Furthermore, nearly halj of oil Mexican Ameri- 
cans are reading three or more years be!o\e f^rade 
level by grade 12. 

The situation for blacks is even worse. While at 
the eighth grade about two-thirds of the black 
students surveyed arc reading below grade level, 
by the '’me they reach the 12lh grade, more than 
three -quarters, or 77 percent, arc reading below 
grade level. Furthermore, more than half of all 
12th grade black students are reading three or 
more years below grade level. 

This phenomenon may occur because of the 
comparatively high school holding power in 
Arizona.” In other Stales substantial numbers of 
those whose reading aclucvcmcnt is low arc 
likely to drop out. But the school holding power 
in Arizona would seem to increase the percentage 
of 12th grade Mexican Americans reading below 
grade level. 

Even for the Anglo students, the picture is not 
promising in Arizona. Nearly half of the 12th 
grade Anglo students In the survey schools arc 
reading below grade level, twice the proportion 
found in the fourth grade. 

C. California 

The reading achievement record of California 
students is poor to begin with and docs not 
improve in the higher grades. In California, un- 
like other Stales, reading achievement docs not 
worsen appreciably as the children progress 
through school. However, a substahtial percentage 
of children arc reading below grade level as early 



30 Commission estimates of school holding power In 
Arizona al graJe 12 are: 89 percent for Anglos. 81 
percent for Mexican Americans, and 72 percent for 
blacks. 
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as the fourth grade and they remain poor readers 
throughout their school eareers. (Figure 9). 

At the fourth grade level about 27 percent of 
Anglo students in the survey schools arc reading 
below grade level. Twice that percentage, or 52 
percent, of Mexican American fourth graders arc 
reading below grade level. In other words, more 
than half of all Chicano students in the California 
survey area arc already reading below their grade 
assignment by the fourth grade. Approximately 
55 percent of black youngsters arc also reading 
below grade level in the fourth grade. The general 
picture docs not change appreciably by grade 
8, but the proportion of those students whose 
reading dilBcultics have been allowed to grow 
from mild to severe increases substantially. While 
all three ethnic groups regress, reading achieve- 
ment levels for the two minority groups fall 
behind at a faster pace. 

By the time California Anglos arc ready to 
graduate from high school, more than one-third 
of those surveyed are reading below grade level. 
It is the Mexican American, however, whose 
reading retardation has become the most severe. 
Upon graduation 63 percent arc reading below 
grade level and 39 percent have not advanced 
beyond the 10th grade in reading. Nearly one- 
quarter, or 22 percent, of 12th grade Mexican 
American students in California arc reading at 
the ninth grade level or lower. The black student 
in California is almost as badly prepared in read- 
ing. About 59 percent are reading below grade 
level. 

Because California is the most populous of the 
five Southwestern States— with about 646,000 
Mexican Americans and about 388,000 black 
students enrolled in its public schools — this situa- 
tion awakens particular concern. Such concern 
is heightened by the realization that an estimated 
36 percent of Mexican Americans and 33 percent 
of blacks in California arc gone by grade 12 be- 
cause of low school holding power. This represents 
a staggering loss of potentially well-educated and 
productive manpower. 

D. Colorado 

About one-quarter of Colorado’s Anglo popu- 
lation in the schools surveyed is reading below 
grade level by the fourth grade. However, more 
than twice as high a proportion of Mexican 
Americans, 57 percent, have not been taught 



reading skills commensurate with their fourth 
grade placement. Blacks arc in an even more 
critical situation with 62 percent having reading 
deficiencies as early as the fourth grade. 
(Figure 10). 

Unlike the pattern in other States, in Colorado, 
it is the Anglo student whose reading achievement 
falls most sharply in the 4 years from the fourth 
to the eighth grades. Although one-quarter of the 
Anglos surveyed are reading below grade level 
in the fourth grade, by the eighth grade one-third 
arc deficient in reading. The proportion of Mexi- 
can Americans v/ho arc reading below grade level 
at grade 8 remains almost the same as that 
found at grade 4. However, the proportion of 
Mexican Americans with severe reading problems 
has almost doubled: from 19 percent at the 
fourth grade to 34 percent at the eighth. The 
percentage of blacks reading below grade level 
increases slightly from grade 4 to grade 8. Once 
again, however, there is a substantial increase 
in severe reading deficiencies from the lower to 
the higher grade. 

By the time they graduate, the proportion of 
Anglo students in the Colorado survey area ex- 
periencing reading retardation has decreased and 
is back to about one-quarter. For minority stu- 
dents, however, despite heavy attrition, the pro- 
portion \vith reading deficiencies increases. Even 
with 33 percent of the original Mexican American 
student body gone, nearly 60 percent of those 
still in school arc reading below grade level, and 
about 40 percent of these arc 2 years or more 
behind. Reading achievement for blacks is even 
more deplorable. Nearly two-thirds of those ready 
to graduate arc reading below grade level and 
46 percent have the reading skills of a 10th grader 
or less. 

E. New Mexico 

Because of New Mexico’s unique ethnic dis- 
tribution,^” it might be expected that reading 
achievement levels would be different from those 
in the other four States. They arc not. (Figure 11). 

Similar to other Southwestern States, 25 per- 
cent of Anglo fourth graders in the New Mexico 
schools surveyed arc reading below grade level. 
Nearly twice this proportion, 48 percent, of 
Mexican Americans arc reading below grade level. 

<oSce footnote number 25, p. 14 
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The poorest reading achievement is found among 
Indian students. More than Iialf, 52 percent, of 
the Indian children in the Commission’s New 
Mexico sample are deficient in their reading by 
the time they arc in the fourth grade. 

As higher grades arc reached, reading achieve- 
ment in New Mexico becomes progressively worse 
for all groups. By the eighth grade, approximately 
35 percent of Anglo children in the survey area 
arc reading below grade level, 10 percentage 
points more than at grade 4. Further, while at 
the fourth grade only about 5 percent arc in the 
severely deficient reading category, by the eighth 
grade, 14 percent of New Mexico Anglos arc 
two or more years behind. 

A similar decline in reading achievement occurs 
for Mexican Americans in New Mexico. In grade 
4, 48 percent arc reading below grade level but 
at grade 8 the proportion has risen to 58 percent. 
Worse yet, the proportion of Mexican Americans 
with severe reading diiTicuItics has increased from 
17 percent at grade 4 to 26 percent at grade 8. 

The pattern is similar for public school Indian 
children. About 57 percent of Indian eighth 
graders arc reading below grade level, and, of 
these, 30 percent arc two or more years below 
grade level in reading. 

If the situation does not appear to deteriorate 
as badly by grade 12, it is probably because the 
schools have failed to hold many of those whose 
reading achievement was the lowest. Despite the 
very high rate of loss, however,^* the reading 
picture is still poor. About 34 percent of Anglo 
children in the New Mexico survey schools con- 
tinue to experience deficiencies in reading. The 
proportion of Anglos with severe reading defi- 
ciencies, however, increases only from 14 to 16 
percent from grade 8 to grade 12. 

The proportion of Mexican Americans who arc 
reading below grade level declines from 58 per- 
cent at grade 8 to 54 percent at grade 12. 
Again, this “gain” is probably a result of the low 
school holding power. Still, more than half the 
Mexican Americans who graduate from New 
Mexico high schools do not read at acceptable 
levels. Furthermore, the proportion in the severe 



The Commission estimates that 21 percent of 
Anglos, 29 percent of Mexican Americans, and 32 per- 
cent of Indians do not graduate from the survey high 
schools in New Mexico. 



reading retardation category has risen slightly, 
from 26 percent at the eighth grade to 28 percent 
at the 12th grade reading two or more years 
below grade level. 

For Indian public school students the situation 
is even more dismal. Three-fourths are reading 
below grade level at high school graduation and 
fully 63 percent arc reading two or more years 
below grade level. 

F. Texas 

In analyzing the reading achievement of Texas’ 
students, two important factors must be kept in 
mind. First, it is a very populous State with large 
numbers of minority group members. The 
505,000 Mexican Aircricans attending its public 
schools constitute about 20 percent of the total 
public school population. Nearly 380,000 blacks 
comprise about IS percent of the enrollment. 
Hence, minority group children make up more 
than one-third of the public school student popu< 
lation in Texas. Second,' any appraisal of reading 
achievement must be made in cognizance of the 
very low holding power of Texas public schools — 
the lowest of the five States the Commission 
surveyed. It is estimated that in the schools 
surveyed in Texas, only 53 percent of Mexican 
Americans and 64 percent of blacks who enter 
first grade in the school districts surveyed receive 
a high school diploma, 

The Anglo fourth grade population in Texas 
appears to fare relatively well in reading achieve- 
ment. About 21 percent of those surveyed arc 
reading below grade level, a figure which is 
slightly higher than for most other States. At the 
same grade, however, 52 percent, or half of the 
Mexican American students, are deficient in their 
reading skills. Blacks at grade 4 show an even 
lower achievement; nearly three of every five stu- 
dents arc not reading at grade level. (Figure 11). 

By the eighth grade, a modest increase is seen 
in the approximately 28 percent of Anglos who 
arc behind in their reading. Gut for the Mexican 
American the increase is substantial. Nearly three- 
quarters of the Mexican American eighth graders 
in the survey area are reading below average. 
Further t nearly half the Mexican American eighth 
grade population is reading two or more years 
below grade level. 

For black students, reading achievement levels 
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have also declined. Sixiy-four pereent of ihe 
blaek students arc reading below grade level when 
they reach the eighth grade. The majority of these 
are severely retarded in reading. Thirty-eight per- 
cent of the total black eighth grade population 
in the Texas schools surveyed arc reading at sixth 
grade level or below. 

For Mexican Americans, the situation appears 
to improve between grades 8 and 12. It must be 
remembered, however, that in Texas nearly 50 
percent of this group has dropped out of school 
before reaching the 12th grade. Thus, the im- 
provement in reading achievement is an illusion. 
Nevertheless, two-thirds of the Mexican Ameri- 
cans whn remain in school through the 12th grade 
arc deheient in their reading ability by the time 
they arc ready to graduate from high school and 
about 44 percent suffer severe reading retardation. 

Perhaps because blacks have a somewhat 
higher estimated holding power rate, the pattern 
of seeming improvement found for Mexican 
Americans docs not hold for them. While at the 
eighth grade, 64 percent of- black students arc 
reading below grade level, by grade 12, the pro- 
portion has risen to 72 percent. Fifty-two percent 
arc reading two or more years below their 12th 
grade level. 

G. Infcr-S'fato Comparisons on Selected Items 

In each of the States, no fewer than 44 percent 
of Mexican American students and 55 percent 
of black students in the fourth, eighth, and 12th 
grades are reported by their principals to be 
reading below the level expected of students in 
their respective grades. 

The lowest estimated reading levels Mexican 
Americans reach arc in Arizona where 75 percent 
of Chicano students read below grade level by 




grade 12 and in Texas where, at grade 8, 74 per- 
cent arc reading below grade level. The situation 
in Texas is especially disturbing since 47 per- 
cent of Mexican American students in the Texas 
survey area never graduate. Conversely, the 75 
percent of students reading below grade level at 
grade 12 in Arizona schools may merely reflect 
that State’s somewhat higher holding power over 
the lower achieving students. 

For black youngsters, the most serious reading 
retardation is generally to be found in the 12th 
grade. In Arizona, 77 percent of black students 
in the survey area read below grade level in this 
grade; jn Texas, 72 percent. Again, the apparently 
high rate of reading retardation in Arizona may 
reflect its comparatively better school holding 
power. On the other hand, Texas exhibits a 
uniformly low school reading record for both 
black and Mexican American students and, at 
the same time, exhibits low school holding power 
rates for both groups. 
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IV. GRADE REPETITION AND OVERAGENESS 

Grade repetition and its corrclulc, ovcragcncss 
for grade assignment, are two other ways in 
which school achievement can be measured. 

There are several reasons why students may 
be required to repeat a grade. Because of illness, 
they may miss so much classwork that they arc 
not promoted. In addition, they may be judged 
too emolionally immature to move into a higher 
grade. The most common reason why students 
arc retained, however, is the teacher’s perception 
that they have failed to perform at an acceptable 
academic level. If the teacher believes that the 
student docs not have sufficient grasp of the 
necessary academic skills and materials, he is very 
often retained in the same grade for another year. 



The connection between grade repetition and 
overagcncss is obvious. Barring a child’s late 
entry into school, the primary cause of a student 
being overage is grade repetition. Unless a stU' 
dent begins school before the normal age, one 
school year repetition will make him one year 
older than other students at his nrade level, two 
repetitions, two years older, and so on through* 
out his school career. 

Extent of Grade Repetition 

Most grade repetitions occur in the first grade, 
according to data obtained in the Commission’s 
Survey. It was found that Mexican American 
youngsters in the schools surveyed arc much 
more likely to be retained than either Anglos or 
blacks. (Sec Table 2). 



Table 2. Percent of Students Repeating Grades in the First and 
Fourth Grades by State and Ethnic Group* 1969 



GRADE REPETITION-FIRST GRADE 





Arizona 


California 


Anglo 


5.7 


5.6 


Mexican American 


14.4 


9.8 


Black 


9.1 


5.7 


GRADE REPETITION 


-FOURTH 


GRADE 




Arizona 


California 


Anglo 


0.8 


1^6 


Mexican American 


2.7 


2.2 


Black 


0.7 


1.0 



Colorado 


New 

Mexico 


Texas 


Total 


3.9 


8.5 


7.3 


6.0 


9.7 


14.9 


22.3 


15.9 


7.7 


19.0 


20.9 


8.9 


Colorado 


New 

Mexico 


Texas 


Total 


0.7 


0.9 


2. 1 


1.6 


1.7 


4.2 


4.5 


3.4 


1.3 


I.O 


5.1 


1.8 
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Overall, Mexican Americans in the schools sur- 
veyed are almost three times as likely to repeat 
the first grade as Anglos and almost twice as 
likely as blacks. In the survey area, nearly 16 
percent of all Mexican American youngsters in 
the first grade are reported to be repeaters. This 
compares with only 6 percent of Anglos and 9 
percent of blacks.*’ 

Among the five Southwestern States, the highest 
incidence of grade repetition for Mexican Ameri- 
cans and blacks is found in Texas. In that State, 
more than 22 percent of Mexican Americans and 
nearly 21 percent of blacks repeat the first grade. 
This is about three times the Anglo rate of 7 
percent. By contrast, in California about 10 per- 
cent of the Mexican American students repeat 
the first grade, compared to less than 6 percent 
of the Anglo and black students. 

Colorado has the lowest repetition rate (or 
Mexican Americans and Anglos. In that State, 
fewer than 10 percent of all Mexican American 
pupils and fewer than 8 percent of all blacks 
repeat the first grade. Again, both of these rates 
arc at least twice the 4 percent rate for Anglos. 
The smallest difference in rate of repetition among 
all groups occurs in California. 

At* the fourth grade level, Mexican Americans 
are still the group most likely to be held back 
for another year. A Mexican American student 
in the Southwest is about twice as likely as his 
Anglo or black classmates to repeat the fourth 
grade. 

Severe Overagoness 

Commission Survey statistics also reveal that 
at all grade levels for which data were collected, 
a large proportion of Chicano children through- 
out the Southwest and in each of the five States 
arc two or more years overage *’ for their grade 
level.** Overageness is generally more prevalent 
among blacks than Anglos, but less so than 
among Mexican Americans. (See Table 3). At 
the first grade level, Mexican American children 



43 See Principals* Question n<tire Appendix B. Questions 
18a, and 46k. 

In this report, a student who is two or more years 
overage for bis grade level is conridered to be severely 
overaged. 

44 See Principals* Questionnaire, Appendix B. Questions 
18b and 46b. 



are four times as likely to be two or more years 
overage than either Anglo or black students. 
By the eighth grade, the proportion who are 
overage (9.4 percent) is almost eight times as 
high for Mexican Americans as for Anglos, and 
more than four times as high for black students. 

As in the case of grade repetitions, the problem 
of overageness among Mexican American pupils 
is most severe in the State of Texas. In that State, 
by the eighiii grade 16.5 percent, or one of every 
six I**er.ican American pupils surveyed, is two 
or more years overage, os compared to one of 
every 15 blacks and only one of every 48 Anglos. 
California, on the other hand, has the lowest 
proportion who arc overage. In that State, one 
out of every 43 Mexican American eighth graders 
is 2 years or more overage compared to one 
out of every 125 Anglos. 

There appears to be a strong relationship 
between grade repetition and low student achieve- 
ment. Thus, the State of Texas, which has the 
highest proportion of grade repetition for Mexh 
can Americans in the first and fourth grades, 
also has 74 percent, the highest proportion, of 
Mexican American eighth graders reading below 
grade level. By contrast, in California, where 
fewer Mexican Americans repeat a grade, a 
smaller percentage of Mexican American eighth 
graders arc reading below grade level. 

A number of studies have indicated that stu- 
dents who have been retained ultimately achieve 
at a lower rate when they have been required to 
stay at the same grade level for another year.*’ 

Grade repetition is also related to the **lan- 
guage problem** of Mexican American students. 
In many schools of the Southwest, Mexican 
American children are frequently required to 
repeat the first grade until they arc judged to 
have sufficient mastery of the English language to 
study t^cir subjects in English.*' In Texas, grade 

**Sce Studies: Saunders, Carleton E. Promotion or 
Failure for the Elementary School Pupil. Teachers 
College, Columbia University 1941; Cofiield. William R* 
and Hal Bloomers ‘‘Effects of Non*Fromotion on Educa* 
tional Achievement in the Elementary School**, Journol 
of Educational Psychology Vol. 47, 1956, pp. 235-250. 

4® The Commission*8 1969 Survey found that in dis- 
tricts that were 10 percent or more Mexican American, 
the principals surveyed estimated that 50 percent of 
Mexican American children who entered first grade did 
not speak English as well as the average Anglo first 
grader. See the forthcoming third report in this series cn» 
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Table 3. Severe Ovcragcncss 

Pcrccnl of Pupils Two or More Years Overage, By Grade, Stale, and Ethnicity 



k;' 

fi' 


Ethnic Group 


Grade 


Arizona 


California 


Colorado 


New 

Mexico 


Texas 


Total 


I 


Anglo 


1 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


0.7 


0.8 






4 


1.2 


0.7 


0.5 


2.7 


1.3 


1.0 


kr-' 




8 


I.I 


0.8 


0.6 


2.3 


2.1 


1.2 






12 


1.4 


O.I 


2.5 


1.7 


4.9 


1.4 




Mexican American 


1 


2.5 


1.7 


2.1 


1.7 


6.6 


3.9 






4 


5.6 


2.1 


2.3 


5.5 


12.0 


6.9 


? 

A. 




8 


11.8 


2.3 


1.5 


10.8 


16.5 


9.4 


V . 

K-' 

i-' 




12 


10.9 


2.3 


3.9 


6.8 


10.5 


5.5 




Black 


1 


1.5 


0.7 


0.9 




3.2 


1.2 


.'u'; 




4 


1.3 


0.7 


0.7 


2.0 


6.1 


1.8 


i'- 




8 


3.0 


0.3 




1.8 


6.7 


2.1 


. 




12 


5.5 


1,9 


5.4 


9.1 


4.6 


4.4 
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repetition for Mexican Americans has become 
inslitutionalired. School districts in Texas admin- 
ister the Inte^American Test of Oral English 
to all entering first graders in order to determine 
their language readiness for the grade. If the 
student scores low on this test, he is placed in 
a pre first grade class, and is thereby required to 
repeat the grade (more precisely his first year 
in school). Similar practices are found in in- 
dividual schools in other States.*' 

There also appears to be a relationship between 
overage and the likelihood of dropping out of 
school. Comparing overageness of Mexican 
Americans in the eighth and 12th grades, the 
Commission found that the percent overage is 
generally smaller in the 12th grade. For two 
reasons one would expect the degree of ove^ 
ageness to be at least as high in the 12th grade 
as in the eighth: (1) those who are overage in 
the eighth grade will be the same number of years 
or more overage by the 12lh grade; and (2) more 
students are likely to become overage between 
these two grades. In fact, Anglo students in 
general do have a higher rate of overage ness as 
grade level increases. The blaek students' rate 
also increases in each State except Texr^s. For 
Mexican Americans, however, the degree of over- 
ageness actually decreases in three of the five 
States: Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas. For 
the Southwest as a whole the percent of Mexican 
Americans who are overage drops from 9.4 in 
8th grade to S.S in 12th grade. Based on these 
figures it is estimated that at least 41 percent 
of Mexican American eighth graders who are 
overaged do not stay in school long enough to 
complete the 12th grade.** 



titled The Excluded Student: Educational Practices Affect^ 
Ing Mexican Americans in the Southwest 1971. 

*‘ In a staff interview in California, one principal at 
an elementary school with an enrollment almost one* 
third Chicano described a similar program designed to 
correct language and emotional maturity deficits at the 
kindergarten level. Students considered unprepared for 
first grade work are placed in "Junior First**. Many of 
these students actually repeat the first grade. The prin- 
cipal estimated that 90 percent of the 1969 kindergarten 
enrollment at his school bad been placed at this level. 

*’ There are 41 percent fewer Mexican American 
students overaged in the 12th grade than in the eighth 
grade. T'^is decline is considered the minimum attrition 
rate for overaged Mexican Americans between those 
grades because it is expected that additional students 




A number of other studies have also linked 
overageness with school dropouts. For example, 
a U.S. Department of Labor study of seven com- 
munities revealed that 53 percent of dropouts 
were two or more years older than their grade« 
level peers, ^nd 84 percent were at least 1 year 
older.** In a study of a Midwestern community 
it was found that almost 40 percent of all drop- 
outs were two or more years above the normal 
age range, and an additional 40 percent 1 year 
overage, for a total of 80 percent one or more 
years overage.®* 



become overaged in that period. It is estimated that 34 
percent of Mexican American eighth graders have left 
school by the end of the 12th grade. *Thus, Mexican 
Americans who are overaged appear to drop out at a 
rate at least 1.2 times as high as the average Mexican 
American student between these grades. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, School and Early Employment Experience of Youth: 
A Report on Seven Communities, 1952-57. Bulletin 
#1277. Washington, D.C. Government Printing Office. 
August 1960. pp. 5, 17. 

®"Kirkhus, Harold. 1962--63 Dropouts. Peoria, 111.: 
Board of Education, Peoria Public Schools. Sept. 19, 
1963, p. 8. 
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V. PARTICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 

The quality of education a student receives 
eannot be evaluated solely by reference to his 
teachers, to the texfbooks he uses, or the cur- 
riculum he pursues. Students often leuro as much 
from contacts with their classmates as they do 
from their textbooks. By the same token, partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities provides stu- 
dents with special opportunities to expand their 
personal and intellectual horizons. 

Participation in such activities as student gov- 
ernment encourages children to develop qualities 
of leadership and respect for the democratic 
process which cannot be as satisfactorily gained 
solely through the ordinary classroom exposure. 
Work on school newspapers helps students 
develop clarity of thought and expression which 
cannot be learned through classroom assignments 
alone. Participation in the preparation of school 
social events helps develop a sense of closer 
identity with the school and contributes to the 
student’s development as a full participant in the 
larger society he wilt later enter. In short, partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities serves both 
as an important contributor to a child’s develop- 
ment as a productive member of society and as 
an indicator of the school’s influence on him. 

Indeed, a number of studies have found a 
close correlation between participation in extra- 
curricular activities and school holding power. 
A study of 798 dropouts found that 73 percent 
had never participated in any extracurricular 
school activity, 25 percent had participated in 
one or two activities, and only 2 percent had been 
involved in more than two activities.^* Another 
study found that high school graduates partici- 
pated in an average of 1.6 more activities than did 
nongraduatcs.®= A third study “ also found evi- 
dence of much greater participation by students 
who graduate than by those who drop out, as 
shown in the tabulation below. 



DlUon, Harold I., £flt/y 5cAoo/ Leavers: A M«/or 
Educational Probiem. National Child Labor Commitlcc 
Publication #401, New York: National Child Labor 
Committee, 1949, p. 44. 

a»Van Dyke, L. A., and K. B. Hoyt, The Dropout 
Problem in Iowa High Schools. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Oflice of Education, 
Cooperative Research, Project #160, 1958, pp. 42-45. 
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Percent 






Percent 


Partici- 






Partici- 


pating 






pating 


In Three 






In No 


or More 




Number 


Activities 


Activities 


GRADUATES 


913 


15 


55 


DROPOUTS 


127 


76 


2 



The importance that the schools themselves 
attach to involvement in extracurricular activities 
is rcncctcd by the substantial physical and finan- 
cial resources often invested in these programs. 
Drama and choral presentations arc held in ex- 
pensive school auditoriums. Musical instruments 
arc purchased for use by bands and orchestras. 
School facilities arc made available and complex 
equipment is used to publish school newspapers 
and yearbooks. In many schools a coordinator of 
student activities holds a staff position. 

Students arc selected in various ways to partici- 
pate in particular extracurricular activities. With 
some activities, such as student government officer 
or homecoming queen, the selection process is 
usually through election by the student body. 
In others, such as newspaper editor, selection 
is often made on the basis of the judgment of 
certain school officials. In these eases, where 
judgments may be subjective, there is an in- 
creased likelihood of intervention by the prejudice 
of individual teachers and principals and, thus, 
the possibility of participation by minority stu- 
dents is reduced. In addition, special conditions 
of cUgibUily arc often imposed which, while 
seeming reasonable on the surface, also serve to 
limit minority group participation. 

Some schools, for example, require that candi- 
dates for certain student government offices be 
selected or approved by members of the faculty. 
This selection or approval sometimes is made 
contingent on meeting minimum grade and be- 
havioral standards. Thus, most of the schools 
visited by Commission staff required a “C” aver- 
age minimum in academic work. As noted earlier. 



Walsh, Raymond J., Rdationshtps of ErtroUmciU 
In Practical Arts and Vocational Courses to the ffoldlnp 
Power of the Comprehensive High School. Doctoral 
dissertation, Columbia, Mo.: University of Missouri. 
1965. 
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minority students score lower than their Anglo 
classmates in reading achievement, a prime indi- 
cator of academic performance in all subject 
areas. Consequently, minimum grade requirements 
arc likely to reduce participation by Mexican 
Americans and black youngsters in extracurricular 
activities. 

Citizenship marks, usually reflecting an indi- 
vidual teacher’s perception of how well a student 
meets the social expectations of the school, can 
be a factor that negatively affects minority parti- 
cipation. One study found that "the grades given 
to Mexican American students in citizenship 
subjects such as 'work habits’ and 'cooperation’ 
were consistently lower than those given to non- 
Mexicans".-^ 

Participation in some extracurricular activities 
involves financial demands. For Mexican Ameri- 
can and black students, a disproportionately large 
number of whom arc poor, the cost may be 
prohibitive. For example, in many high schools 
visited. Commission staff found the expense in- 
curred in being a cheerleader amounted to more 
than SSO. In one California high school with a 
60 percent Mexican American enrollment, the 
cost of uniforms and insurance was $176 for each 
cheerleader. 

In its mail survey the Commission sought 
information on the ethnic composition of par- 
ticipants in certain extracurricular activities, in- 
cluding student government, school newspaper, 
homecoming events, and chccrlcading. 

In the schools surveyed, the Commission found 
that, with only one exception, Mexican American 
students do not reach their proportionate rate 
of participation in any of the extracurricular 
activities studied. (See Table 4). This is true 
whether Chicano students constitute a majority 
or a minority of the enrollment. 

When all students attending schools SO percent 
or more Mexican American are taken ns a group, 
Mexican Americans comprise 75 percent of the 
enrollment. However, as participants in extra- 
curricular activities in these schools, they comprise 
from SO to 73 percent of the participants depend- 
ing on the activity, with the average rate of par- 



Sheldon, Paul M., "Mexican Americans in Urban 
Public Schools: An Exploration of the DropH)ut 
Problem", California Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. XII, No. 1, January 1961, pp. 21-26. 
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Table 4. Participation In Extracurricular Activities in Secondary Schools By Ethnicity 



Schools having MA Schools having MA 

Student Enrollments Student Enrollments 

of less than 50% greater than 50% 





Anglos 


Mexican 

American 


Anglos 


Mexican 

American 


Percent of Total Student Enrollment* 


72.8 


17.4 


19.2 


74.5 


Percent Participating as 










Student Body Presidents 


79.2 


8.6 


34.3 


65.7 


Student Body Vice Presidents 


79.0 


10.5 


35.3 


61.8 


Class Presidents 


73.0 


14.4 


26.8 


60.8 


Newspaper Editors 


76.3 


15.2 


35.5 


60.0 


Homecoming Queens 


74.3 


18.2 


23.1 


73.1 


Homecoming Queen's Court 


75.9 


14.2 


29.1 


68.0 


Cheerleaders 


75.7 


12.8 


44.9 


50.2 


Average Percent Participating In The Above 
Seven Extracurricular Activities 


76.2 


13.4 


32.7 


62.8 



* These figures represent the percent of alt students enrolled in these types of schools who are of each of these 
two ethnic groups. 



ticipation being 63 percent. By contrast, Anglo 
students comprise only 19 percent of the enroll- 
ment in these same schools, yet they make up from 
23 to 45 percent of the participants in the extra- 
curricular activities studied by the Commission. 

In schools where Mexican Americans repre- 
sent a minority of the enrollment (less than SO 
percent), they arc likewise underrepresented as 
participants in extracurricular activities. In these 
schools, Mexican Americans average 17 percent 
of the total cnrolimcnt, but average only 13 
percent participation in those extracurricular 
activities studied by the Commission. In only one 
ease, that of homecoming queen, Mexican Ameri- 
can students arc equitably represented. In the 
other six extracurricular activities studied, the 
representation ranged from 9 to 15 percent. 
Further, in these low Chicano density schools, 
the categories where the representation is the 
lowest arc in those activities traditionally seen 
as having the greater prestige and inHucncc, such 
as student body president and vice president. 
In these same schools, Anglo students represent 
73 percent of the student population and average 



76 percent participation, with the range being 
from 73 to 76 percent, depending on the activity. 

VI. SUMMARY 

The basic finding of this report is that minority 
students in the Southwest — Mexican Americans, 
blacks, American Indians — do not obtain the 
benefits of public education at a rate equal to 
that of their Anglo classmates. This is true 
regardless of the measure of school achievement 
used, 

The Commission has sought to evaluate school 
achievement by reference to five standard meas- 
ures: school holding power, reading achievement, 
grade repetitions, ovcragcncss, and participation 
in extracurricular activities. 

Without exception, minority students achieve 
at a lower rate than Anglos: their school folding 
power is lower; their reading achievement is 
poorer; their repetition of grades is more fre- 
quent; their ovcragcncss is more prevaient; and 
they participate in extracurricular activities to a 
lesser degree than their Anglo counterparts. 
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School Holding Power 

The proportion of minority students who 
remain in school through the 12th grade is 
significantly lower than that of Anglo students, 
with Mexican Americans demonstrating the most 
severe rate of attrition. The Commission estimates 
that out of every lUO Mexican American young- 
sters who enter first grade in the survey area, 
only 60 graduate from high school; only 67 of 
every 100 black first graders graduate from high 
school. In contrast, 86 of every 100 Anglos 
remain in school and receive high school diplomas. 

For Mexican Americans, there arc sharp 
dilTcrcnccs in school holding power among the 
five States. Of the two States with the largest 
Mexican American school enrollment — California 
and Texas — holding power is significantly greater 
in California where an estimated 64 percent of 
the Mexican American youngsters in the districts 
surveyed graduate. Texas, by contrast, demon- 
strates the poorest overall record of any of the 
States in its ability to hold Mexican American 
students. By the end of the eighth grade, Chicanos 
in the survey area have already lost 14 percent 
of their peers — almost as many as Anglos will 
loose by the 12th grade. Before tlic end of the 
12th grade, nearly half, or 47 percent, of the 
Mexican American pupils will Iiavc left school. 
In 1968, there were approximately 290,000 
Mexican Americans enrolled in grades 1 through 
6 in Texas public schools. If present holding 
power rates estimated by the Commission con- 
tinue, 140,000 of these young people will never 
receive a high school diploma. 

College entrance rates reveal an even greater 
gap between Anglos and minority group students. 
Nearly half the Anglo students who begin school 
continue on to college, but only about one of 
every four Chicano and black students do so. 

Among the five Southwestern States, minority 
high school graduates have the greatest likelihood 
of entering college in California. There, 51 per- 
cent of black graduates in the districts surveyed 
go on to college as do 44 percent of Chicanes. 
In Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, however, 
fewer than one out of every three Chicano liigh 
school graduates undertakes higher education. 

Reading Achievement 

Throughout the survey area, a disproportion- 



ately large number of Chicanos and other minor- 
ity youngsters lack reading skills commensurate 
with age and grade level expectations. At the 
fourth, cightli, and 12th grades the proportion 
of Mexican American and black students read- 
ing below grade level is generally twice as large 
as the proportion of Anglos reading below grade 
level. For the total Southwest survey area the 
percentage of minority students deficient in read- 
ing reaches as high as 63 and 70 percent in the 
12th grade for Chicanos and blacks respectively. 
In tlic eighth grade the Chicano youngster is 
2.3 times as likely as the Anglo to be reading 
below grade level while tlic black student is 
2.1 times as likely. 

Reading achievement becomes significantly 
lower for cliildrcn of all ethnic groups as tlicy 
advance in age and in grade level. For minority 
cliildren, however, the drop is more severe than 
for Anglos. At the fourth grade, 51 percent of 
the Mexican Americans and 56 percent of the 
blacks, compared with 25 percent of the Anglos 
in the survey area, arc reading below grade 
lc\'cl. By the eighth grade, corresponding figures 
arc 64 percent for Mexican Americans and 58 
percent for blacks. Further deterioration occurs 
by the 12th grade despite the fact tliat many of 
the poorest achievers have already left school. 
At this stage, 63 percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
cans arc reading below grade level as arc 7U 
percent of the blacks and 34 percent of the 
Anglos. 

The severity of reading retardation also in- 
creases the longer the Chicano and black young- 
sters remain in school. In the fourth grade, only 
17 percent of the Mexican American and 21 
percent of the black students arc reading two or 
more years below grade level. By the 12th grade, 
however, two of every five Mexican American 
children and more than half the black students 
arc at this iiow level of reading achievement. 

Intcrstaic comparisons reveal low achievement 
levels in reading for minority students in att 
States. In the California survey area 63 percent 
of the Chicanos at the 12tli grade level arc read- 
ing hclow grade level, while 59 percent of the 
black students at the same level arc experiencing 
reading deficiencies. In Texas, two-thirds of all 
Mexican Americans and more than 70 percent 
of all black 12th graders fail to achieve grade 
level expectations in reading. By contrast, in 
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none of the five States docs the percentage of 
Anglos reading below grade level reach such 
higli proportions. In fact, in only one State, 
Arizona, does the Anglo proportion approach the 
high percentages of minorities reading below 
grade level. 

Grade Repetition 

In the survey area, the Commission found that 
grade repetition rates for Mexican Americans 
arc significantly higher than for Anglos. Some 
16 percent of Mexican American students repeat 
tlic first grade as compared to 6 percent of the 
Anglos. Altliougli the disparity between Mexican 
Americans and Anglos at the fourth grade is not 
as wide as in the first grade, Mexican American 
pupils arc still twice as likely as Anglos to repeat 
this grade. The two States with the highest 
Mexican American pupil population, Texas and 
California, reveal significant difTcrenccs in repeti- 
tion rates. In the Texas schools surveyed, 22 
percent of Chicaiio pupils arc retained in first 
grade as compared to 10 percent in California. 

The purpose of grade repetition is to increase 
the level of achievement for the retained student. 
In fact, the students* ultimate achievement level 
docs not generally improve and, in addition, grade 
repetition predisposes the student to drop out 
before completion of high school. 

Ovcragcncss 

Another measure of achievement directly 
related to grade repetition is ovcragcncss for 
grade assignment. The Commission found that 
Medcan Americans in the survey area are as 
mu.:h as seven times as likely to be overage as 
their Anglo peers. The most significant dilferencc 
upp:ars in the eighth grade where more than 
9 percent of the Mexican American pupils arc 
ovc"igc us compared to a little more than I per- 
rev. for the Anglo students. In the Southwest as 
. whole the degree of ovcragcncss increases 
for Anglos and blacks throughout the schooling 
process, but actually decreases for Chicanos 
between the eighth and 12th grades. The probable 
explanation for this phenomenon is that a very 
large percentage of overage Mexican American 
pupils leave school before graduation. The Com- 
mission estimated that at least 42 percent of 
overage Mexican American students in the eighth 





grade do not continue in school through the 
12th grade. 

Again, comparing the two largest States, the 
dilTcrcncc is impressive. More than 16 percent 
of Chicano eighth graders arc overage in Texas. 
In California only about 2 percent are overage. 

Participation In Extracurricular Activities 

Involvement in extracurricular activities makes 
the school experience more meaningful and tends 
to enhance school holding power. The Commis- 
sion found, however, that Mexican American 
students arc underrepresented in extracurricular 
activities. This is true whether Mexican Americans 
constitute a majority or a minority of the student 
enrollment in a school. 

Thus, under all five measures of school achieve- 
ment minority children arc performing at signifi- 
cantly lower levels than Anglos. This report has 
sought only to present objective facts concerning 
the dilTercnccs in school achievement between 
minority and majority group students, not to 
account for them. Nevertheless, the Commission 
believes these wide dilTcrcnccs arc matters of 
crucial concern to the Nation. The ultimate test 
of a school system’s cITectivcncss is the perform- 
ance of its students. Under that test, our schools 
arc failing. 
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APPENDIX A 

UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20425 

VTAPF DIMKTOR 

r 




iv- 

I 

r.- 

V-. 

t;. 

*?• 



Dear Sir: 

In accordance with its responsibilities as a factfinding agency 
in the field of civil rights, the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights is undertaking a study of the educational status 
of Mexican American youths in a random sampling of school dis- 
tricts in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, 
In the course of this study, about 500 school districts and 
some schools within those districts are being surveyed. The 
study will provide a measure of the nature and extent 'of edu- 
cational opportunities which Mexican American youths are 
receiving in public schools of the Southwest and will furnish, 
for the first time, extensive information on Mexican American 
education. 



• The attached questionnaires call for data which are or can be 

I; compiled in your central district office and school plants. If 

your records or those of your principals do not contain all the 
information requested, however, you may obtain figures from 
i other available sources. 

^ Please have the principals of the schools designated on the 

Principal Information Forms complete the appropriate questlon- 
; nalre and return it to your office. In addition, we ask that 

you complete the Superintendent Information Form and forward it 
' at the same time with the Principal Information Forms using the 

r enclosed official envelope which requires no postage. Extra 

copies are enclosed for each respondent to use in completing 
^ the questionnaires and to keep for his records. All questlon- 

nalres should be returned by May 9^ 1969. 

It must be emphasized that criteria used in drawing a sample of 
schools and school districts were based on geographic repre- 
sentation and enrollment characteristics. In no case were 
complaints of any kind about discrimination a factor in selecting 
.. .. either schools or school districts. 
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It you have any questions, call collect or write to Henry N. 
Ramirez, Chief, Mexican American Studies Division, U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, Washington, D, C. 20425 (telephone: Area Code 
202, 382-8941), Please Indicate you are calling In reference to 
the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your assistance In this most Important study. 



Sincerely yours 




Howard A, Gllcksteln 
Acting Staff Director 



Enclosures 




GSA DC I I7.n 
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MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

Superintendent Information Form 



General Inttrudioni 



A. The person completing this questionnaire sho ufd be the superin tenden tor his official delega te. . 

B. Answers to each question should be given as of March 31. 1969 unless some other time period is requested. If informa' 
tion h not available for March 31. 1969. give it for the time closest to. or encompassing, that date. Pupil membership and 
personnel data may be given on this questionnaire as they were reported on the Title V/ Compliance Forms {Forms OS/CB 101 
and 102. Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Survey, required under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. due 
October 15. 1968). If a date other than March 31. 1969 or a time period otlier than that requested is used, please indicate which 
date or time period is used in the space provided or in the left hand margin next to the question. 

C. Use additional pages where necessary. 

D. INSTRUCTIONS FOR DETERMINING ETHNIC AND RACIAL GROUPINGS: Wherever ethnic and racial data are 
requested, it is suggested that visual means be used to make such identification. Individuals should not be questioned or singled 
out in any way about their racial or ethnic lineage. For purposes of this questionnaire, please use the following classifications: 



I. SPANISH Persons considered in school or community to h'. otmexican. Central American. Cuban. 

SUR NAMED Puerto Rican. Latin American, or other Sprnish speaking origin. This group is often referred 

AMER I CAN: to as Mexican American. Spanish Ameria n. or Latin American; local usage varies grea tly. In 

this questionnaire, the terms "Mexican Ar.'erican" and "Spanish Surnamed American" are 
used interchartgeably. 

II. NEGRO: Persons considered in school or community to be of Negroid or black A frican origin. 

ill. ANGLO: White persons not usually considered in school or community to be members of any of the 

above ethnic or racial categories. 



iv. OTHER: 



Persons considered as "nomAnglo" and who are not classifiable as Spanish Sumamed American 
or Negro. Include as "Other" such persons as Orientals or American Indians. 



B. If a question is no t applicable, if information is no t available, or if you must estimate, please use the common, standard 
abbreviations printed on the bottom of each page. 



OFFICIAL DISTRICT NAME 



DISTRICT MAILING ADDRESS 

Street Addreu at P. O. Box Number 



Town County State Zip Code 



TELEPHONE NUMBER < _ > 

Area Code Number 

NAME OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

SIGNATURE DATE 

NAME AND TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FILLING OUT THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IF OTHER THAN 
SUPERINTENDENT 

SIG N ATU R E DAT E 



LEQ£ND: l/nAnown-UNK4:£'rr/r7wre-EST<:Nori4pp//ot>r«-NA.; Not Areileble^l: None-0 
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BiKlget Burttu No, HS'SBBOOI; Approval Eiipifet Februwy 28. 1970 



MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

Superintendent Information Form 



1. List all the schools in this district. For each school, give the average daily 

attendance for t/ie mont/i of October 1968. Rourxl answers to the nearest 

whole number. Time period if other thin October 1968 

Use additional pages where necessary. 



School Name 


For USeen UM only 


Avtragt Daily Attendance* 

























































































































































































































































•Average dsltg arrandanc* h the aggregate of the attendance for each of the dayt during the stated reporting period divided bg the number of days 
the school Met acruaUy <n tmian during chat period, Only days on whkh pupils are under the guidance and direction of teachers should be 
eonsidaredasdaytin session. 




LEGEND: Unknown-tiHK.; £stimata-lST,; Not Appftcabte-NA.: Not Avaffable^l: None-0 
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QuesUom 2 and 3 instructions: if then is only one secondary school in this district, do not answer questions 2 and 3. 
Proceed to question 4. . 



A. Name the secondary school in this district which had the highest percentage of its 1968 
graduates enter two or four year colleges. 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



B. Whit percent of that schoors 1968 graduates entered two or four year colleges? % 

C. What percent of that school's 1968 Spanish Surnamed graduates entered two or four year coiiegM? % 



3. Name the secondary school in this district which hat had the highest dropout rate so far 
this year.. 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



Question 4 instructions: ff there is only one elementary school in this district, do not answer question 4. Proceedto 
question 5. 



4. Name the elementary school in this district whose pupils had the highest average reading 
achievement test scores in the 1967*1968 school year. 



FOR USCCR USE ONLY 



5 . // since June 1968 this district has conducted, sponsored or paid for any in-service teacher training for any course in column 

(i), enter the appropriate data about that training in columns fii) through fv). If this district hat not conducted, sponsored or 
paid for any such training since June 1968, check here □ and proceed to Question 6. 



III 

Count 


im 


Ilii) 


liv) 


M 


Total number of 
hours this CO uraa 
met, par taachar — 
lummar 1968 


Total number of 
hours thh course 
met, par taachar — 
acadamk yoar 
tgse-tpGQ 


Number of 
taacharsin 
In-saryka trsirtlng 
inMimmw1968 


Number of 
taachan in 
(tvaarvica training 
in aeadamtc yaar 
1068-1969 


A. English at a second language for the Spanish speaking 
(Instruction In English (or those who know little or 
no English) 










B. Bilingual education (instruction in both Spanish and 
English so that the mother tongue It strengthened 
concurrent with the pupil learning a second language 










C* Mexican or Spanish history or culture 










D. Mexican American, Spanish Anwrican, or Hispanic 
history or culture 










E, Remedial reeding 










F, Other subjects relative to Mexican Americans: 
(SDecifv.1 












— 





LEGEND: U/)know/»-UNK.;Frr/mar*-EST.;NorApp//caeN>NA.;/VorAra/MJe-7;/Vone-0 
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6. 


List the professional personnel for this district as of 
March 31, 1S69, by ethnic and by educational background. 
Give data about these individuals in as many (vertica.'l 
columns as requested. Do not assign any individual to 
more than one (horirontall row. Although it Is recognized 
that a person’s activities may fall under more than one 
category, each person should be assigned m accordance with 
his major activity. Exclude personnel assigned to schools. 


ETHNiCQROUP 


EDUCATION 


(it 


(Ml 


(Mil 


(hi 


(«l 


(vil 


(vMl 


.9 

ii 

3 3 

zw 


a 

& 

z 

b 

i 

z 


s 

e 

< 

t 

i 

3 

z 


£ 

0 

1 
z 


t 

eS 

1 - 
ZP3 O 


h 

1 ? 

hi 

3 It 0 
ZOO 


£ 

5 & 

so 
k V 

P 8 
c u 
3 a 
ZQ 


A. 


Superintendent of schools (or acting) 
















B. 


Associate Superintendents of schools 
















C. 


Assistant superintendents of Khools 
















D. 


Psychotogists or psychometrists 
















E. 


Social worken 
















F. 


Attendance officers 
















G. 


Federal programs directors 
















H. 


Curriculum directors 
















1. 


Community relations specialists 
















J. 


All others not assigned to Khools 1 

















7. Uiing one line for each Board o f Trustees member, list the principal occupation of each by code number. Refer *o the fist 
below for code. If you cannot ascertain which code is appropriate for a given Board Me.’nber, specify his occupation, indicate 
ethnic group, the number of yews each has served on the Board, and years of education. 



Occupation It coda numbtr 
h not known 


ill 


titi 


(ml 


th) 


U) 


(ri) 


(nil 


Occupation 

coda 

number 


Spanish 
Surntmad 
Amir lean 


Nagra 


Anslo 


Othar 


Number of 
years santad 

on Board 


Number of yaars 
o< school complatad 
or Nghast dagrat atlairMd 


1. 
















2. 
















3. 
















4. 
















5. 
















6. 
















7. 
















8. 
















9. 
















10. 
















11. 

















1. Sutirms owners, oWdalt and trtanagert 
2 Profmsiotml and tKhi\kW ttrrket 

3. Fmtrmt 

4. C^la'.ndchtiGat 

5. Skltl»dcrafTstn»n.othartklll»</wofkefSandtofumn 



£ SimiikilM oparwton end umkilha vMrkart 

7. 5irvJc« MorA«r> 

B. Hontawivet 
9. fittktd 



8. Kai thti district employed consultants on Mexican American educational affairs or problems this Mhoot year?fC/>ecAr one 



only.) 




A. 


□ 


No 


B. 


□ 


Yes, for a total of one day only 


C. 


□ 


Yes. for a total of two to four days 


D. 


□ 


Yes. for a total of five to seven days 


E. 


□ 


Yes. for a total of eight to ten days 


F. 


□ 


Yes. for a total of more than ten days 



LEGEND: UnknoMt-UNK.:£it/mite-^EST.:Mit/ipP/Jcabt^NA.:Ror/iw/t»b/a-?:Rone-0 
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9. Has this district appointed, elected arreoosnized a district-wide volunteer advisory board (or committee) on Mexican American 
educational affairs or problems, which has held meetings this school vear?fC/)ec/rone onfyJ 

A. □ No 

B. □ Yes, it has met only one; this year. 

C. □ Yes, it has met for a tatiil at two to five times this year. 

D. □ Yes, it has met for a total ot six to fifteen times this year. 

E. □ Yes, it has met for a total nf more than fifteen times this year. 

10. if you answered "Yes'* to question 9, what actions, programs or policies has the committee recommended during the 1968* 
1969 school yearTfe/rec/r n// which apply.} 

A. □ Ethnic balance in schools 

B. □ In service teacher training in Mexican American history or culture, or in bilingual education, or in English as a 

second language 

C. □ Employment of Spanish Sumamed teachers or administrators 

D. □ Pupil exchange programs with other districts or schools 

E. □ Expanded PTA activities relative to Mexican Americans 

F. □ Changes In curriculum to make it more relevant for Mexican Americans 

G. □ Bilinguahbicultural organiration in a school or the school system 

H. □ Other (SpeafyJ 



11. Does this district have a written school board policy discouraging the use of Spanish b^ Mexican American pupils: 

A. On the school grounds? Yes Of No 

B. In the classroom (except Spanish classes)? Yds Dr No Cl2 

If you answered "Yes" to A or B above (question t N, please attach a copy of that policy and 
give us the date it was made effective. 



12. As of March 31, 1969, what was the total school district membership, by ethnic group, in the fottowing grades: 





(it 


till 


(iill 


livt 


(v) 


Numbir Spanish 
Suriutnsd Amef lean 


Numbv Nrgro 


Numbtr Anglo 


NumbwOlhtr 


Total Nunibw 


A. 


First Grade 












B. 


Fourth Grade 












C. 


Eighth Grade 












D. 


Twelfth Grade 













FOn USCCR USE ONLY 



1 3. Use the following space and additional pages, if necessary, to give us further comments relative to this questionnaire. 
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APPENDIX B 




UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 20425 



VTAFF OtMCTCW 



r 



1 



L 

Dnr Sii*. 



J 



In accordance with its lesponsibiUttes as a factrmding agency in the Held of civil rights, the United States Com* 
mission on Civil Rights is undertaking a study of the educational status of Mexican American youths in a random 
sampling of school districts In Arizona, CalirotnU, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, in the course of this study, 
about SOO school districts and some schools within those districts are being surveyed. The study will provide a 
measure of the nature and extent of educational opportunities whtdi Mexican American youths are receiving in 
public schcr^ls of the Southwest and will furnish. Tor the first time, extensive information on Mexican American 
education. 

The attached questionnaires call for data whichare or can be compiled in your central district office and school 
plants. If your records or those of your principals do not contain all the information requested, however, you 
may obtain figures from other available sources. 

Please have the principals of the schools designated on the Principal Information Forms complete the appropriate ' 
questionnaire and return it to your office. In addition, we ask that you complete the Superintendent Information 
Form and forward it at the same time with the hincjpal Iriformation Forms using the enclosed official envelope 
which requires no postage. Extra copies are enclosed for each respondent to use in completing the questionnaires 
and to keep for his records. All questionnaires should be returned by May 9, 1969. 

It must be emphasized that criteria used in drawing a sample of schools and school districts were based on geo* 
graphic representation and enrollment characltrKtics. In no case were complaints of any kind about discrimination 
a factor in selecting either scltools or school districts. 

If you have any questions, caj) collect or write to Henry M. Ramirez, Chief, Mexican American Studies Division, 
U.S. Commission on Civil Ri^)us, Washington, D. C. 20425 (telephone: Area Code 202, 382*S941 ). Please 
indicate you are calling in reference to the questionnaire. 

Thank you for your assistance in this most important study. 



Sincerely yours, 




Enclosures 



Howard A. Glickstein 
Acting Staff Director 
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MaXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

School Principal Information Form 



Gtneral Instructions: 



A, The penon comple ting this questionnaire should be the school principal or his olficial delega te. 



B. Answers to each question should be given as of March 3 1, 1969 unless soma other time period is requested. If rnfomia* 
thn is not available for March 31, 1969, give it for the time closest to, or encompassing, that date. Pupil membership and par- 
sonnet data may be given on this questionnaire as they were reported on the Title VI Compliance Forms (Forms OS/CR 101 and 
102, Fall 1968 Elementary and Secondary School Survey, required under Title VI of the Civil Rifats Act of 1964, due October 
15, 1968). If a date other than March 31, 1969 or a time period other than that requested is used, pfease indkata which date or 
time period is used in the space provided or in the left hand margin next to the question, 

C. Use additional pages where necessary, 

D. Instnjctlons for determining atfinic and racial groupings: Mterever ethnic and racial da ta is nquested, it is suggested 
that visuaf means be used to make such identifkation. Individuals drould not be questioned or sirTgled out in any way about their 
racial or ethnic lineage. For purposes of this questionnaire, please use die following clasdlhathns: 



1. 


SPANISH 




SURNAMED 




AMERICAN: 


ii 


NEGRO: 


ill. 


ANGLO: 


w. 


OTHER: 



Persons considered in school or community to be of Mexican, Central Amerkan, Cuban, 
Puerto Hkan, Latin American or Spanish-speaking origin. This group is olten referred to as 
Mexican, Spanish Americm, or Latin A merican; local usage varies greatfy. For the purposes 
in diis questionnaire the terms "Mexican American" and "Spanish Sumamed American" are 
used interchangeabfy. 

Persons considered in school or community to be of Negroid or bfack Afrkan origin. 

White persons f}ot usually considered in school or community to be membersofany of the 
above ethnk or raciaf categories 

Persons considered "non-Anglo" and who are not dassiUahie as Spanish Surnamed Americm 
or Negro, Include as "Other" sucA parsons as Orienulstx' American /ndians. 



E, If a quesdon Is no t applicable. It Intormation is not availsbie, or if you must estimate, please use the comm on, 
standard abbreviatiorss printed on the bottom of each page, 

F. A fter completing all items in this questionnaire, plessa return the questiormain in accordance with your superinten* 
dent's instructions. 



SCHOOL NAME. 



MAILING ADDRESS 












S(r»«t Addmt or P,0, Sox No, 








TELEPHONE NUMBER 
NAME OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Town 

Atwa Codt Number 


County 


Stare 


Zip Cotie 


NAME OF PRINCIPAL 











SIGNATURE, DATE 

NAME AND TITLE OF PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR FILLING OUT QUESTIONNAIRE IF OTHER THAN THE 
PRINCIPAL 



SIGNATURE^ DATE. 

LEGEND: Un*/xiiwn-UNK<;£rt/inai»-eST.:not4A>tfca6l>a-NA.;A/of AM/ta6h*-7;f/one-0 
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Bud^ttBurtM No. 115-S69001; Approval ExP<rn FabruirY 28, 1970. 



MEXICAN AMERICAN EDUCATION STUDY 

School Prlndptl Information Form 



1. If thli ichool hatreotIvadESEA, Title I fundiduring thocurrent (19€8>1969) tchool year, chfd( htra. C3 

2. Iithiitchool: (Check no more than one J 

A. □ A social adjustment school primarily for children who have disciplinary problems? 

B. □ Primarily for the phystceily harKlicapped? 

C. □ Primarily for the mentally retarded? 

D. □ Primarily for the emotionally disturbed? 

E. □ (Caflfomle only), A continuation school? 

F. □ Ortjanlzed primarily as some combination of A, B, C, D, or E? (Specify.) 

If you checked any of ^e above (A, B, C, D, E, or F in question 2), do not ansvi^r any further fluettlo ns: return dtliques' 
tionnalre In accordance with your superinterH^t'i initructhni. 

3. What was the average dally attendance for this school In the month of October 1968 or. if not available for that month, for 
the time period nearest to or Including October 1968? (Bound aniwer to nearest number i 

Time period if not October 1968^ 

Queitlon 3 Initructloni: Average Daily Attendance Is the aggregate of the attendance for each of the days during the 
stated reporting period divided by the number of days school was actuatiy in session during that period. Only days on 
which pupils are under the guidance and direction of teachers dtouid be considered as days in session. 



4. Which best describes the locality (incorporated or unincorporated) of this school? (Check one only.) 

A. □ Under 6,000 inhabitants 

B. □ 5,000 to 49,999 Inhabitants 

C. □ 50.000 to 250,000 inhabitants 

D. □ Over 250.000 inhabitants 

6. Which best describes the attendance area of this school (the area from which the majority of pupils coma)? (Check one 
onfyJ 

A. □ A rural area 

B. DA suburb 

C. □ A town or a city 

6. How many square feet of outdoor play area (including athletic area) does this school have? (Bound answer to the nearest 

thousand square feet) 

7. Is (are) any grade(s) In this school (excluding kindergarten) on double sessions? Yes □ r No □ 2 



UOEND: Unknomi~MHK-tesdinat9~tSX.:NotApptkabk~Hk.;NotAvetlable-qiNQna-q 
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List full time staff by ethnic group -^nd professional 
background as of March 3 1. 1PS9 unless data are unavailable 
for that date. In that case follow General Instructions, (tern 0. 
page 2. 

Reporting date if not March 31. 1969 

00 NOT assign any individual to more than one horizontal 
row; assign each in accordarree with hh major acti vity. Assign 
individuals to as many columns as are applicable. 

NOTE: Columns (Hi through (v) should total column (i). 


Ethnic Oroup 


Education 


EXSMriaftct 


10 


(ill 


(Uil 


IM 


(vi 


(vO 


(«fil 


(viiil 


0x1 


(xl 


1 

E 

9 

z 

“m 

O 


c 

,5 

i 

< 

1 

1 

to 

.-5 

S 

to 

s 

E 

z 


0 
z 

1 
z 


o 

? 

< 

E 

3 

z 


5 

E 

3 

Z 


o 

$ 

9 

0 

1 
CD 
JZ 

"i 

E 

Z 


c 

c 

It 

II 

II 

zo 


) 

D 

\ 

Q 

1 

1 

z 


i 

If 

ll 

3 « 

£ IS 
■5 8 

S-l 

15 

z « 


li 

is 
: 8 

.c .• 
1 1 
s : 

li 


A. Fulhtime professional nonteacNng staff: 




f 


















(11 Principal 






















(21 Vice (assistant) principals 






















(3) counselors 






















(4) Librariens 






















(5) Other igll-tirra professioniil nonteachiny staff 






















B. Full-time professioiuil instructional staff (teachers) 






















C. Secretaries, itenograrhar s. bookkeepers and other 

clerical staff 






















0. Custodians, girdenen. and other mainteiUince staff 






















E. Full-time teKher aids (In ciaswooms) 























9 . How niany people are employed part-time in the following 


(}| 


III) 


capacities (n this school? 


Number ol pcopti 


FuU time equlMlertcn 


A. Professional nonteaching staff 






B. Professional instructional staff (teachers) 







OuBstion 9 instructhns: Fu/Mime equivalence is the amount of empfoyed time required in a part^tfma position expressed 
in proportion to that required in a fulhtime position, with ‘I** representing one fulitime position. (8outydF.T.B. answers 
to the nearest whole number.) 



10. What IS thsprincipil ‘1 annual Mliry? (Round answer to the nearest hundred dottan) $ 

11. For how many yeart hai tha present principal bean principal of this ^ 

12. Indicate for approximately how many months the principal li r^larly at work In the school plant. (Check the alternative 
which is most accurate.) 

A. □ Eleven months or more, futt-time 

B. □ Ten months, fulhtime 

C. □ Nine months, fulMtme 

0. □ Eight months or fewer, full-time 

E. □ Fartt\me (explain.) 



LEOeNOt Unknown-\mK.i£tU/nM»-^sr.iNotApptkabSa~HA.;NotAwltibi»-7;None-0 
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13. Whit number of the fulhtimo profeuional Initnicti’onal staff (teachers) in this school earn the following lalaries? Do not 
include extra pay assignmenttl 

A. Less than S4,(X)0 for sdiool year 

B. S4,000 to $5,999 for school year 

C. $6,000 to $7,999 for school year 

D. $8,000 to $9,999 for school year 

E. $10,000 to $1 1 ,999 for school year 

F. $12,000 or above for school year 

Question 13 instructions: The total of lirtes A thn ugh F should equal the number of fvlhtime teachers in this school. (See 
question 8, line B, column ti). 



Give the number of pupils in membership in the following 
^ classes and grades as of March 31, 1969 by ethnic grwp. If 
data are unavailable for this date, refer to General Instructions, 
item 8, page 2. Do not include kindergarten, prekindergarten 
or Head Start as the lowest grade. Start with grade 1. 

Reooftina date if not March 31. 19fi9 


(I) 


(H) 


liil) 


{M 


Iv) 


I 

1 


Number Spanish 
Surnamid Anserican 


0 

9 

z 

i 

i 

z 


1 

Number Anglo 


Number Other 




A. Lowest grade in this school tspecify, f 












B. Highest grade In this school fspeciYK' 1 












C. Classes for the mentally retarded 













If this school housed grade 12, in the 1967’> 1968 school 
year, answer A, B, C, and D of this question. Otherwise, 
proceed to question 16. 


Ill 


(III 


iml 


livl 


5 

1 

1 f 1 

z<^l 


Number Negro 


Number Anglo 


Number Other 
1 


A. How many pupils were graduated from this school from 
July 1,1967 to June 30. 1968? 










B. Of "A" above, how many entered a two or four year 
college by March 31, 1969? 










C, Of "A" above, how many entered some post high school 
educational program other than a two or four year college 
by March 31, 1969? IForexample, beauty school, 
vocational school, or business school. Do not include 
military service.} 










D, Of "A" above, how many entered military service prior 
to March 31,1969? 
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For faculties fitted below, give tbe information requntedin 
columns (if through ( vf. Do not include an y given fecifity on 
more then one horiiontti line. Coun f facilities only bv their 
most frequent designation, (eg., a room which is used pre- 
dominantly as a vience laboratory should not be counted as a 
classroom.! 


(II 


(III 


(lUI 


(b) 


(«) 


1 

3 

Z 

a 

o 


Total pupil capacity 
(lagal capacity!* 


0 

1 

c 1 

il 


Number adaquataly 
•quipped for your 
program 


li 

m 


A. Cafttorlumi (multipurpoMroomi dnlgntd foruHua 
combinition cafattria, auditorium and/or g^’mnatium) 












6. Cafittriat 












C. Auditoriumt 












D. Gymnariumt 












C Central librariaa 












F. NunnofUcasUnlinniritt)** 












G. Elacironic lanouaga laboratoriai 












H. Sclinci laboraioriaa 












1. Shop rooms 












J. Pomaitic scianca rooms 












K. PortaMa clasarooms (Do not include any rooms counted 

in A through J.f 












L. Regular classrooms (Do not include any rooms counted 
in A through K.f 












M. Swimming poolt 












N. Books in library //?oundanswe/’ to naaresrAundred. Do 
not count periodicals} 













*(m U t»gst etpKlty It not knovuru roport th$ numbor of pu$^!t wAo eon 6# m§t»d or cm comtontHi tii* twdUty. 
* * Pupif captcftf mnnt numb&r o f bodi. 



Answer '*Yes“or "No*" to line A for each cofumn. If you 
answer "Ves" to "A ’* for any cofumn. please complete the 
questions in the rest of that column. 


(1) 


(ill 


(Ull 


(i«) 


l«) 


lu^u) o 


® l. a 

c£5 gc s 

3££||«| 

iiUsiil 


■iir 
1 1 
S|ll 

2^x8 


■ •o 

l{ 

|l| 

s M 8 


? 

’■8 

e 

3 

a 


A. Does this school offer this subject or course? 












B. For how many yean has this subject or course been 
taught It this echool? 












C. How many pupils are taking this subject or are 

enrolled 1 1 this course this year? (Include pupHsof ail 
ethnic bxkgrounds.) 












D. How many Spenidi Sumamed pupils ara taking this 
subject or are enrolled In this course this year? 












E. How many clock hours awsek does this subject or 
■ course meet, par pupil, in thi following grades: 
Kindargsrten anC/orPrekIndergarttn? 




•• 








1st grade? 












2nd grade? 












3rd grade? 












4th grade? 












6th grade? 
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(continued) 


(1) 


(III 


(HO 


<u) 


M 


• O St ^ 5 

mil? 


a| = 
|cw|'8‘5 8 

5 Jc J 


.3 8^ 

III 

Ifli 

sMs 


If 


? 

■g 

■•6 

1 

(E 


Gth grids? 












7tti grade? 












8th grads? 












Bth grads? 












10th grade? 












11th grads? 












12th grade? 












F. How many of tha taachera who teach this subject or 

or course have had two or more courses (6 samester hours 
or moral in applicable sut^ect matter? 












G. How many teachers teach this subiect or course? 













^ f Elementary schoolt only! As of March 31, 1969 by 
ethnic group, how many pupils were: 


( 1 ) 


(III 


( 111 ) 


llv) 


5 

Ils 

ill 


1 

z 

1 

3 

z 


Number Anglo 


b 

c 

6 

1 

z 


A, Repeating tha lint grad# this year? 










B. In the flnt grads, but two yaars or more overage for 
the first grade? 











Does tills school discourage Mexican Amtrtcin pupils from speaking Spanish: 

A. On the school grounds? Yet No □? 

B. In the daitroom (except Yet Dr No □? 

Spanish class or Spanish Club)? 



If you checked "Yas” to A or B abova (question 19) tn what way does this school discourage the speaking of Spanish? 
(Check all which apply.} 



A. □ Requiring staff to correct those who speak Spanish 

B. □ Suggesting that staff correct those who speak Spanish 

C. □ Encouraging other pupils to correct those who apeak Spanish 

D. □ Providing pupil monitors to conect those who speak Spanish 

E. □ Disciplining persistent speakers of Spanish 

F. □ U tinting other methods (Spacily.l 



' 0 ) 



Is there currently a written poltt,^ for this school regarding the um of Spanish? 
Yes □; No 02 //yes, please artach a copy of that policy and give us the 

date it became effectlve.^^ 



LEQEND: Lrnk/MMn-UNKj fU/mat»-EST.; Mor App/kaUe«-NA.; Not Availabk^r, /Vone-O 
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If you checkod *'No" to A or B In question 19, does iMi school encourags the spesking of Spinlih (outsids Spantih clast of 
Spiniih dub)7 Yss No 

23. Doat this school providi for (Check atl whkh tpply.} 

A. □ School wide celebration of 16 de Septiembre? 

B. □ Classroom cdebration of 16 de Septiembre? 

C. DA unit or more on Mexican cooking in home economics classes? 

D. □ Special units on Mexican American, Spanish American or Hispanic history in social studies programs? 

E. □ Special assemblies dealing with Mexican or Spanish culture? 

F. □ Other act! vi ties relative to Mexican Americans? (Specify.} 






The following is a list of pouibta reasons for suspentiom 



A. 


Violation of dress code or grooming code 


H. 


Drug use 


B. 


Use of foul language 


1. 


Tardiness 


C. 


Disrespect for teachers 


J. 


Consumption of alcohol 


D. 


Destruction of school property 


K. 


F 1(1^ ting 


E. 


Truancy 


L. 


Other (Specify.} 


F. 


Speaking Spanish 






G. 


Smoking 







For each ethnic group. lUt the lettert of the five most common reasons for suspens/on in order of the/V importance. 



Spanish Sumamed 

American 

r 


Negro 

1 . 


Anglo 

1. 


Other 

1. 


7. 


2. 


2- 


7 


a. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


A. 


4. 


_ 4. 


4. 


5. 


5. 


B. 


5, 


(Btementary schools only} In this ichool, what number of Spanish Sumamed fint gradera speak English as well as the average 

Anglo firat groHar? 




(Secondary schools only} List the number of pupils In the following 
offices and activities by ethnic gfoup as of March 31, 1969r unless 
otherwise specified. 


(0 


(ill 


(Uil 


((«) 


C 

WP C 

111 

Zw*t 


1 

z 

1 

3 

z 


Number Anglo 


Number Other 


A. President of student body 1 highest elactad or appointed student 
office) 










B. Vice-president of student body isecond highest elected or appointed 
student office) 










C. Presidents of freshman, sophomore, fun lor, and senior classes 










0, Editorial staff of school paper 










E. Homecoming queen (or football queen), 1968. 










F. Homecoming queen's (or football queen's) court, 1968 










G. Cheer leaders (or song leaders) 











27. At which of the following times does this school normally hold PTA meetings? (Check one only.) 
A. □ Morning B. □ Afternoon C. □ Evening 
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28. How often does the PTA meet? (Check the one vAtkh most eccurate^ applies,! 

A. □ Weekly B. □ Monthly C. □ Quarterly 0. □ Annually 

Q, How many Spanish Sumamed adults attended the last regular PTA meeting (not a special program)? 

30. How many adults (include all ethnic groups) attended the last regular PTA meeting (not a special program)? 

In what languageare notices to parents written? (Check one only J 

A. □ English 

B. L/ Spanish 

C. □ English and Spanish 

D. □ Olher (BxpfainJ 



In what language are PTA meetings of this school conducted? (Check one only,! 

A. □ English 

B . □ Spanish 

C. □ English and Spanish 

D. □ Other 



^ Which one of the following best describes the practice for assigning pupils to this school? (Check one only.! 

A. □ Pupils residing in this attendance area attend this school with no or few transfers allowed. 

B. □ Pupils residing in this attendance area generally attend this school but transfers are frequently allowed. 

C. □ Pupils are assigned to this school on the basis of Intelligence, achievement, or their program of study. 

0. □ Any pupil residing in this school district may attend this school. 

E. □ Some other practice is followed. (Describe briefly.! 






What percent of the Spanish Sumamed pupils in this school come from families with a total annual Income of: (Estimate.! 
A. Below $3.000? % B, Over $10«X)? % 



What percent of the Anglo pupils In this school come from families with a total annual Income of: (Estimate.! 
A. Below$3.000? % B. Over $10.000? % 

^ What percent of the Negro pupils In this school come from families with a total annual income of: (Estimate,! 
A. Below $3, 000? % B, Over $10.000? % 

^ What percent of the Other pupils in this school come from families with a total annual income of: (Estimate.! 
A. Below $3.000? % B. Over $10,000? % 



^ What percent of the Spanish Sumamed pupils in this school come from families In whkh the hif^est educational att^nment 
level of the head of the household Is: (Estimate.! 



A. 


Q fn 5vea«? 




% 


B. 


6 f n H yM«? 




% 


C. 


Snmphi^ «chnnl7 




% 


D. 


High school graduate? 




% 


E. 


Rnmflcnileqe? 




% 


F. 


rnttpgp graHuafp? 




% 


G. 


Total 


100 - 


% 
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What pafcant of thi Anglo pupili in thii ichool coma from fvnilin in which the hiffhitt educational attainment level of the 
head of the household Is: fCxtimate.i 



A. 

B. 


0 to 5 years? 

6 tn R yvan? 


% 

_% 


C. 


high rrhnai? 


_% 


D. 


High school graduate? 


H. 


E. 


Some enilt^? 


% 


F. 


Cnlt^ graHuat*? 


% 


G. 


Total 


100 % 






% 



What percent of the Negro puplli In this school come from families In which the highest educational attainment 
level of the head of the houaehold Is: (EutmateJ 



A. 


0 to 5 Years? 


% 


B. 


6 to 8 years? 


% 


C. 


Some high school? 


% 


D. 


High school graduate? 


% 


E. 


Same college? 




F. 


College graduate? 


% 


G. 


Total 


lilQ % 



What percent of the Other pupils in this school come from families in which the highest educational attainment 
level of the head of the household Is: iEstimateJ 



A. 


0 so 5 years? 




% 


B. 


6 to 8 years? 




% 


C. 


Some high school? 




% 


D. 


High school graduate? 




% 


E. 


Same college? 




% 


F. 


College graduate? 




% 


G. 


Total 


IIXL 


% 



Q 



Does this Khool practice grouping or tradcing? 



Yei Qt No 02 



43. If YOU answered “Yes" to question 42, for how many years has this Khool practiced grouping or tracking?. 



44. If you answered “Yes" to question 42, at what grade level does this Khool start grouping or tracking?. 



Rate each of the following criteria for grouping, tracking, 
or promotion according to its importance in d\is school. 


m 


(ii) 


(llil 


livl 


Vary 

important 


Important 


Of ilttla 
Importanca 


Of no 
Importanca 


A. 


Scores on standardized ach lavement tests 










B. 


IQ test results 










C. 


Reading grade levels 










D. 


Student scholastic performances (grades) 










E. 


Emotional and phy steal maturity 










F. 


Student interests and study habits 










G. 


Parental prtlerences 










H. 


Student preferences 










1. 


Teacher referrals 










J. 


Other (Soxifv.) 











Questicns46 thru 48 initmetions: Complete the following questions for grades 4, 8 and/or 12. If none of these grades are 
housed, complete these questions for yourhi^/hest grade and in the space available indicate the grade for which data are 
supplied. 
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D. Reading not more than six months below but 
not more than six months above grade levei? 
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G. Total numtoar of pupils in this grad*, fthmsum 
of/inesA through F should equal the total 
number of pupils in (h^grac/eb/emmc 
group.! 
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46. (continued) 

As of March 31, 1969, by etimic group, how 
many pupils m this grade were: 


O. (SecondMry schools only) Enrolled primarily 
in classes designed to prepare them for 
immediate employment or for entrance into 
technicaJ. vocational, or occupational 
schools? 


P. rSecondtry schools only) Enrolled primarily 
In classes not designed for preparation of the 
actK {ties mentioned In N or O above? 


Q. (Secondary schools only) Total of lines N.O. 

and P; the sum of lines N« 0, and P should 
equal the total pupil membership in this 
grade by ethnic group. 


R. In average daily attendance during March 

19697 (See question 3 for definition of A DA.) 


‘‘ft 

c 

UJ 

*0 

'S 

e 

i 

I 

% 

£ 

£ 

M 

Ui ^ 

ui 


T, Enrolled fn lowest ability level of English 
class (excluding mentally retarded classes)? 
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Does this school group 
' or track students 

according to ability 
or achievement iit 
this grade? 


Gr«dt 4 or tptcify 


Gradt 6 


Gradt 12 


A. □ Yes, for all students 

B. □ Yes, for highest 

achieving students only 

C. □ Yes, for lowest 

achieving students nnly 

0. □ Yes, for highest and 
lowest achieving 
students only 

E. □ Yes, some plan other 
than the above is 
followed. (Specify.! 


A. □ Yes, for all students 

B. □ Yes, for highest 

achieving students only 

C. □ Yes, for lowest 

achieving students only 

0. □ Yes, for highest and 
lowest achieving 
students only 

E. □ Yes, some plan other 
than the above is 
followed. (Specify.! 


A. □ Yes, for all students 

B. □ Yes, for highest 

achieving students only 

C. □ Yes, for lowest 

achieving students only 

0. □ Yes, for highest and 
lowest achieving 
students only 

E. □ Yes, some pli^n other 
than the above is 
followed, (Specify.} 





F.DNo 


F. DNo 


f.UUo 


W If ytvi Checked A. B,C, 


A. □ Pupils arc placed in u 


A. n Pupils are placed in a 


A. □ Pupils are placed in a 


• D or E above (question 


particular group and 


particular group and 


particular group and 


47) on any grade, check 


attend alt classes within 


atterxJ all riasses within 


attend all classes within 


which of the foUowing 


this group. 


this group. 


this group. 


best describes the sys- 
tem of grouping in 
that grade. 


B. □ Pupils may be in differ- 
ent groups for different 


B. □ Pupils may be in differ- 
ent groups for different 


B. U Pupils may be in differ- 
ent groups for different 


subjects deperxJing on 
their ability in that 
subject. 


subjects depending on 
their ability in that 
subject. 


subjects depending on 
their ability in that 
subject. 



49. Use the foUowing spave and additional pages, if ntxessary, to give us further comments retatfye to this questionnaire. 



LEGEND: L//)A/)own-UNKM* fir/m«w-EST.; Not AppIleatfe-UA,: Not A¥oifMbt»-7; Nono-0 
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APPENDIX C 

Methodology Used to Estimate School iloluing 
Power 

I. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The basic information usciSn estimating hold- 
ing power rates for clcmcntary^and secondary 
schools in the Southwest was the enrollment data 
supplied by district superintendents on the number 
of students of each ethnic group enrolled in 
grades 4, 8, and 12 in spring 1969. This type of 
static data arc sometimes used alone to obtain a 
crude measure of holding power by comparing 
enrollments in lower and higher grades. However, 
such a measure docs not take into account differ- 
ences in population size from one age group to 
another and transfers in and out of the public 
school system. 

To take account of these factors so as to 
obtain more reliable estimates of holding power, 
the following adjustments were made in the static 
enrollment data for each ethnic group in each 
of the five Southwestern States and In the South- 
west as a whole: 

1. Subtraction of Private School Transfer Stu- 
dents from the 8th and 12th grade enrollment. 

A large number of students transfer between 
public and private schools in the elementary and 
secondary school years. Based on enrollment sta- 
tistics, these appear to be predominantly in one 
direction, from private to public schools, and 
occurring largely between grades 6 and grade 9. 

Table 1 illustrates the yearly change in jhe size 
of the nationwide class which entered school in 
the fall of 1957 and graduated from high school 
in the spring of 1969. 

As can be noted from this table, there is a yearly 
decline In enrollment every year with the only 
two exceptions being between grades 6 and 7 
and between grades 8 and 9 when the enrollment 
increases rather than decreases. Although there 
is a decrease between grades 7 and 8, it is very 
slight in comparison to that of other years.* 
Because most nonpublic elementary .schools ter- 
minatc at grades 6 or 8, the most likely explana- 
tion for these increases in public school enrollment 
is the influx of private school transfers during 
these years. 
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Table I. Yearly Enrollment In Full-Time Public 
Elementary And Secondary Schools* United 
States: Class Beginning 1st Grade in Fall 1957 



Year (Fall) 


Grade 


Enrollment 
(in thousands) 


1957 


1 


3,587 


1958 


2 


3,346 


1959 


3 


3,302 


I960 


4 


3,278 


1961 


5 


3,218 


1962 


6 


3,190 


1963 


7 


3,241 


1964 


8 


3,212 


1965 


9 


3,307 


1966 


10 


3,173 


1967 


11 


2,991 


1968 


12 


2,761 



Source: Digest of Educational Statistics 1969: National 
Center for Educational Statistics. U.S. Dept, of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Table 26. 



If students in public schools in grades 8 and 
12 who were not in public schools in grade 4 
w‘crc included in the calculations it would appear 
that more student", had remained in school be- 
tween those years than was actually the ease. 
Yhus, the estimates of holding power would be 
raLsed. Therefore, it was necessary to estimate 
the proportion of 8th and 12th grade students 
who hud transferred into public schools since 
grade 4 and to subtract these from the enrollment 
in the higher grade. 

ft was possible to estimate roughly the pro- 
portion of students in grades 8 and 12 who arc 
transfcr.s by comparing public .school and non- 
public school enrollment by grade for the corre- 
sponding years. (Table 2).= When the decline in 
enrollment between grades 4, 8, and 12 In the 
public schools is compared with that in the 
private schools some significant dilTcrcnccs in the 

' This same pallci n occurs when any other class for 
which dal.! ore available is followed year by year. (See 
Source of data appearing in Table t.) 
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rale of decline are found which can be generally 
attributed to students transferring between the 
private and public schools. Using th? data in 
Table 2 , it was possible to calculate mathematically 
the percent of public school 8th and 1 2th graders 
who had probably been in private schools in grade 
4.' The resulting rales were 0.95 percent of the 
8th grade enrollment and 3.17 percent of the 1 2th 
grade enrollment.' These rates were then applied 
to the Commission's enrollment numbers and the 
estimates of transfers subtracted from the total 
number enrolled in these grades.^ 



2. Calculation of Enrollment Differential Rales 
For Grades Sand 12 

The enrollment differential rates represent the 
ratio of 8th and 12th graders to 4th graders 
without the pupils who transferred from private 
schools. These rates were obtained by dividing 
the number of students in the 8th grade and the 
number of students in the 1 2th grade (as resulting 
from step ^ I ) by the number in the 4th grade. 



= Statistics used in Table 2 were for the five South' 
western Slates for school year 1965-66. It Is importunt 
to note that the data in Tnble 2 represent enrollment 
in these tirades at one point in lime whereas the data 
in Table I represent yeurly enrollment by grade for the 
same class followed through a 12'year period. 

^ For the step by step calculations see Part A of the 
supplement to this Appendix. 



The proeess used to make these estimates also look 
into account public school students who had transferred 
to private sc’.tools so that these percents actually repre* 
sent the percentage of students who had transferred from 
private schools after subtracting the transfers in the 
opposite direction. 

Since it was possible only to estimate the private 
school transfer rates for grades 8 and 12 for all persons 
in the Southwest, these same rates were applied to all 
ethnic groups in each State, even though there may be 
slight variations among them. 



Table 2. Enrollment By Grade In Ptibllc and Non-Pebllc Schools— 1965-66 
Five Soulhweslem Stales: Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas 





Public Schools 


Non-Publlc Schools 


Total all Schools 






Decline 




Decline 




Decline 






From 




From 




From 






Previous 




Previous 




Previous 


Grade 


Enrollment 


Year 


Enrollment 


Year 


Enrollment 


Year 


‘ K 


441,661 




29,748 




471,409 




I 


748,822 




78,463 




827,285 




2 


690,008 




73,104 




763,112 




3 


681,692 




71,219 




752,911 




4 


661,509 




68,418 




729,927 




5 


639,095 


22,414 


65,359 


3,059 


704,454 


25,473 


6 


632,179 


6,916 


63,079 


2,280 


695,258 


9,196 


7 


624,960 


7,219 


59,010 


4,069 


683,970 


1 1,288 


8 


597,232 


27,728 


55,427 


3,583 


652,659 


31,311 


9 


584,869 


12,363 


40,837 


14,590 


625,706 


26,953 


10 


546,554 


38,315 


35,859 


4,978 


582,413 


43,293 


II 


499,781 


46,773 


32,148 


3,711 


531,929 


50,484 


12 


443,719 


56,062 


30,367 


1,781 


474,086 


57,843 



Sources: 



ees: Slalluics of Non^Pubtic Etemetuary tmd Sccondaiy Schools — 1965-66, U.S, Depa*1ment of Hcaim, Edu* 
cation, and Welfare, OflUce of Education Table 6 and Slalistics of State School Syslcmst /P65-66, U.S. Dc* 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. FS 5.220:20020-66 
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These rates were developed for each ethnic group 
in each of the five States and in the Southwest 
as a whole. 

3. Adjustment of the EnroUmcnl DifTcrcntial 

Rales for the Effect of Population Growth on 

Enrollment 

While some of the decline in enrollment from 
4th to 8th to 12th grades may be due to students 
dropping out of school, some of it may be due 
to the fact that there are more persons of the 
age corresponding to grade 4 than there are of 
the ages corresponding to the higher grades. 

According to 1960 census data for persons 
under 25 in the Southwest, there are fewer persons 
in each age group as age increases. As Figure 1 
illustrates, this is true for the total Southwest 
population us well as for each ethnic group. 
However, the rate of decline is different for each 
ethnic group.* * As Figure 1 shows, the number of 
persons in each successive age group declines 
faster for the minority populations than for the 
Anglo population. 

Because these age population distributions do 
affect enrollment, it was necessary to make an 
allowance for them when estimating holding 
power based on the students enrolled in school. 
Enrollment differential rates represent the ratio 
of students in one grade to students in another. 
If the ratio of the students who should be in one 
grade to students who should be in another 
grade were loiown, then it would be possible to 
estimate the students who have left school based 
on the difference between these two ratios. This 
is the process which was followed. First the 
needed ratios were calculated and, secondly, hold- 
ing power was estimated from (he variation 
between the two ratios. 

a. CALCULATION OF AGE DIFFERENTIAL RATES 

Using 1960 census data it was possible to 
calculate, for each ethnic group, ratios for the 
number of persons who should be in grade 12 
and in grade 8 to these who should be in grade 

4. This was done by assuming that the number 
of persons of the age corresponding to a grade 



* These differences can be attributed to such factors 
as higher birth rale and higher death rales among the 
minorities. 
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represents the total possible student population 
of that grade. The number of persons of ages 
17.5, 13.5, and 9.5 were assumed to be the 
number of persons who should be in grades 12, 
8, and 4 respectively.^ 

The ratios, called age differential rates, were 
calculated through a three*step process: (1) sub- 
stitution of the median age for each 5-year age 
group of the census data to estimate the ratio of 
persons of one specific age to those of another; 
(2) addition of 9 years to each specific age to 
make these ratios applicable to the same persons 
9 years later in 1969; and (3) interpolation and 
extrapolation to determine the ratios for the 
specific ages needed, in this case 17.5, 13.5, 
and 9.5.* 



7 Although a small proportion of students are enrolled 
in a grade other than that corresponding to their age, 
this factor is not likely to affect our estimates signifi* 
cantly. The reason for this is tliat although some of the 
persons included in the population which should be in 
a particular grade are actually in a lower grade, the 
enrollment in the grades being studied is also increased 
by persons who are older and should be in a higher 
grade. The assumption here is that for any given grade 
the number of persons overage approximates the number 
of students held back from that grade. 

* Interpolation and extrapolation were done by graph* 
ing in linear form the actual values for the number of 
persons of each age group in the 1960 census data. 
Extrapolation was necessary only to obtain (be needed 
value for persons in the youngest age group. For this 
purpose the line graph was extended 2 years, or two* 
fifths of the distance for one age group. 
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Age • 

Group — 1960 
20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

(M 

20-24 

15-19 

10-14 

5-9 

(M 
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PERSONS IN EACH AGE GROUP AS A 
PERCENT OF PERSONS 0-4 
FIVE SOUTHWESTERN STATES— 1960 





Number of Persons In Each Age Group 







Spanish 






Age 


Anglo 


Surnamed 


Black 


Total* 


0-4 


2.470.1 12 


554.185 


315.057 


3.420.949 


5-9 


2.312.264 


484.683 


267.198 


3.132.928 


10-14 


2.091.063 


410.761 


211.654 


2.767.808 


15-19 


1. 657. 1 35 


306.979 


159.533 


2.162.642 


20-24 


1.441.646 


250.279 


146.287 


1.879.276 



* Total includes persons categorized as Indian and 
*'Other'* in addition to the three groups shown here. 
Source: l).S. Bureau of the Census. Popuhtion Char- 
acteristic of Selected Ethnic Groups in the Five 
Southwestern States. 1960 Census of Population 
Supplementary Report. PC (SI) S5. Table 2. 
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As an example ot the applieation of steps one 
and two, above, the table below illustrates the 
values for the Spanish surnamed population. 
This was followed by step 3, to obtain the ratios 
for ages 17.5 and 13.5 to age 9.5. 



Example— Tabic 3. 
Spanish Surnamed 
Number of Persons 



As Percent of 
Persons 0-4 
1960 


Age 

Group 

1950 


Median 

Age 

1960 


Median 

Age 

1969 


100.00 


0-4 


2.5 


11.5 


87.46 


5-9 


7.5 


16.5 


74.12 


10-14 


12.5 


21.6 



This threc-step process resulted in the follow- 
ing age differential rates: In 1969 for the Spanish 
Surnamed population persons of age 13.5 were 
91.33 percent of persons of age 9.5 and persons 
of age 17.5 were 81.97 percent of persons of age 
9.5. The same steps were used to ealculate the 
age differential rates for eaeh ethnie group. (Table 
4). The age differential rate for the “other” popu- 
lation was obtained only for the State of New 
Mexico, where approximately 97 percent of this 
group is Indian. 

Tabic 4. Persons Aged 13.5 and 17.5 as a Percent 
of Persons Aged 9.5 (Age DifTcrcntial Rates) 
by Ethnic Group-Total Southwest 



9.5 13.5 17.5 

(Grade 4) (Grade 8) (Grade 12) 



Mexican 

American 


100.00 


91.33 


81.97 


Anglo 


100.00 


95.71 


90.37 


Black 


100.00 


88.62 


76.34 


Other-New 
Mexico only 
(Indian) 


100.00 


92.38 


82.85 


Total 


100.00 


94.14 


87.32 
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b. CAI.CUI.ATION OF IIOl.DlNG FOWKR FROM 
KNROl.I.MF.NT miTKRENTIAL RATES AND 
AGE DIFFERENTIAL RATF-S. 

Wc now have (wo sets of ratios, the ratio of 
students in a higher grade to students in a lower 
grade (enrollment dilTerential rates) and the ratio 
of those who should be in the higher grade to 
those who should be in the lower grade (age 
dilTerential rate.) Using these two ratios it is 
possible to calctilate mathematically what percent- 
age of those who should be in a given grade are 
still there (holding power rates). The formula 
used for this is as follows:'* 

Enrallmcnt DilTcrcnti.iI Rate 
Maiding Power Rate = ^ (grade x) — 

(grade x) Age DilTerential Rate 

(age carrespanding ta grade x) 

Tills formula was tised to calculate holding power 
rates between grades 4 and 8 and between grades 
4 and 12 for each ethnic group in all five States. 

4. Estimation of Holding Power Rates from 
Grade 1 Rased on the Holding Power Rates 
from Grade 4, 

Assuming that appro.ximately 1 percent of the 
students leave school between grades 1 and 4,"' 
it is possible to estimate holding power from 
grade 1 by simply multiplying the holding power 
rates from grade 4 by 99 percent, This was done 
for all the holding power rates based on grade 4. 



This resulted in the final holding power rates for 
each ethnic group in every State which appear 
in the Tables in Chapter 



3 See supplement to this appendix, Part B far cxplana* 
tian af the dcrivalian af this farmula. 

'"Accarding ta Vance Grant, Bureau af Educatianal 
Statistics, Office af Educatian, an the nnlianal average 
appraximatcly t percent af students have left schaat 
by the end af grade 4. 

Far an illustratian af the step by step calculatians 
far the data an the fatal Saulhwcst, see supplement la 
this appendix. Part C. 

i-Thc migratian af persans in and aut af the five 
Sauthwestern States is anathcr factar which alTccts the 
estimates af balding pawer, Accarding la 1970 census in* 
farmatian all af the five Sauthwestern Stales with the ex* 
ceptian af New Mexica, have had a net papulutian gain 
rcMilting fram migratian since 1960. (Sec U.S. Depart* 
mcnt;of Cammcrcc press release number CB-71-34, 
starch 3, 1971). The exact data an migratian by ethnic* 
ity, age. year af migratian, and Stale needed ta account 
far this factar were nat available. Hawever, this factar 
affects bath the Age DilTerential Rales and the Enrall* 
ment DilTerential Rates in the same directian; there fare, 
the cITccts af this factar tend ta cancel each athcr aut in 
the calculation process. As a result, the cITcct af migra* 
tian an the final balding pawer estimates will prabably be 
small. In ndditian, this cITcct is similar far each ethnic 
graup because the pattern af migratian by age dacs nat 
dilTcr acrass ethnic groups, ulthaugh (he levels af migru* 
tian may differ. (Sec An Iniro^ucthn to Decentratization 
Research ORNL-HUD-3, by E. S. Lee, J. S. Bresee, 
K. P. Nclsan, and D. A. Patlcrsall). Mn press). 
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II. HIGHER EDUCATION 

1, College Going Rates 

College going rates for each ethnic group were 
obtained by multiplying the 12th grade holding 
power rate by the estimated percent of high 
sehool graduates who go on to eoUege, as reported 
by the principals.” The resulting values represent 
for every ethnic group, the percent of those 
students who begin first grade who enter, college 
upon completion of high school. 

2. College Years 

The estimates of holding power within the 
college years were derived through a method 
different from that used to estimate holding power 
in grades 1 through 12, although the same princi- 
ples were applicable. 

The base used to estimate college holding power 
was HEW 1970 statistics on college enrollment 
by grade and ethnicity for the five Southwestern 
States.” 

A comparison of the number of seniors to the 



number of freshmen revealed that for all of the 
ethnic groups there were several times more sen- 
iors than freshmen. (Table 5, Columns 1 and 3). 
However, ns with the elementary and secondary 
enrollment, this comparison of static enrollment 
figures, by itself, is not representative of school 
holding power beeause, generally, there were 
less freshmen in 1967 than in 1970.'* Nationally, 
there has been a yearly increase in matriculating 
college freshmen, partly due to the growth in 
the population, but also due to the fact that a 
higher proportion of the population now goes on 
to college. 

Tn order to estimate the number of students 
of each ethnic group who were college freshmen 
In 1967, it was possible to calculate, from national 
statistics, a ratio of college freshmen in 1967 to 
college freshmen in 197Q.'® The ratio was then 
applied to the data on 1970 freshmen enrollment 
for an estimate of 1967 freshmen enrollment for 
each ethnic group. (Table 5). 



Principals' Questionnaire, question # 15, Appendix B. 
” Fall 1970 Survey of Institutions of Higher Educa* 



Table 5. College Holding Power Rates as Derived from Freshmen and Senior Enrollment 1970-71, 

Five Southwestern States 





1 


2 

Estimate of 
Freshmen 


3 


4 

Estimate of 


5 

Graduates 
1971 as 
Percent of 
Freshmen 
’67-’68 : 
College 
Holding 




Freshmen 


1967-1968 


Senior 


Graduates 


Power * 




Enrollment 


(Col. IX 


Enrollment 


1971 


(Col, 4-5- 




1970* 


.68529) 


1970* 


(CoI,3X,95) 


Col. 2) 


Spanish Suroamed 


37,917 


25,984 


6,575 


6,246 


24.0 


Anglo 


373,365 


255,863 


130,282 


123,768 


48.4 


Black 


31,295 


21,446 


6,482 


6,158 


28.7 


TOTAL » 


459,950 


315,199 


149,238 


141,776 


45.0 



^The total in this table also includes Orientals and Indians. 

-This ratio of freshmen 1967 to freshmen 1970 was based on national statistics for first time college enroltees. 
The same ratio was uppHed to all three ethnic groups because il was impossible to know the degree to which the ratio 
would vary for each ethnic group. 

. 3 Holding Power estimates are for persons who graduate within a 4<year period only. 

* Source: Fall 1970 Survey of Institutions of Higher Education, U.S. Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
OtHcc for Civil Rights. 

•• The national average for college holding power within the 4-ycar period is 50 percent. Sec DlgMi of Educo- 
tional Statistics, op. cit., Figure 2, p. 8. 
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Since the holding power estimate needed was 
that from the first semester of the freshmen year 
through college graduation, it was still necessary 
to estimate the number from the fall senior enroll- 
ment which is expected to graduate the following 
year. ‘Bused on information from several studies 
it is estimated that approximately 5 percent of 
those students who begin their senior year fail 
to graduate at the end of the school ycar.*^ This 
5 percent decline was subtracted from the fall 
senior enrollment to obtain the estimates for the 
number of graduates of each ethnic group in 
1971. Holding power from the beginning of 
freshman year to graduation 4 years later could 
then be calculated by dividing the number of 
graduates in 1971 by the number of freshmen in 
1967. (See Table 5). 

In order to obtain the percentage of all those 
persons who begin school and finally complete 
college, it was necessary to multiply the college 
entry rates {percentage of 1st graders who enter 
college) by the college holding power rate for 
each ethnic group. This was done only for the 
Southwest as a whole. The resulting college gradu- 
ation rates appear below, together with the cor- 
responding college entry and college holding power 
rates. 



lion, U.S, Dept, of Health. Education, and Welfare, 
Office for Civil Rights. 

For the Nation as a whole, there has been an 
annual increase in first time enrollment in colleges for 
at least the past 20 years. See Digest of Educational 
Statistics, op. cit., p. 67. 

’“This ratio was derived from the national yearly 
statistics on first time enrollment in institutions of 
higher education. (Digest of Educational Statistics. 1969, 
op. cit. Table 89. The number of 1970 enrollees was 
obtained directly from the Office of Education in 
December 1970.) The number of first time enrollees 
in the country in 1967 was I >439.000, while in 1970 
this number had increased to 2,099,813. The r.itio of 
first time enrollees in 1967 to first time enrollees in 1970 
was 1,439.000 -j- 2.099,813. or 68,529 percent. This 
means that for every 100 new enrollees in 1970 there 
were only 69 new enrollees in 1967. This represents a 
46 percent increase over a 3-year period. 

Although freshmen enrollment also includes persons 
other than first lime enrollees, this is true for both of 
the freshmen classes to which this ratio is applied. 
For this reason it docs not appear that the ratio would 
be significantly different if calculated on the basis of the 
number of freshmen students. 

” Personal communication with the Staff of the Pro* 
gram Planning, Evaluation and Reports Section, Bureau 
of Higher Education. U.S. Office of Education. 



1 2 3 





College 

Entry 

Rate (From 
1st Grade) 


College 

Holding 

Power 


College 
Graduation 
Rate (From 
1st grade) 
(Col, IX 
Col. 2) 


Spanish 

Surnamed 


22.54 


24.04 


5.42 


Anglo 


49.26 


48.37 


23.83 


Black 


28.84 


28.71 


8.28 



SUPPLEMENT TO APPENDIX C 

A* Computation of Private School Transfer Rate 

This computation is based on the statistics on 
public and private school enrollment by grade 
which appear in Table 2, p. 71 , Although there 
is a progressive decline in enrollment in each 
grade for both public and private enrollment, 
there arc difTcrcnccs in the rate of decline be- 
tween the two which reflect the fact that students 
have transferred from one system to the other. 
The percent decline in the total enrollment (public 
and private) is the expected rate of decline due 
to dropouts and other factors affecting enroll- 
ment. [For purposes of this estimate we can here 
assume this decline is due to dropouts only with- 
out significantly affecting the results because the 
final transfer rate is to be calculated from the 
difference between two crude estimates of drop- 
outs. Since the error factor from population 
growth occurs in both estimates in the same 
direction, the difference between them should 
approximate reality.] 

Using the percent decline in the total enroll- 
ment (expected '"dropout rates** grades 4 to 8 
and grades 4 to 12) an estimate was made of the 
number of students who dropped out of public 
schools in the same period. The difference be- 
tween the actual decline in public school enroll- 
ment and the estimated number of dropouts is 
equal to the number of students who transferred 
into public schools. The transfer rate was then 
obtained by dividing the number of transfer stu- 
dents in grade 8 and in grade 12 by the number 
of students enrolled in that grade. 
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Thus: 

I. Decline total enrollment grades 4 to 8 (or grades 4 to 12)= Percent of 4 th graders who dropped out 
total enrollment grade 4 

' 2. Dropout percent x public school 4th grade enrollment — estimated public school dropouts grades 
4 to 8 (or grades 4 to 12) 

3. Estimated number of public school dropouts school decline =» number of transfers 

4. Number of transfers « Pereent of 8th (12th) graders who are transfer students 

Public school 8th (12th) grade enrollment 

*1 final value obtained is the estimated percentage of students in a given grade who are transfer 
students. This is called the private school transfer rate for that grade. 

Inserting the information from Table 2 into the above formula, the 8th and 12th grade transfer rates 
were ealculuted as follows: 



8lh Grade 

1. deeline 4th to 8th grade = 77,268 = IU.58% (total dropout percent) 

4th grade enrollment 729,927 

2. Total dropout pereent X publie school 4th grade enrollment ~ 10.58% X 661,509 « 
69,987 (number of publie schuol dropouts) 

3. number of public school dropouts *- actual decline grades 4 to 8 =* 69,987 — 64,277 — 5,710 
(number of transfers) 

4. number of transfers “ 5,710 => .95% (8th grade transfer rate) 

8th grade enrollment 597,232 



12th Grade 

1: decline 4th to 12th grade •=« 255,841 — 35,05% (total dropout percent) 

4th grade enrollment 729,927 

2. Total dropout percent X public school 4tli grade enrollment ^ 35.05% X 661,509 = 231,858 
(number of public school dropouts) 

3. number of public school dropouts — actual decline grades 4 to 12 ~ 231,858 — 217,790 
14,068 (number of transfers) 

4. number of transfers =» 14,068 = 3.17% (12th grade transfer rate) 

1 2th grade enrollment 443,71 9 



B. Derivation of Holding Power Formula 

The formula used to calculate the holding 
power from the enrollment dilTcrcntiuI rate and 
the age dilTcrcntial rate is based on certain 
relationships illustrated graphically below. Figure 
2 is a graphic presentation of yearly enrollment 
in grades 4 through 12 for the 9-ycar period 
beginning in 1961. 



The top line (A,B) represents the number uf 
students in fourth grade every year over the past 
9 years including 1969. The right vertical line 
(B,C) represents the number of students in each 
grade in 1969. (For our purposes here we will 
assume that the transfers from private schools 
have already been subtracted from the enroll- 
ment.) We arc concerned with the class which 
was in the fourth grade in spring 1961 and finished 
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GRADE 

Figure 2 . Yearly Enrollment by Grade* 



’61 ’62 ’63 ’64 ’65 ’66 ’67 ’68 ’69 
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• The years given are for Ibe second half of any 
school year. Thus (’61) represents school year *60-‘6I 
and (*69) represents school year '68-’69. 



the 12th grade in spring 1969 (line A,C). Of this 
class, A represents the number which began fourth 
grade and C represents the number which stayed 
in school through the 12th grade. The number 
who dropped out of school is equal to A minus C. 
The percent of pupils remaining in school equals 
C divided by A. This percent is also referred to 
as the holding power rate between grades 4 and 
12. In summary: 

A = number of 4th graders, *61 
B « number of 4th graders, ’69 
C = number of 12th graders, ’69 
C/A ^ Holding Power (Pupils remaining 
in school as a percent of those who 
began the 4th grade in ’61) 

A-C Dropouts (Number of pupils who 
left school between 4th grade ’61 
and 12th grade ’69) 

A~C Dropout Rate (Dropouts as a per- 
A cent of those who began 4th grade 
in ’61) 

However, the type of data available from both 
the census and the MAES survey is expressed as 
the relationship of A to B and C to B. We do 
not have information on the numerical values of 
A, B, and C (Number of Students).'*' For example, 
the information available for 12th grade Spanish 
Surnamed students is as follows: 



The value C/B is the enrollment differential 
rate for Spanish Surnamed students between 
grades 4 and 12, calculated from the survey data. 
In 1969 Spanish Surnamed 12th graders (adjusted) 
were 49.92 percent of Spanish Surnamed 4th 
graders. (Table 8). 

The holding power rate between grades 1 and 
4 would be equal to C/A. To obtain values for 
C and A (in percents): 

A/B « 81.97 
A « 81.97 B 
C/B = 49.92 
C « 49.92 B 

Figure 3. 



A/n >- SI.qT'T, 




The value A/B is the Age Differential Rate of 
Spanish Surnames at age 17.5 (Table 4). In 1969 
Spanish Surnamed persons 17.5 were 81.9 percent 
of Spanish Surnamed persons 9.5. This value can 
be substituted for Spanish Surnamed 4th graders 
in 1961 as a percent of Sp^mish Surnamed 4th 
graders in 1969.'“ 



‘"Tht* enrollment differential rate is cniciiinted ns the 
number of 12th graders (udjusted) divided by the 
number of fourth graders for the sample poptilation in 
our survey. We do not have available the total number 
of fourth graders in the Southwest, 

In calculation of the Age Differential Rate from the 
eensus data, the number of persons of each specifie age 
was not known. The numbers which were known were 
for the estimate of persons in each age group in 1969. 
These age group estimates were used in calculating ihu 
rates, after which the ntedinn ages were substituted for 
the age groups. 

'“See page 73 in this appendix. 
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Substituting 

C/A = 49.92 ^.= 60.90% == Spanish Surnamcd Holding Power Rate, 

81.97^8 grades 4 through 12 

It is important to note that in dividing C by A it was possible to cancel out the B which was 
known to us only in terms of A and C. Expressed as a formula, the above calculation was made as 
follows; 

1 2th grade = 12th grade Enrollment Differential Rate 
Holding Power Age Differential Rale for persons 17.5 

The same basic formula is used for calculating 8th grade retention 

8th grade = 8th grade Enrollment Differential Rate 

Holding Power Age Differential Rate for persons 13.5 



C. Calculation of Holding Power Rates based on Mexican American Education 
Study Sun-'cy Data— Total Five Southwestern States, by Ethnic Group 



GRADES 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 8 

Enrollment Enrollment 
Minus Differential 
Transfers Rate 

(Col. 2 X (Col. 3 -r 


Age 

Differential 

Rate 


Holding 
Power 
Rate- 
Grade 4 
through 8 
(Col. 4 -7 


Holding 
Power 
Rate- 
Grades 1 
through 8 
- (Col. 6 X 




Enrollment 


Enrollment 


.99) 


Col. 1) 


(Age 13.5) 


Col. 5) 


.99) 


Spanish Surnamcd 


90,508 


76,841 


76,073 


84.05 


91.33 


92.02 


91.10 


Black 


25,609 


22,830 


22,602 


88.25 


88.62 


99.58 


99.58 


Anglo 


173,738 


171,822 


170,103 


97.90 


95.71 


102.28* 


101.26* 


Total 


299,102 


279,523 


2?’o.728 


92.51 


94.14 


98.26 


97.28 


GRADE 12 


Grade 4 
Enroll- 


Grade 12 


Grade 12 
Enrollment 
Minus 
Transfers 
(Col. 3 X 


Enrollment 
DifTerential 
Rate 
(Col. 3 


Age 

Differential 

Rate 


Holding Holding 

Power Power 

Rate- Rate- 

Grades 4 Grades 1 
Through 12 Through 12 
(Col. 4 -r (Col. 6 X 




ment* • 


Enrollment 


.968) 


Coi. 1) 


(Age 17.5) 


Col. 5) 


.99) 


Spanish Surnamcd 


76,228 


39,319 


38,061 


49.93 


81.97 


60.91 


60.30 


Black 


23,040 


12,271 


11,878 


51.55 


76.34 


67.52 


66.84 


Anglo 


142,473 


115,540 


111,843 


78.50 


90.37 


86.86 


85.99 


Total 


248,032 


171,729 


166,234 


67.02 


87.32 


76.75 


75.98 



* A rise in enrollment over lime is not possible in actn:dity. Holiling Power Rates arc estimated with a range 
only. Due to the various methods used to estimate holding power, this slight statistical increase could be ex* 
pec:cd. Holding Power Rates for grades \ through 12 never went higher than 105 percent. As estimates within a 
range, these values all mean that nearly all students remained in school. 

** Rnroilment in Grade 4 differs in the two sets of calciitaiions because the districts from which these figures 
were obtained arc not identical. For the calculation of 8th grade holding power all sampled districts having both 
grades 8 and 4 were included; for the 12th grade holding power calculations all sampled districts having both 
grades 12 and grade 4 were used. 
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Tabic D>3. Catholic School Enrollment — 
Five Southwestern States, Fall 1969 

Total and Spanish Sumamed by School Level 

Percent 
Spanish Spanish 





Total 


Sumamed Sumamed 


Elementary 


362, i47 


73,018 


20.2 


Secondary 


106,913 


21,103 


19.7 


TOTAL 


469,060 


94,121 


20.1 



Source: National Catholic Education Au'n. Fall 1969 
Survey of Catholic School Enrollment 



Table D-4. Public and Catholic School 
Enrollment— Five Southwestern States, Fall 1969 





Number 


Percent 


Public Schools 


8,584,830 


(94.8) 


Caiholic Schools 


469,060 


(5.2) 


Total, Public and 
Catholic Schools 


9,053,890 


(100.0) 


Sources: National Catholic 


Education Ass'n. 


Fall 1969 



Survey of Catholic School Enrollment and U.S. 
Oflice of Education, Statistics of Public Schools, 
Fall 1969. OE 20007-69, Table 5. 



Table D-5 Spanish Origin Population for the United States and for the Five Southwestern States, 

November 1969 
(In Thousands) 

Southwest 
as a 





United States 


Southwest 


Percentage of 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


United States 


TOTAL 


9,230 


lOO.O 


5,507 


100,0 


59.7 


Mexican 


5,073 


55.0 


4,360 


79.2 


85.9 


Puerto Rican 


1,454 


15.8 


61 


I.I 


4.2 


Cuban 


565 


6.1 


82 


1.5 


14.5 


Central or South American 


556 


6.0 


170 


3.1 


30.6 


Other Spanish* 


1,582 


17.1 


835 


15.2 


52.8 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Persons of punish Origin in the United States, November 1969. Population 
Characteristics, Scries P-20, No. 213, February 1971, Table 1. .... 

* This category includes persons Identifying themselves as “Spanish American" or ‘ Spanish , and also persons 
reporting tbemsdves as a mixture of any of toe Spanish origin categories. 
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■taucational Attainment for Persons 25 Years Old and Over by Origin and Age. United 
States: November 1969 



Spanish Origin, 2j and Over 
25 to 34 Years 
Mexican 
Other Spanish 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

Central or South American 

35 Years and Over 
Mexican 
Other Spanish 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

Central or South American 

Other Origin, 25 Years and Over 
25-34 Years 
35 Years and Over 



Total 

Number 

3,815 

1,239 

565 

226 

214 

109 

125 

2,576 

1,343 

540 

335 

211 

147 

102,466 

22,643 

79,823 



Percent Distribution 
Elementary High School 



0-7 

Years 

35.3 

19.2 

23.2 
7.1 

31.8 

11.0 

8.8 

43.0 

54.9 
19.8 

53.4 

22.3 
25.2 

13.0 
3.6 

15.7 



Source: 



8 

Years 

12.9 
10.0 
12.0 

3.5 

8.9 
12.8 
12.0 

14.4 
13.6 

13.1 

16.1 
21.8 
12.2 

13.4 

4.5 
15.9 



1-3 

Years 

17.7 

23.5 

24.4 
22.1 
32.2 

11.9 

16.8 

14.9 

13.9 

20.9 

11.6 

10.4 

15.6 

17.6 
17.0 

17.7 



4 

Years 

22.3 
32.2 

32.2 
40.7 
21.0 

33.0 

35.2 

17.5 

12.0 

28.9 

13.4 

24.6 

25.2 

34.3 
‘M.i 

31.5 



College 
1 or more 
Years 

il.8 

15.1 

8.1 

26.1 

6.1 

31.2 
28.0 

10.3 
5.7 

17.2 
.5.7 

21.3 

21.8 

21.7 

30.7 
19.1 



Characicristic^ &rics ^pl20, F?hrwry^l9% TaWc *969. 



Median 

School 

Years 

Com- 

pleted 

9.3 

11.7 

10.8 
12.4 
9.9 

12.4 

12.4 

8.5 

7.3 

11.4 

7.5 
10.8 
11.4 

12.2 

12.6 

12.0 



Population 



Table D-7-FamUy Income for Households by Origin of Head, United States: November 1969 

Other 

Puerto Spanish 

Rican Origin Other 

663 44,689 



TOTAL NUMBER OF 
HOUSEHOLDS^ 



Total 

46,615 



Total 

Spanish 

Origin Mexican 



PERCENT 

DISTRIBUTION 

Less than SI, 000 

$1,000-$1,999 

$2,000~$2,999 

$3,000-53,999 

$4,000-55,999 

$6,000-57,499 

$7,500-59,999 

$10,000—514,999 

$15,000-524,999 

$25,000 and over 

MEDIAN INCOME 



100.0 



2.1 

3.7 

4.7 

6.3 
16.1 
13.8 
20.1 
22.1 

8.6 

2.4 



1,927 

100.0 



2.6 

5.5 

8.8 

12.1 

25.7 

14.9 

15.4 

11.4 
3.1 
0.6 



7,894 5,641 



964 

100.0 

3.3 

5.4 

9.8 
12.7 
25.3 
16.6 
15.0 

9.9 
1.6 
0.4 

5,488 



300 

100.0 

1.4 

8.5 

10.3 

14.3 
32.2 
12.1 
10.0 

9.3 

2.0 

4,969 



100.0 



2.1 

4.4 

6.6 

10.1 

23.3 
13.8 

18.3 

14.4 
5.7 
1.2 

6,383 



100.0 

2.1 

3.7 

4.6 

6.0 

15.7 

13.8 
20.3 
22.6 

8.8 

2.4 

8,011 



fantily income was reported. 

‘ Chairacteristic?. Scries ^pi20. nhw%^l 97 i TawJ *969. Population 
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Appendix JL Finding of delated Studies on Academic Achievement of Mexican Americans 

In a nationwide educational survey, James 
Coleman and his associates compared the aca- 
demic achievement of various racial and ethnic 
groups at grades 3, 6, 9, and 12 in tests of 
verbal ability, reading comprehension, and mathe- 
matics. According to the survey, Mexican Amcri- 
..cans ranked fourth in achievement of the six 
racial and ethnic groups studied. On all three 
achievement measures they ranked behind Anglos, 
Orientals, and American Indians, but ahead of 
blacks and Puerto Ricans, in that ordcr.^ 

In subsequent analyses of these same national 
data, Okada ^ estimated the grade equivalent 
scores for each group at every grade between 
6 and 12. As illustrated in Table E-1, Okada 
found that the relative positions of each racial 
and ethnic group for the most part remained the 
same throughout the 6 years. The only exception 
is that Puerto Ricans appear to surpass blacks 
at about 10th or 1 1th grade in all three types of 
tests. 

In all three subject areas, the gap between the 
performance of the disadvantaged minorities and 
' performance of the Anglos widens at each suc- 

ceeding year, with only a few exceptions. This 
pattern is most pronounced in the mathematics 
test performance and least pronounced in the 
reading test performance. In mading tests, Mexi- 
can Americans are 2.5 grade levels behind Anglos 
in the sixth grade and 2.7 years behind in the 
12th grade. In verbal skills, Mexican Americans 
arc 1.8 years behind the Anglo in sixth grade, 
but by the 12th grade they are 2.9 grades behind. 
In mathematics the gap between Mexican Ameri- 
cans and Anglos begins at 2.4 years in sixth 
grade, but by the 12th grade this gap has widened 
to 4.1 years. According to Okada, the average 
Mexican American does not read at the sixth 
grade level until grade 8 and fails to read at 



' Coleman. James S. et aK Equafity of Educational 
Opportunity. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Oiftce of Education. Washington, D.C. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966. p. 219. 

* Okada, Telsuo et at., Dynamics of Achievement: 
A Study of Differential Growth of Achievement Over 
Time. Tech. Note No. S3, National Center for Educa- 
tional Statistics, Office of Education, U.S. HEW: Janu- 
ary 1968. 
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Tabic E--1 
READING 



Grade Level Equivalents Derived From National Means for Readings Verbal, and 
Mathematics Test Scores, by Grade and Race 



GRADE: 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


NATIONAL 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


10. 0 


11.0 


12.0 


WHITE 


6.7 


7.7 


8.7 


9.8 


10.8 


11.7 


12.6 


ORIENTAL AMERICAN 


5.8 


6.9 


8.0 


9.1 


9.9 


10.7 


II. 6 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


4.6 


5.6 


6.6 


7.6 


8.3 


9.0 


9.9 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 


4.2 


5.5 


6.3 


7.3 


8.1 


8.9 


9.9 


PUFP.rO RICAN 


3.3 


4.4 


5.5 


6.6 


7.5 


8.4 


9.3 


BLACK 


3.7 


5.3 


6.1 


6.9 


7.7 


8.4 


9.2 


VERBAL 


GRADE: 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


NATIONAL 


6.0 


7.0 


^.0 


9.0 


10. 0 


11.0 


12.0 


WHITE 


6.6 


7.6 


8.6 


9.9 


10.8 


11.7 


12.6 


ORIENTAL AMERICAN 


5.8 


6.9 


7.9 


9.0 


9.9 


10.9 


11.8 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


4.9 


5.9 


6.8 


7.8 


8.3 


8.9 


9.6 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 


4.8 


5.6 


6.6 


7.6 


8.2 


8.8 


9.7 


PUERTO RICAN 


3.8 


4.9 


5.9 


7.0 


7.8 


8.5 


9.4 


BLACK 


4.6 


5.4 


6.2 


7.1 


7.6 


8.2 


8.8 


MATHEMATICS 


GRADE; 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


NATIONAL 


6.0 


7.0 


8.0 


9.0 


10. 0 


11.0 


12.0 


WHITE 


6.7 


7.7 


8.7 


10.3 


11.3 


12.3 


13.0 


ORIENTAL AMERICAN 


5.8 


7.1 


8.3 


10.0 


II. 0 


12.0 


13.0 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


4.6 


5.5 


6.5 


7.5 


8.1 


8.5 


9.0 


MEXICAN AMERICAN 


4.3 


5.4 


6.4 


7.4 


7.9 


8.4 


8.9 


PUERTO ric:an 


3.6 


4.6 


5.6 


6.5 


7.1 


7.7 


8.2 


BLACK. 


4.2 


5.1 


6.0 


6.9 


7.1 


7.3 


7.5 



SoiiiL'c: OkaiJa. Tetsiio cl aL hynamics of Achievemetii.\ A Study of Diffcreniiat Growth of Achievement Over 
Time. Tech. Note No. 53, National Center for Educational Statistics, Office of Education, U.S. HEW: 
January 1968. 



9th grade level until grade 12. 

In an educational survey undertaken as part 
of the UCLA Mexican American Study Project, 
Gordon et o/.’ measured the achievement differen- 
tials of Mexican Americans and Anglo students 
in the Los Angeles arej. The authors sampled 
three thousand Mcxicjn American and Anglo 
pupils in the sixth, ninth, and 12th grades of 



23 Los Angeles schools.* 

Student scores in standardized tests of perform- 
ance in various components of English and mathe- 
matics were compared. As Table E~2 illustrates, 
the composite English and mathematics scores 
of the Mexican Americans in the Los Angeles 
survey arc well behind those of the Anglos. 
In both English and mathematics, Anglos gen- 



* Gordon, C. Waynr ct nl. Educaiiotud Achievement 
and Aspirations of Mexican-Amcrlcan Youth in a Metro- 
politan Context. Mcxjcan-American Study Project. Edu- 
cators* Sub'Sludy. University of California at Los 
Angeles, (Mimeographed March 1968). 



<The sample was not meant to be representative of 
the total Los Angeles area because of underrcprc^nla* 
tion of high SES Anglos and Mexican Americans; 
however, it is possible to extend to all of Los Angeles 
the comparisons of subpoputations of pupils. Ibid.i 
pp. U4-tl5. 
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crally perform ciilicr close to or above the 
national nurni, wliile Mexican Americans at alt 
three grade levels are Well below the national 
norm. Both groups show the lowest math per- 
formance at grade 9. Mexican Americans, but 
not Anglos, exhibit the lowest English perform- 
ance at grade 9. Junior high Anglos are still 
performing very close to the national norm, but 
the proportion of Mexican Americans in junior 
high performing below average is well over twice 
the national norm (S3 percent In English and 
S7 percent in mathematics). The largest gap 
between Anglo and Mexican American perform- 
ance is also found at grade 9. 

The Mexican Americans in the Los Angeles 
survey perform as poorly in mathematics us in 
English. The only level at which their niathe- 
mathics performance exceeds their English per- 
formance is at the elementary level. 

Components of the English test for senior high 



students were reading vocabulary, reading com- 
prehension. and reading speed. For the junior 
high and elementary students the components 
were reading vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
language mechanics, and language spelling. When 
only the reading comprehension scores of the 
two groups are compared, a similar pattern is 
found although the gap between the two groups 
is slightly larger: from 20’ to 3S percent more 
Mexican Americans than Anglos read below 
grade level at any time. (Table ^3). 

The Los Angeles study also compared achieve- 
ment of the two groups by the socioeconomic 
status of the student, as measured by his father's 
occupation. Table E-4 illustrates performance 
levels of the two groups in reading comprehen- 
sion at grade 9. The scores for Mexican Ameri- 
cans vary directly with SES. For the Anglo 
students there appears to be no difference be- 
tween the lower and upper blue-collar family 



Table E-2. English and Mathematics Achievement Test Results by Grade Level and Ethnicity, 

Los Angeles Survey 
(In Stanines)> 





Mexican American 


Anglo 




Nal’I. 




English 


Math 


English 


Math 


NORM 


Elementary School 


Markedly above and above average 


17c 


15% 


23% 


34% 


23% 


Average 


41 


49 


52 


51 


54 


Below and markedly below average 


53 


36 


25 


15 


23 


Total number (100%) 


(261) 


(261) 


(82) 


(82) 




Junior High School ^ 


Markedly above and above average 


8% 


7% 


25% 


24% 


23% 


Average 


39 


36 


52 


53 


54 


Below and markedly below average 


53 


57 


23 


23 


23 


Total number (100%) 


(571) 


(571) 


(323) 


(323) 




Senior High School = 


Markedly above and above aver'ige 


10% 


8% 


39% 


38% 


23% 


Average 


54 


55 


50 


49 


54 


Below and markedly below average 


36 


37 


11 


13 


23 


Total number (100%) 


(534) 


(534) 


(392) 


(392) 





'These categories are constructed on the basis of the normal curve, and are usually referred to as “slanines“. 
An *‘average“ perlormance (slanines 4. 5, and 6 ) should account for 54 percent of a normal population, “above 
average’* and ’’below average** performances (stantnes 7 and 8 . 2 and 3) should account for 38 percent of a 
normal population; and “markedly above average’’ and “markedly below average*’ performances (stanines 9 and 
1) should account for the remaining 8 percent of u normal population. Tests are constructed on the basis of national 
samples. The distribution is based on the standard deviations of the normal curve. 

2 These data are based on less than threc quaricrs of the total sample. For the remainder, parental permission 
allowing access to accumulative records was not granted. 

♦Source: Summary of the L.A. Study in Grebler vt at. The Mexican American People. N.V. The Free Press. 1970 
Chapter 7 and Appendix C. 
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Table E-3. Reading Coniptehenslon Levels— Los Angeles Survey 



^emcntary Junior High Senior High 

(Grade Six) (Grade Nine) (Grade Twelve) 



Mexican 

American 

Markedly Above Average 



Above Average 5 ^ 

Average 44 

Below Average 35 

Markedly Below Average 15 



Source: Gordon, C. W. Education Achievement and 
Context, UCLA, 1966, pp. 29-33. 



Anglo 


Mexican 

American 


Anglo 


Mexican 

American 


Anglo 


7% 




2% 




4% 


19 


’ 7 % 


24 


14% 


40 


53 


38 


54 


56 


46 


18 


39 


16 


23 


7 


3 


16 


4 


7 


3 


Aspirations of ^fexican American 


Youth in a 


Metropoiitan 



Table E-4. Reading Comprehension Levels by PupU SES, Grade 9-Los Angeles Survey 
White-Collar 

Self*Employed Upper Blue*ColIar Lower Blue-Collar 



Markedly Above Average 
Above Average 
Average 
Below Average 
Markedly Below Average 

Source: A preliminary in>hou&e 
of Youth”, p. 43. 



Mexican 

American 


Anglo 


Mvxlcan 

American 




3% 




18% 


28 


8 % 


47 


54 


45 


24 


12 


35 


11 


3 

1 


13 


of the L.A. Study by 


Robert Wenkert 



Anglo 


Mexican 

American 


Anglo 






3% 


22% 


’ 7 % 


17 


53 


38 


52 


23 


• 41 


23 


3 


15 


5 


entitled * 


*A Comparative Description 
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students, while white-collar family students do 
perform markedly better than those from blue- 
collar families. Although Mexican American 
achievement in reading comprehension improves 
with SES, the gap between Mexican Amer’cans 
and Anglos of the same SES is still large [from 
20 percent to 30 percent]. Mexican Americans 
from white-collar families are still well below 
the national norm. 

As part of a statewide assessment of Texas 
education the Governor’s Committee on Public 
School Education reported comparative scores of 
Texas seniors on the Education Development 
Test.° The test had been administered in April 
1967 to 67,361 seniors in 118 sample school 
districts. School districts were selected from a 
stratified random sampling according to school 
district size so as to be representative of the 
State as a whole. 

Comparative achievement scores were reported 
for Anglo, Spanish Surnamed, and black Texas 
seniors, as illustrated below. Among the ’'College 
Bound”, Texas Anglos perform very close to 
the national norm, while both minorities per- 
form well below both the Anglo and also the 
national norm. Texas Mexican Americans who 
plan to go to college average 5.3 standard scores 
behind the Texas Anglos and 3.8 standard scores 
behind seniors nationally. Among the ’’non- 
college bound”, Texas Anglos perform well above 
the national norm while each of the minorities is 
three and four standard scores, respectively, be- 
hind that norm. 



Senior Scores on Educational Development Test^ 
Texas, 1967 





’’College 

Bound” 


’’Unseleeted' 


National 


20.4 


15.6 


Texas Average 


18.4 


16.6 


Texas Anglo 


19.9 


18.4 


Texas Mexican 


14.6 


12.7 


American 
Texas Black 


11.7 


10.6 



I Note: An ACT composite score in the 11-12 range is 

! considered to be the average ninth grade achieve* 

I ment level. 

! 

; ^ Texas Governor's Committee on Public School Edu* 

; cation. The CItaUenge and The Chance. Austin, 1968. 

I * p. 3 and p. 39. 
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In a 1969 survey of the achievement levels of 
New Mexico students, the New Mexico State 
Department of Education tested 4,500 New 
Mexico students in grades 5, 8, and 1 1 on various 
components of the California Test of Basic Skills/* 
Results of the Reading, Language, and Arithmetic 
components for each ethnic group appear in 
Table E-5. According to the survey Spanish 
Surnamed, black, and Indian students in New 
Mexico perform well below the national norm on 
all three measures of achievement. The lowest 
achievement is found among Indians, followed 
by black and Spanish Surnamed pupils in that 
order. In contrast, on all three measures of 
achievement. New Mexico Anglos perform above 
the national norm in grades 5 and 8 but fall 
slightly behind in grade 11. 

Table E-5. Performance Levels of New Mexico 
Students in the California Test of Basic Skills— 
April, 1969* (In contained grade equivalents) 

Grade S Grade 8 Grade 11 



National Norm 


5.7 


8.7 


11.7 


Reading 


Anglo 


6.4 


9.4 


11.6 


Spanish Surnamed 


4.7 


6.6 


9.3 


Black 


4.5 


5.9 


9.2 


Indian 


4.1 


5.0 


8.1 


Language 


Anglo 


6.5 


9.2 


11.3 


Spanish Surnamed 


5.1 


7.2 


9.5 


Black 


4.9 


6.2 


9.4 


Indian 


4.5 


5.6 


8.7 


Arithmetic 


Anglo 


6.1 


9.1 


11.2 


Spanish Surnamed 


5.2 


7.1 


9.2 


Black 


4.5 


6.1 


8.7 


Indian 


4.4 


5.9 


8.4 



* Source: New Mexico Slate Department Education 
Guidance Services Division. Results o/ the 
1969 Assessment Survey: Grades 5, fi, 22. 



Spanish Surnamed, black, and Indian students 
all exhibit their lowest achievement levels in 
reading. Spanish Surname pupils perform at 

^New Mexico Slate Department of Education Guid* 
ance Services Division. Results of the 2969 Assessment 
Survey: Grades 5, 8, 11. 



approximately the same level in language and 
arithmetic; black and Indian students have a 
higher achievement in arithmetic than in language. 

On all three measures of achievement Mexican 
Americans in New Mexico fall increasingly be- 
hind the national norm from grades 5 through 
11. In reading, Spanish Surnamed students in 
grades 5, 8, and 11 are 1.0, 2.1, and 2.4 years, 
respectively, behind the national norm. 
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Appendix F. Reading Levels Tables 

(U.S. Commission on Civil Rights — Mexican American Education Study, 1969) 



Tabic F-1 Reading Achievement by Ethnic Group and School Composltlon—Pcrccnt Distribution 

Grade 4 

School Composition — Percent Mexican American* 



READING LEVEL 


0-24.9% 


25-49.9%, 


50-74.9% 


75-100% 


Anglo 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


More than 3 Years Below 


1. 1 


2.2 


2.1 


2.1 


2-3 Years Below 


4.1 


5.7 


5.7 


4.9 


Years BMow 


18,8 


20.7 


20.8 


16.3 


Above— Below 


44.5 


41.1 


37.3 


43.4 


14-2 Years Above 


23.1 


22.9 


26.7 


26.9 


More than 2 Years Above 


8.4 


7.4 


7.4 


6.4 


Mexican American 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


99.9 


More than 3 Years Below 


3.6 


6.6 


3.7 


5.5 


2-3 Years Below 


9.9 


II. 9 


lO.O 


13.9 


14-2 Years Below 


34.5 


33.0 


34.9 


35.8 


14 Above— 14 Below 


36.4 


36.2 


34.2 


33.0 


V4-2 Years Above 


12.6 


10.5 


14.6 


9.6 . 


More than 2 Years Above 


3.0 


1.9 


2.6 


2.1 


Black 


100.0 


100. 1 


99.9 


** 


More than 3 Years Below 


3.3 


5.7 


7.2 


** 


2-3 Years Below 


II. 6 


14.5 


13.4 


** 


*A-2 Years Below 


34.0 


36.1 


36.1 


** 


14 Above— 14 Below 


38.0 


32.9 


34.0 


** 


14-2 Years Above 


II. 4 


8.7 


7.7 


** 


More than 2 Years Above 


1.7 


2.2 


1.5 


** 



* Does not include schools where the Anglo enrollment is less than the sum of American Indian, black, and 
Oriental pupils. 

** n too small for analysis 
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Table F-2 Reading Achievement by Ethnic Group and School Composition-Perixnt Distribution 

Grade 8 



READING LEVEL 

Anglo 

More than 3 Years Below 
2-3 Years Below 
Vi-2 Years Below 
Vi Abo\’c— Below 
Vi-2 Years Above 
More than 2 Years Above 

Mcftican American 
j More than 3 Years Below 
i 2-3 Years Below 
/ Vi-2 Years Below 
14 Above— Below 
Vi-2 Years Above 
More than 2 Years Above 

Black 

More than 3 Years Below 
2-3 Years Below 
*/i-2 Years Below ' 
Above— 14 Below 
li-2 Years Above 
More than 2 Years Above 



School Compositlon-Pcrccnt Mexican American* 



0-24.9% 


25-49.9% 


100.2 


99.9 


4.5 


8.2 


7.0 


10.3 


14.6 


18.9 


34.9 


26.1 


20.8 


23.4 


18.3 


13.0 


100.0 


100.1 


13.8 


20.4 


17.3 


20.6 


21.3 


25.4 


25.7 


20.1 


15.1 


9.4 


6.8 


4.2 


100.0 


100.0 


16.0 


19.0 


17.7 


21.5 


23.0 


24.5 


25.5 


22.1 


12.7 


9.1 


5.1 


3.8 



50.74.9% 


75-100% 


100.0 


100. 1 


6.3 


6.4 


8.8 


8.7. 


15.1 


16.1 


28.5 


27.3 


21.2 


18.2 


20.1 


23.9 


100.0 


100.1 


14.5 


27.3 


16.1 


19.1 


24.8 


24.7 


25.6 


16.8 


12.8 


8.5 


6.2 


3.7 


** 


** 


** 




** 


** 


** 


** 


** 




** 


** 


** 


** 



, * Docs not include schools where the 
Oriental pupils. 

• • n too small for analysis 
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Table F-3 Reading Achievement by Ethnic Group and School Composition— Percent Distribution 

Grade 12 

School Composition— Percent Mcnican American* 



READING LEVEL 


0-24.9% 


25-49.9% 


50-74.9% 


75-100% 


Anglo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


♦♦ 


More than 3 Years Below 


7.5 


12.5 


8.9 


** 


2-3 Years Below 


9.1 


12.3 


10. 1 


** 


Vi-2 Years Below 


13.7 


17.9 


17.1 


** 


Vi Above— Vi Below 


39.1 


23.3 


40.5 


** 


Vi-2 Years Above 


16.6 


18.3 


16.5 


** 


More than 2 Years Above 


14.0 


15.7 


6.9 


** 


Mexican American 


100.1 


99.9 


99.9 


99.9 


More than 3 Years Below 


19.6 


22.9 


15.9 


13.4 


2-3 Years Below 


16.4 


19.4 


14.8 


10.4 


Vi-2 Years Below 


22.7 


21.1 


21.0 


27.0 


Vi Above— Vi Below 


25.3 


19.7 


35.3 


32.5 


Vi-2 Years Above 


10.7 


10.8 


9.3 


10.2 


More than 2 Years Above 


5.4 


6.0 


3.6 


6.4 


Black 


100.0 


** 


** 


** 


More than 3 Years Below 


28.9 


** 


** 


** 


2-3 Years Below 


19.3 


** 


** 


** 


Vi-2 Years Below 


17.9 


** 


** 


** 


Vi Above— Vi Below 


20.1 


** 


** 


** 


Vi-2 Years Above 


8.0 


** 


** 


** 


More than 2 Years Above 


5.8 


t* 


♦♦ 


** 



^ * Does not include schools where the Anglo enrollment is less than the sum of American lndian» black, and 

[ Oriental pupils. 

[ ** n too small for analysis 
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Table F-4 Reading Achievement by Ethnic Group and State — Percent Distribution* 

Grade 4 







SOUTH- 




CALI- 


COLO- 


NEW 




( 


READING LEVEL 


WEST 


ARIZONA 


FORNIA 


RADO 


MEXICO 


TEXAS 




Anglo 


100. 1 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




More than 3 Years Below 


1.4 


1.0 


1.8 


0.7 


1.8 


0.6 


v” 


2-3 Years Below 


4.6. 


4.0 / 


5.1 


5.2 


3.0 


3.6 




Vi-2 Years Below 


19.3 


. 20.0 1 


20.1 


19.7 


20.1 


16.8 


P 


Vi Above— Vi Below 


43.4 


43.8 


43.3 


36.2 


44.1 


44.9 


v'- 


Vi-2 Years Above 


23.3 


22.5 


22.4 


28.2 


21.7 


25.1 


1' 


More than 2 Years Above 


8.1 


8.7 


7.4 


10.0 


9.3 


9.0 




Mexican American 


lOO.O 


100.1 


100. 1 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 




More than 3 Years Below 


5.1 


3.7 


6.0 


3.9 


6.2 


4.3 


*’ 


2-3 Years Below 


11.8 


7.3 


12.4 


14.9 


10.8 


11.8 


i- 


Vi-2 Years Below 


34.4 


32.6 


33.7 


37.9 


31.0 


35.6 




Vi Above— Vi Below 


35.1 


43.8 


34.1 


31.4 


35.4 


35.2 


l 


Vi-2 Years Above 


11.3 


10.4 


11.3 


10.6 


12.6 


11.4 


i 


More than 2 Years Above 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


1.3 


3.9 


1.7 


1 


Black 


100.1 


10U.2 


99.9 


99.9 


* 


100.0 


f 


More than 3 Years Below 


6.4 


6.2 


6.5 


12.8 


* 


4.9 


\ 


2-3 Years Below 


14.6 


12.4 


14.5 


23.2 


* 


14.2 




Vi-2 Years Below 


34.9 


36.8 


34.0 


25.9 


* 


yj.v 




Vi Above— Vi Below 


30.5 


37.1 


20.0 


33.3 


* 


33.0 




Vi-2 Years Above 


11.0 


5.6 


12.6 


4.4 


* 


7.1 


1 

i 

L 

> 

1 

i 

!i 

1 

V 

h 

\ 


More than 2 Years Above 
Indian 

More than 3 Years Below 
2-3 Years Below 
Vi-2 Years Below 
Vi Above— Vi Below 
Vi-2 Years Above 
More than 2 Years Above 
* n too small for analysis 


2.7 


2.1 


3.3 


0.3 


* 

100.0 

0.7 

10.0 

41.0 

30.6 

15.5 

2.2 


0.9 
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Table F-5 Reading Achievement by Ethnic Group and State— Percent Distribution* 

Grade 8 



SOUTH- CALI- COLO- NEW 

READING LEVEL WEST ARIZONA FORNIA RADO MEXICO TEXAS 



Anglo 100.0 . 

More than 3 Years Below 5 . 2 

2-3 Years Below 7. 6 

V4-2 Years Below 15.4 

Above— 1/4 Below 33. 1 

1/4-2 Years Above 21.1 

More than 2 Years Above 17.6 

Mexican American 99.9 

More than 3 Years Below 20. 6 

2-3 Years Below 19.3 

1/4-2 Years Below 24. 3 

1/4 Above-i/4 Below 20. 1 

1/4-2 Years Above 10.7 

More than 2 Years Above 4.9 

Black 100.0 

More than 3 Years Below 12.0 

2-3 Years Below 19.3 

1/4-2 Years Below 27.0 

1/4 Above-i/4 Below 22.3 

1/4-2 Years Above 12.7 

More than 2 Years Above 6 . 7 



j Indian 

I More than 3 Years Below 

• 2-3 Years Below 

i 1/4-2 Years Below 

[ 1/4 Above— 1/4 Below 

r 1/4-2 Years Above 

f More than 2 Years Above 

t 

^ * n too small for analysii 



100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


6.8 


4.7 


7.2 


5.6 


- 5.3 


9.8 


6.9 


13.1 


8.6 


7.6 


16.2 


15.5 


12.7 


20.9 


14.6 


21.2 


36.2 


32.2 


29.1 


28.0 


18.5 


22.0 


16.8 


19.8 


20.8 


27.5 


14.7 


17.9 


16.0 


23.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


100.1 


20.7 


17.3 


13.8 


10.9 


26.7 


21.4 


17.5 


19.9 


15.0 


21.8 


23.4 


22.4 


21.4 


32.5 


25.0 


21.9 


25.4 


18.2 


25.5 


13.8 


7.7 


12.4 


14.8 


11.9 


8.6 


4.9 


5.0 


11.9 


4.1 


4.2 


100. 1 


99.9 


99.9 




100,0 


26.3 


9.9 


16.2 


* 


14.3 


22.6 


17.1 


27.0 


* 


23.2 


15.8 


28.0 


21.6 


* 


26.4 


22.6 


25.1 


18.9 


* 


16.5 


4.5 


12.5 


10.8 


* 


14.3 


8.3 


7.3 


5.4 


* 


5.3 



100.0 

18.0 

11.9 
26.8 

21.9 
16.2 
5.2 
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Tabic F-6 Reading Acliicvcmcnl by Ellinic Group and Slalc — Pcrccnl Dislribulion* 

> Grade 12 

SOUTH- CALI- COLO- new 

READING LEVEL WEST ARIZONA FORNIA RADO MEXICO TEXAS 



Anglo 


99.9 


100.0 


M ore than 3 Years Below 


8.9 


19.2 


2“3 Years Below 


9.9 


16.6 


Vi“2 Years Below 


14.9 


13.3 


Vi Above— li Below 


35.3 


20.6 


Vi-2 Years Above 


16.9 


17.0 


M ore than 2 Years Above 


14.0 


13.3 


Mexican American 


100.0 


100.0 


More than 3 Years Below 


23.8 


48.2 


2-3 Years Below 


16,4 


12.9 


Vi-2 Years Below 


22.4 


13.5 


Vi Above— V4 Below 


21.9 


9.5 


Vi-2 Years Above 


10.2 


6.0 


Morethan2 Years Above 


5.3 


9.9 


Black 


99.9 


100.0 


More than 3 Years Below 


33.0 


52.7 


2-3 Years Below 


18.4 


10.2 


Vi-2 Years Below 


18.3 


14.0 


Vi Above— Below 


16.8 


12.1 


Vi-2 Years Above 


6.2 


4.7 


M ore than 2 Years Above 


7.2 


6.3 



Indian 

M ore than 3 Years Below 
2-3 Years Below 
Vi-2 Years Below 
Vi Above— ii Below 
Vi-2 Years Above 
M ore than 2 Years Above 

* n too smii)) for analysis 



100.0 


100.0 


99.8 


100.0 


8.1 


8.7 


7.4 


7.5 


10.3 


5.8 


8.5 


8.8 


15.7 


8.6 


17.9 


14.6 


34.9 


34.3 


40.1 


43.4 


16.9 


22.6 


14.6 


14.1 


14.1 


20.0 


11.3 


11.6 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


22.1 


26.8 


14.1 


23.0 


16.6 


13.6 


14.2 


21.0 


24.1 


18.7 


25.4 


20.7 


20.6 


24.2 


29.9 


25.1 


11.6 


12.0 


9.5 


8.0 


5.0 


4.6 


6.9 


2.2 


100.1 


99.9 


* 


100.1 


18.9 


21.6 


* 


31.8 


20.2 


24.3 




20.6 


19.6 


18.9 


* 


19.3 


22.2 


13.5 


* 


16.6 


10.9 


16.2 


* 


4.5 


8.3 


5.4 


* 


7.3 



100.0 

15.0 

47.8 

11.5 
13.3 

8.9 

3.5 
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U.S. Commission On Civil Rights 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights is a temporary indepen- 
dent bipartisan agency established by Congress in 1957 and 

directed to: 

• Investigate complaints alleging that citizens are being deprived 
of their right to vote by reason of their race, color, religion, or 
national origin, or by reason of fraudulent practices; 

• Study and collect information concerning legal developments 
constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; 

• Appraise Federal laws and policies with respect to equal pro- 
tection of the laws; 

• Serve as a national clearinghouse for infonnation in respect to 
denials of equal protection of the laws; and 

• Submit reports, findings, and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. 



Members of the Commission 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

John A. Buggs, Staff Director-Designate 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

May 1972 



THE PRESIDENT 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 

THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Sirs: 

The Commission on Civil Rights presents this report to you pursuant to Public Law 85-315, as 
amended. 

Continuing its assessment of the nature and extent of educational opportunities for Mexican 
Amerieans in the publie sehools of the Southwest, this third report in the series examines denial of 
equal opportunity by exelusionary practices. 

From information gathered through a Commission hearing in San Antonio, and a survey of schools 
and school districts in the five Southwestern States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Texas, in which enrollment was at least 10 percent Spanish surnamed, the Commission 
has ascertained that deprivation by exclusion is being practiced against Mexican American 
students in the school districts of those States. These students number more than a million 
Individuals and represent 80 percent of the total Chicano enrollment of the Southwest. 

The dominance of Anglo values is apparent in the curricula on all educational levels; in the 
cultural climate which ignores or denigrates Mexican American mores and the use of the Spanish 
language; in the exclusion of the Mexican American community from full participation in matters 
pertaining to school policies and practices. 

Although some innovations have been noted which begin to close the gap between the two ethnic 
groups, the Commission sees immediate need for further enlightened procedures to unify what 
are now disparate groups in the school systems of the Southwest. 

We urge your consideration of the facts presented and the use of your good offices in effecting 
the corrective action that will enable all Americans to participate equally in the Nation’s 
impressive educational tradition. 

Respectfully yours. 

Rev. Theodore M. Hesbuigh, CS.C, Chairman 

Stephen Horn, Vice Chairman 

Frankie M. Freeman 

Maurice B. Mitchell 

Robert S. Rankin 

Manuel Ruiz, Jr. 

John A. Buggs, StafJ Director-Designate 
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PREFACE 

This report is the third in a series on Mexican 
American* education by the U, S. Commission on 
Civil Rights. The main purpose of the Commis- 
sion's Mexican American Education Study is to 
make a comprehensive assessment of the nature 
and extent of educational opportunities available 
for Mexican Americans in the public schools of 
the Southwest. These reports focus on the school 
rather than on the child; they record the policies, 
practices, and conditions in the school rather than 
the social and cultural characteristics of the Mexi- 
can American children who attend them. 

This report examines the way the educational 
system deals with the unique linguistic and cul- 
tural background of the Mexican American stu- 
dent. It looks at: (1) some of the linguistic and 
cultural problems faced by Mexican American 
children within the educational system; (2) pro- 
grams used by some of the schools in attempting 
to adjust to these problems; and (3) the school's 
relationship to the Mexican American communi- 
ties they serve. 

Sources of Information 

Tho information in this report is drawn from 
several sources. One is the hearing held by the 
Commission in San Antonio in December 1968. 
But the principal source is the Commission's 
Spring 1969 survey of Mexican American educa- 
tion in the five Southwestern States of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 
This survey encompassed only those school dis- 
tricts which had an enrollment that was 10 per- 
cent or more Spanish sumamed.* Two survey 



Md this report, (he term Mexican American refers to per* 
ions «ho were born in Mexico and now reside in the United 
Slates or whose parents or more remote ancestors immigrated 
to the United Stales from Mexico. It also refers to pereons 
who trace their lineage to Hispanic or Indo-Hispanic forebean 
who resided within Spanish or Mexican territory that is now 
part of the Southwestern United States. 

Chicano is another term used to identify members of (he 
Mexican American community in the Southwest. The term 
has. in recent years, gained wide acceptance among young 
people while among older Mexicans the word has long been 
used and is now a part of everyday vocabulary. It also re* 
ceives wide currency in the mass media. In (his report (he 
terms "Chicano" and "Mexican American" are used inter* 
changeably. 

'As this report deais only with the Southwest, the terms 
Mexican American and Spanish lurnamed are used inter* 
changeably. According to a Commission estimate based on 
Hgures in the 1960 census, more than 95 pcicem of persons 



instruments were used. A superintendents' ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all 538 districts in which the 
enrollment was 10 percent or more Spanish sur- 
named.’ These forms sought information from 
school district offices on such items as ethnic 
background and education of district office per- 
sonnel and board of education members, use of 
consultants and advisory committees an Mexican 
American educational problems,' and availability 
of, and participation in, in-service teacher 
training.* A total of 532, or 99 pcrcenS of the 
superintendents' questionnaires was returned to 
the Commission.** 

A second questionnaire was mailed to 1,166 
principals in elementary and secondary schools 
within the sampled districts.” The sample of 
schools was stratified according to the Mexican 
American composition of the school's enroll- 
ment.' Questionnaires mailed to individual schools 
requested information on such topics as staffing 
patterns, condition of facilities, ability group- 
ing and tracking practices, reading achievement 
levels, and student and community participation 
in school affairs. Approximately 95 percent of 
the schools returned questionnaires.* 

Unless otherwise specified, all statistical data 



in the five Southwestern Stales hiving Spanish surnames ire 
Mexican Americans. 

'Thtriy*five districts with 10 percent or more Spanish sur* 
named enrollment had not responded to HEW in time to be 
included in (he Commission Survey. The majority of these 
districts were in CaUfomta. 

'The supcrtnlen dents' questionnaire is Appendix A on pp.54 
to pp. 5S 

'This includes a 100 percent response from districts in 
Arizona. In the other States, the following school districts did 
not responds Ktngsburg Joint Union Elementary, Kingsburg, 
Calif.: Lucia Mar United School District, Pis mo Beach, Calif.; 
North Conejos School District, La Jara, Colo.; Silver City 
Consolidated School District No. L Silver City, N. Mex.; 
Edcouch Eba Independent School District, Edcouch, Tex.; 
Houston Independent School Dbirici, Houston. Tex. Houston 
Independent School District declined to respond because it 
was engaged In court litigation involving the district, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), and 
the U. S. Department of Justice at the time the Commission 
Survey was made. 

'The principals’ questionnaire is Appendix B on pp. 62 
to pp.73 

’ Schoob were grouped by percent 0-24.9, 25-49.9, 30-74, 
75-100. 

*Thirty*lhree (or 60 percent] of the 56 schools that did not 
return the principab' questionnaire ate in the Houston Inde* 
pendent School Dbtricl. Had these questionnaires been r^ 
turned, (he response rate of the sampled schools would have 
been about 9S percent 
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presented in this report are taken from the Com- 
mission’s Spring 1969 Survey. 

Publications 

The results of the Commission’s Mexican 
American Education Study are being published in 
a series of reports. The first report examined the 
size and distribution of the Mexican American 
enrollment; educational staff and school board 
membership; the e.xlcnt of isolation of Mexican 
American students; and the location of Mexican 
American educators in terms of the ethnic compo- 



sition of schools and the districts in which they 
arc found. 

The second report analyzed the performance of 
schools in the Southwest in terms of the outcomes 
of education for students of various ethnic back- 
grounds, using such measures as school holding 
power, reading achievement, grade repetition, and 
overageness. 

Subsequent reports will deal with such subjects 
as school finances, teacher-pupil interaction in the 
classroom and the relationships between various 
school practices and the outcomes of education for 
Mexican Americans. 
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INTROPUCTION 

An Unasslmllated Minority 

Our system of public education has been a key 
clement in enabling children of various ethnic 
backgrounds to grow and develop into full partici- 
pants in American life. During the great waves 
of immigration to the United States in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, society turned to 
the schools as the principal instrument to assimi- 
late the millions of children of diverse nationalities 
and cultures into the American mainstream. By 
and large, the schools succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this enormous task. 

In the Southwest, however, the schools have 
failed to carry out this traditional role with re- 
spect to the Mexican American, that area's largest 
culturally distinct minority group. There are nu- 
merous reasons why they have failed. Many arc 
rooted in the history of the Southwest which 
emphasizes ‘he significant differences between 
Mexican Americans and other ethnic groups who 
comprise the rich variety of the American popu- 
lation. What arc these differences? 

Mexican Americans are not like other ethnic 
groups who are largely descendants of immigrants 
who came to this country from across the oceans 
cutting their ties with their homelands as they 
sought a new way of life. The earliest Mexican 
Americans did not come to this country at all. 
Rather, it came to them. They entered American 
society as a conquered people following the war 
with Mexico in 1 848 and the acquisition of the 
Southwest by the United States.* Furthermore, 
most who have crossed the international boundary 
since then have entered a society which differs 
little from the culture they left behind on the 
other side of the border. 

For geographical and cultural reasons Chieanos 
have, by and large, maintained close relations with 
Mexico. In contrast to the European immigrant 
whose ties with the homeland were broken, most 
Mexican Americans who crossed the international 
boundary after the war with Mexico have con* 
tinned a life style similar to that which they had 
always known. 

Still another distinction is that many Mexican 
Americans exhibit physical characteristics of the 
indigenous Indian population that set them apart 

* Fnr « more detailed ireaimenl of thU topic, see Appendix 

C, p.76 



from typical Anglos.^* In fact, some Anglos have 
always regarded Mexican Americans as a separate 
racial group. 

The dominance of Anglo culture is most 
strongly apparent in the schools. Controlled by 
Anglos, the curricula reflects Anglo culture and 
the language of instruction is English. In many 
instances those Chicano pupils who use Spanish, 
the language of their homes, are punished. The 
Mexican American child often leaves school con- 
fused as to whether he should speak Spanish or 
whether he should accept his teacher's admonish- 
ment to forget his heritage and identity. 

But this culture exclusion is difificult for the 
schools to enforce. The Mexican culture and the 
Spanish language were native to the country for 
hundreds of years before the Anglo's arrival. They 
arc not easy to uproot. To this day the conflict 
of cultures in the schools of the Southwest is a 
continuing one that has not been satisfactorily re- 
solved and is damaging to the Mexican American 
people. 

The deep resentment felt by mai^ Mexican 
American children who have been exposed to 
the process of cultural exclusion is expressed in 
the words of a graduate of the San Antonio 
school system: 

**Schools try to brainwash Chieanos. They try 
to make us forget our history, to be ashamed 
of being Mexicans, of speaking Spanish. 
They succeed in making us feel empty, and 
angry inside.'' 

The Current picture 

To what extent are schools practicing cultural 
exclusion?” This report sets out to answer this 
question by looking at three aspects of the prob- 
lem: (1) exclusion of the Spanish language; (2) 
exclusion of the Mexican heritage; and (3) exclu- 
sion of the Mexican American community from 
full participation in school affairs. In the area of 
language exclusion the study first examines the 

"A$ used in this report, the term “Anglo** refers to all 
while persons who are not Mexican Americans or members 
of other Spanish surnamed groups. 

” Statement by Maggie Alvarado, student at St. Mary's Uni- 
versity in San Antonio, quoted in Steiner, Stan. La Raza* the 
Mexican American. New York: Harper & Row, 1970, pp. 
212.213. 

Cultural exclusion as used in this report signifies that the 
Mexican American child, white engaged in the educational 
process, is systematically denied access to his language and 
heritage. 
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extent to which Mexican American pupils speak 
English as fluently as the average Anglo. The 
report also examines the cfTcctivcncss of major 
programs used by schools to correct English ian> 
guage dcHcicncics. 

An assessment of current school practices 
regarding the teaching of Mexican American his- 
tory is the next area of investigation. Statistical 
data arc developed showing numbers of schools 
ofTcring, and students receiving, courses in Mcxi< 
can American history. The type of cultural activi- 
ties which schools considered relevant to Mexican 
American parents and students is also described. 

In the area of community involvement the 



report investigates the extent to which school sys- 
tems of the Southwest utilize the Mexican Ameri- 
can community as a resource in their efforts to 
educate the Mexican American child. This 
involves scrutiny of the schools' involvement with 
parents (through notices sent home and PTA 
activities), community advisory boards, commun- 
ity relations specialists, and employment of 
experts on Mexican American educational affairs. 

Through examination of these three important 
areas, the report seeks to evaluate the extent to 
which schools of the Southwest arc adapting their 
policies and practices to the special culture and 
heritage of the Mexican American child. 
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I. EXCLUSION OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE 
The ^'LanEua^e Problem” 

Perhaps the most important carrier of a 
Nation^s culture is its language. Ability to commu- 
nicate is essential to attain an education, to 
conduct affairs of state and commerce,^ and, gen- 
erally, to exercise the rights of citizenship. 

Spanish was the dominant language in the terri- 
tory that now comprises the Southwestern part of 
the United States following the conquest of this 
territory by the United States as a result of the 
War with Mexico in 1848. As the population in 
this area changed from one that was predomi* 
nantiy Mexican American to one primarily Anglo, 
English replaced Spanish as the language of gov- 
ernment and commerce. 

At the same time, however, the Spanish lan- 
guage continued to be used by the Mexican Amer- 
ican population and acted as a viable carrier of 
culture.Yet, its importance as an educational tool 
in the acquisition of knowledge by the Mexican 
American child has never been fully appreciated 
nor acknowledged by the Anglo majority. One 
prominent Mexican American educator found 



the belief persisted ”that a foreign home language 
is a handicap, that somehow children with Span- 
ish as a mother tongue were doomed to failure 
— in fact, that they were, ipso facto, less than 
normally intelligent.”" 

Another educator has observed more recently: 

In practice, Mexican American children are 
frequently relegated to classes for the Educa-^ 
ble Mentally Retarded simply because many 
teachers equate linguistic ability with intel- 
lectual ability. In California, Mexican Ameri- 
cans account for more than 40 percent of the 
sthcalled mentally retarded,^* 

Fluency In English — Little information is avail- 
able indicating the extent of language difficulties 
experienced by the Mexican American child in the 
schools of the Southwest. Until the Commission's 



’* Sanchez, George I, “History, Culture and Education, “ | 

Chapter 1 in Samora. Julian ed. La Razfi, FargaUtn Ameri- I 

cans, University of Notre Dame Press, South Bend, 1966, j 

P. 15. 

“ Ortego, Philip D., “Monieruma's Children,** Cenitr Maf j 

azinfi November* December, 1970. 1 

1 
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Spring 1969 Survey, few, if any, facts had been 
gathered which indicated the proportion of Mexi- 
can American children who spoke only Spanish 
or who spoke some English but for whom Spanish 
remained the first language. The Commission’s 
survey sought to fill this gap by collecting infor- 
mation on the number of Mexican American first 
graders in each school who did not speak English 
as well as the average Anglo first grader in the 
schools.** 

As can be seen in the tabulation below, school 
principals estimated that nearly SO percent of the 
Mexican American first graders in the five South- 
western States do not speak English as well as the 
average Anglo first grader. In Texas, three out of 
every five Mexican American school children 
do not speak English as well as their Anglo 
counterparts. 
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State ^ 

Percent of First Grade 
Mexican American 
Pupils who do not 
speak English as well 
as the average Anglo 
first grade pupil 30 
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36 27 36 62 47 



Fluency in English varies depending on the 
socioeconomic status and ethnic composition of 
the school. The lower the socioeconomic status of 
the students in a school and the more Mexican 
Americans in the school, the less likely the Mexi- 
can American first graders are to be able to speak 
English as well as their Anglo peers. In poor and 
segregated barrio schools, only 30 percent of the 
Mexican American children speak English as well 
as Anglos. In contrast, in high socioeconomic 
schools where Mexican American children are in 
the minority, more than 80 percent possess Eng- 
lish language skills equal to that of Anglos. (See 
Figure 1). 

'*See Appendix D, Principals’ Questionnaire, Question 25, p>g2 



Figure 1— Percent of First Grade Mexican American 
Pupils Who Do Not Speak English as Well 
as the Average Anglo First Grade PupQ by 
Density nod ^loeconomlc Status 
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“No Spanish” Rules 

The lack of appreciation for knowledge of a for- 
eign language as well as concern over a deficiency 
in English have resulted in several devices by 
school officials to insure the dominance of the 
English language in the schools the Southwest. 

Some of the more signifies ostifications for 
the prohibition include: 

1. English is the standard language in the 
United States and all citizens must learn it. 

2. The pupil’s best interests are served if he 
speaks English well; English enhances his 
opportunity for education and employment 
while Spanish is a handicap. 

3. Proper English enables Mexican Americans 
to compete with Anglos. 

4. Teachers and Anglo pupils do not speak 
Spanish; it is impolite to speak a language 
not understood by all. 

Significant data concerning the “No Spanish” 
rule were gathered by the Commission in its 
Mexican American Education Survey. Each dis- 
trict was asked about its official policy regarding 
the prohibition of Spanish.*' Each sampled school 
in these districts also wa5 asked if it discouraged 
the speaking of Spanish in the classroom and/or 
on the school ground. 

Few districts reported an official prohibition of 
Spanish cither on the schoolgrounds or in the 
classroom. Only IS of the S32 districts which 
responded to the survey said that they still had a 
written policy discouraging or prohibiting the use 
of Spanish in the classroom. Twelve of these dis- 
tricts were in Texas, one each in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia. and New Mexico. Ten Texas districts also 
forbid students to speak Spanish on the school- 
grounds as docs the one New Mexico district. All 

‘•See Appendix A, Superinlendcnls’ Questionnaire. Ques- 
tion 11, p. 54 
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but three of the surveyed districts which had a 
**No Spanish” rule as a policy also had an enroll- 
ment that was 50 percent or more Mexican Amer- 
ican. There was no apparent relationship between 
the size of the district and the existence of the 
policy. 

The following statement of board policy exem- 
plifies the “No Spanish” rule: 

Each teacher, principal, and superintendent 
employed in the free-schools of this state 
shall use the [English] language exclusively 
in the classroom and on the campus in con- 
ducting the work of the school The recita- 
tions and exercises of the school shall be 
conducted in the English language except 
where other provisions are made in comp/i- 
ance with sclwol law. 

This statement, following the Texas Penal Code, 
was enclosed with the Superintendents’ Question- 
naire and mailed to the Commission from a school 
district in Texas. It is an example of the near- 
total exclusion of Spanish by insistence on the 
exclusive use of English in school work. Texas 
continues to go so far as to make it a crime to 
spv'ak Spanish in ordinary school activities. As 
recently as October 1970 a Mexican American 
teacher in Crystal City, Texas was indicted for 
conducting a high school history class in Spanish, 
although this case was subsequently dismissed.*' 

Another district in Texas which recently “re- 
laxed” its rule against the use of Spanish enclosed 
this statement: 

Effective on September 2, 1968, students 
were allowed to speak correct Spanish on 
school grounds and classrooms if allowed by 
individual teachers. Teachers may use Span- 
ish in classroom to **bridge-a-gap*‘ and make 
undersLLT,ding clear. 

It should be noted that the school district only 
allows the use of “correct” Spanish; this often 
means only the Spanish that is tau^t in the Span- 
ish class. Many educators in the Southwest regard 
the Spanish spoken by Mexican Americans as 
deficient. Such comments as “the language spoken 
at home is‘‘pocho”, “Tcx-Mcx”, or “wetback 



Interview with Jesse Gamez, San Antonio. Texas, attorney 
for the defendant 



Spanish” were often found in the principals re- 
sponse to the questionnaire. 

The principals’ questionnaires al o indicated 
that a relatively large number of sch.?ols, regard- 
less of official school district policy, discouraged 
the uie of Spanish in the classroom and on the 
schoolgrounds. Based on the survey findings, it is 
estimated that of a projected total of 5,800 schools 
in the survey area the policies of approximately 
one-third discourage the use of Spanish in the 
classroom. About one-half of these schools — 15 
percent of the projected total — discourage the use 
of Spanish not only in the classroom but on the 
schoolgrounds as well. 

Figure 2 presents the results for elementary and 
secondary schools in each of the five Southwestern 
States. The prohibition of Spanish, whether in 
the classroom or on the schoolgrounds, occurred 
to a similar extent at the elementary and secondary 
levels, even though the need to draw on knowledge 
which can be expressed only in Spanish is greatest 
in the lower grades. 

A comparison among States presents sharp 
differences in the frccquency of the use of the 
“No Spanish” rule. In both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in the classrooms and on the 
schoolgrounds, Texas leads in frequency of ap- 
plication of the “No Spanish” rule. Two-thirds of 
all surveyed Texas schools discouraged the use 
of Spanish in the classroom and slightly more than 
one-third discourage its use on the schoolgrounds. 
In the classroom it was applied with at least twice 
the frequency of most other States. In California 
there was very little use of the “No Spanish” rule. 
It was rarely found on California schoolgrounds, 
and fewer than one-fifth of California schools indi- 
cated its use in the classrooms. In all other States 
about one-third employed it in the classroom and 
one-tenth on the schoolgrounds. 

Figure 3 — Percent of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Which Discourage the Use of Spanish In Class- 



rooms(by Density and Socioeconomic Status) 
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Figure 2 

Percent of Schools in Southwestern States Which Discourage Use of Spanish 
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